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THE ENGLISH CORONATION ORDERS. 


THE subject of this paper is narrower and of more limited 
interest than that which Mr. Brightman treated in his article 
on Byzantine Coronations in the April number of the JOURNAL: 
yet the history of English Coronations has a certain special 
importance in the study of the Western rites; and an attempt to 
trace the steps by which the English coronation service has 
reached its present form may have some special interest, at all 
events for English readers, at the present time. Since Mr. Maskell 
devoted to the coronation a considerable part of his J/onumenta 
Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae a good deal has been done for the 
elucidation of matters connected with the English coronation 
forms, by the Dean of Carlisle in his edition of the York 
Pontifical!, and more recently, in various works issued by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, by Canon Wordsworth’, by Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg *, and by Mr. Dewick*. I cannot claim to make any 
important addition to the information which their labours have 
made accessible: my purpose is merely to present some of the 
results of their researches in a consecutive form. 

I have said that the history of the English coronations has 

1 Surtees Society (vol. lxi), 1873. 

2 The manner of the Coronation of Charles I, 1892. 

’ Missale Westmonasteriense, vols. ii and iii, 893, 1896 ; Three Coronation Orders, 


Igor ; see also an article by him on The Sacring of the English Kings in the Archaeo- 
logical Journal for 1894. 


* The Coronation Book of Charles V of France, 1898. 
VOL. II. li 
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a special importance. This is due to the fact that perhaps the 
earliest of all known Western coronation orders is one contained 
in an English service-book. The book in question is the Pontifical 
traditionally connected with the name of Egbert, who occupied 
the see of York from 734 to 7661. It was written, indeed, long 
after Egbert’s death; but the book from which it was copied 
may have been his?. If its text represents the use of Egbert’s 
time, it shows us how kings were hallowed in England in days as 
early as the first Frankish coronation of which any trustworthy 
evidence exists, the coronation of Pepin at Soissons in 752 by 
the English St. Boniface—and much earlier than the first form 
of coronation service which we know from any other source in 
the West, the order of the coronation of Charles the Bald at Metz 
in 869 by Hincmar of Rheims. 

The order of coronation of a queen consort is not of English 
origin; for though it is true that the earliest form for such 
a coronation is that employed for the crowning of Judith, the 
wife of A&thelwulf, on her marriage in 856, this was not in 
accordance with the English usage of the time. The Pontifical 
of Egbert contains no order for the benediction of a queen. 
From the tenth century onwards, indeed, such orders are 
generally annexed in the English service-books to the form of 
the coronation of the king: but of these I do not propose to take 
account *, 

The coronation office, between the time of its first appearance 
in English service-books and that of its first appearance in the 
English tongue, underwent, as might be expected, a good deal 
of change. The successive stages of its development are 
marked by four principal forms, each represented by a group 
of manuscripts. 

(1) The earliest of these forms appears in the Pontifical of 

1 This book, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (MS lat. 10575), was 
edited for the Surtees Society (vol. xxvii) in 1853. 

* The tradition may, however, be due merely to the fact that the first part of the 
contents of the volume consists of a fragment of the Penitential of Egbert, in 
the title of which his name appears. 

%’ The order for a king has always been followed, mutatis mutandis, in the 
crowning of a queen regnant. In 1689 Mary was crowned together with her 
husband as joint sovereign, and the same forms were applied to both. Where 


a queen consort has been crowned at the same time with the king, her coronation 
has always followed, after that of the king was completed. 
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Egbert, already mentioned, and may therefore have been in use 
in England as early as the first half of the eighth century. It 
appears also in an English Pontifical which was for some time 
in use in the diocese of Alet in Brittany, and afterwards passed 
to the Abbey of Jumiéges (where Marténe used it for his text of 
this office), and finally to the Public Library at Rouen’. The 
earliest portion of the Leofric Missal, written, it would seem, near 
Arras in the tenth century, includes practically the same series of 
prayers and benedictions, but without the rubrics contained in 
the two English books *. 

(2) The second form is found in the Pontifical of S. Dunstan °, 
in the Pontifical of Abp. Robert *, in the Pontifical said to have 
belonged to S. Thomas of Canterbury®, and in two other 
(fragmentary) English Pontificals®. It appears also in the tenth- 
century Sacramentary known as ‘Codex Ratoldi’,’ whence it 
was published by Ménard in his edition of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. This form is sometimes called the order of 
‘Ethelred: but there is no sufficient ground for connecting it 
with the name of any particular king. It was probably in use 
from the middle of the tenth century to the time of the Norman 
Conquest. A revised text of it, with some alterations and 
additions, which appears in MS 44 of the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, has lately been edited by Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg in his Three Coronation Orders*. The departures 
from the other MSS shown by this text are on the whole 
curious rather than important. 

(3) The third form is found with very little variation in several 


1 This MS is described in Archaeologia, vol. xxv, by Mr. Gage, who refers it to the 
first half of the tenth century. It is now MS 368 in the catalogue of the Rouen 
Library, where it is assigned to the ninth century. 

2 F. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal, p. 230. 

* MS Lat. 943 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

* Written at Winchester, probably about the end of the tenth century, afterwards 
in use in the diocese of Rouen. Now MS 369 of the Rouen Library. 

5 Written in the twelfth century, but probably copied from an earlier text. Now 
in the Douai Public Library, MS 67. 

* MS 146 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and MS Claudius A. iii in the 
British Museum. 

7 Written probably near Arras, afterwards part of the library of the monastery 
of Corbie, and now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, MS lat. 12052. See 
Delisle, Mémoire sur d@’anciens Sacramentaires, pp. 188-90. 

* Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xix, p. 53. 


1i2 
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English Pontificals of the twelfth century ', and in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth-century Pontifical left by Bp. Roger de Martivall 
of Salisbury to his cathedral church*. It is sometimes called 
the Order of Henry I, being assigned to the time of that king 
on the same insufficient ground which has served to connect the 
second form with the name of Aithelred*. Its contents corre- 
spond with tolerable exactness to the slightly divergent accounts 
given by Benedict of Peterborough and Roger de Hoveden of the 
first coronation of Richard I. 

(4) The last of the four forms appears in a considerable 
number of MSS of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries : some 
of these are Pontificals, one the Pontifical of the Abbot of 
Westminster: it is also found in the Westminster Missal, and 
in the various MSS of the Liber Regalis. The Westminster 
books and the Liber Regalis contain rather more minute rubrics 
than are generally to be found in the Pontificals; and the later 
books are rather more full than the earlier: but the service is 
practically the same in all *. 


In the earliest of the four forms, as it appears in the English 
books, the benediction of the new king takes place in the course 
of the Mass, between the Gospel and the Offertory. In the 
Leofric Missal, the prayers of the Mass do not appear in con- 
junction with the benedictions: but it is of course possible that 
the latter were intended to be used in the same manner as is 
prescribed in the English books. 

Of the three prayers which in Egbert’s Pontifical precede the 
anointing, the second (Deus gui populis) is indicated only by its 
first words, with a reference to a place ‘in capite libri’ It is 


* Two of these are in the British Museum, two at Cambridge (one in the 
University Library, the other at Trinity College), one at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and one at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

? Now in the Bodleian Library (MS Rawlinson C. 400). 

’ The ground in each case is a modern note added to the text for the sake of 
distinction in MS Claudius A. iii of the British Museum, which contains fragments 
of two Pontificals, and thus includes both forms. 

* The text and notes of the Westminster Missal edited by Dr. Wickham Legg 
for the Henry Bradshaw Society supply the means for a minute study of these 
variations, and of the fully developed form of the coronation order. 

5 The reference is apparently to a Benedictio episcopalis in the order for the 
consecration of a bishop: but this form does not exactly agree with the prayer 
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not mentioned in the Leofric Missal, and was probably not from 
the first in its present position. As it stands, it comes between 
two benedictions (Te invocamus and In diebus eius) which were 
probably at first a single prayer’. It is to be noted moreover 
that whereas the whole number of the prayers in Egbert’s book 
is eight, the last of the series is described in the rubric which 
directs its use as ‘oratio septima,’ a discrepancy probably due 
to the insertion of Deus qui populis. The general character of 
this group of prayers is that of petition for blessings on the 
new king and on his people, and for the prosperity of his 
reign. 

As to the anointing, the directions given in Egbert’s book 
are not minute. One of the bishops is to pour oil upon the 
king’s head, while others anoint him, applying the unction, 
presumably, to different parts of his person. The Psalm Domine 
in uirtute tua with the antiphon Unxerunt Salomonem accompany 
this action. Then follows the prayer Deus electorum fortitudo, 
beseeching that grace may be bestowed upon the king by means 
of the anointing*. In the Leofric Missal the rubric as to 
anointing, the anthem, and the psalm are absent: the act of 
anointing, however, is implied by the presence of the prayer Deus 
electorum. 

Next, ‘omnes pontifices cum principibus’ deliver the sceptre 
to the king, an act followed by a long benediction, made up of 
short clauses, on the model of the Episcopal benedictions at 
Mass, and ending, like these forms, with the clause Quod ipse 
prestare, &c. The ‘baculus’ is then delivered ; but by whom, the 
rubric does not show. Its delivery is followed, or accompanied, 
by a benediction in which the words of Gen. xxvii 28, 29, and 
Gen, xlix 25, 26 are combined with slight alteration. The 
‘helmet’ is then placed on the king’s head by all the bishops, 
Deus qui populis which appears in the later coronation orders. It would require 
some modification for use in the benediction of the king. 

‘ The abnormally abrupt beginning of the second of these two forms suggests 
that it is really part of a longer prayer: and in an eleventh-century Milanese 
Ordo published by Magistretti (Pontificale in usum Eccl. Mediol., Milan, 1897, p. 112) 
the two are joined together as a continuous whole. 

? As the rubric stands in Marténe’s text, it would seem that Deus electorum is to 
be said by one of the bishops during the anointing: but the words ‘ dicat orationem’ 


are an insertion made apparently without MS authority, and are not needed to 
complete the sense of the rubric, if its punctuation is slightly changed. 
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and another benediction, in words selected from Deut. xxxiii, 
is pronounced’. The clergy and the people unite in the 
acclamation ‘Viuat rex N. in sempiternum’: and the king 
(placed, according to the Leofric Missal and the Jumiéges 
Pontifical, ‘in solio regni’) is saluted with a kiss by the ‘ principes’ 
(or by ‘omnis populus,’ according to the Jumiéges MS)?: the 
final benediction (Deus perpetuitatis) is said over him, and the 
service of the Mass proceeds. The oblation of the king is 
mentioned in the Hanc igitur, but there is no rubrical direction 
as to his making an offering. 

Attached to the order, in all three books, is an instruction to 
the effect that it is proper for the king on his enthronement 
to enjoin upon the Christian people subject to him three precepts. 
These may be taken to represent (like the ‘edictum’ of the 
Roman praetor) the principles on which he intends to govern, 
and so far cover the same ground as the oath required of the 
king in the later coronation orders, for which, in its earliest form, 
they supply the substance. But no oath is required of him: 
no acknowledgement of him by the people is provided for before 
his crowning and enthronement: no words are used which indi- 


cate that authority is given him by his coronation. The delivery 
of the insignia of royalty is not accompanied by words that 
connect them with special functions or special duties of the king. 
The whole character of the order is that of benediction: its 
central act is the anointing: and the central point of its inter- 
cessions is in the prayer conjoined with that act. 


In the tenth-century order the king is led by two bishops from 
the ‘ conuentus seniorum’ to the church: the anthem Firmetur 
manus tua is sung in the procession. He lies prostrate before 
the altar during the singing of Ze Deum laudamus, and then, 
‘being chosen by the bishops and by the people,’ he makes his 
promise, ‘in the name of Christ,’ to keep the three rules which 
his predecessors had proclaimed. Then follow the first three 


! The delivery of the sceptre and staff and the coronation with the galea are not 
mentioned in the Leofric Missal, which contains, however, the long benediction 
(Benedic Domine hunc pr lem principem) and the two scriptural forms (Ommni- 
potens det tibi and Benedic Domine fortitudii 

? The rubric of the Pontifical of Egbert is here apparently corrupt. The other 
books do not exactly agree. 
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prayers of the older ordo—Te invocamus, Deus qui populis, and 
In diebus eius—said ‘by the bishops’.’ The fourth prayer, 
entitled Comsecratio Regis, implores a special blessing for the 
person ‘quem supplici deuotione in regem Anglorum uel Saxonum 
pariter eligimus.’ It desires for him, among other things, that he 
‘may nourish and teach, defend and instruct the Church of the 
whole realm of Angles and Saxons ... cum plebibus sibi annexis’; 
that he may be set on high in the governance of the realm, and 
anointed with the oil of the grace of the Holy Spirit. The king is 
then anointed with oil*, while the anthem Unxerunt Salomonem 
is sung; the anointing is followed by a short prayer (Christe 
perunge hunc regem), the complement or conclusion of that which 
precedes it *, by Deus electorum fortitudo, and by another prayer 
(Deus Dei Filius) to the same purpose. 

Next comes the delivery of the insignia: the giving of each 
is performed with a special formula, and followed by a bene- 
dictory prayer for the king. The insignia mentioned are the 
ring, the sword, the crown, the sceptre and the staff. The girding 
of the sword is accompanied by the anthem Confortare et esto 
uir*, The benediction after the crowning is in part identical 
with the Deus perpetuitatis of the older Ordo. That after the 
delivery of the staff is on the model of the Episcopal benedictions: 
it is followed by another, on the same lines, consisting of the first 
three clauses of the long benediction, Benedic Domine hunc 
praesulem. 

The formula of enthronement (S¢a et retine) is entitled ‘ Designa- 
tio status regii,’ and illustrates the character of the newer service. 
The royal state which belonged to the king by right of succession 
is committed to him ‘ per auctoritatem Dei omnipotentis, et per 
praesentem traditionem nostram.’ He is bidden to give honour 
to the clergy ‘in locis congruis,’ that he may be confirmed as 


4 According to the rubrics of some MSS these are to be said by different bishops, 
the fourth prayer being said by the metropolitan, or the chief bishop present. 

? The precise details of the anointing are not specified. 

* In ‘Codex Ratoldi’ the two prayers are one: in the majority of the MSS 
a break is made before the anointing, with a termination in the usual form, and 
a fresh beginning made after it. 

* The revised form in the Corpus Christi College MS 44 provides an anthem for 
each of the insignia, and adds the pallium or mantle to their number. It substitutes 
new anthems for Unxerunt Salomonem and Confortare et esto uir, and adds anthems 
at other points. 
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‘mediator cleri et plebis?.’ After this allocution are placed the 
two scriptural benedictions of the older form, and with them 
the Consecratio Regis ends*. In practice it was followed by the 
celebration of the Eucharist, not placed, like the older form, in 
the Eucharistic service. 

In this second Ordo, some of the contents of the first have 
changed their place, some of the prayers are shortened or revised, 
but every portion of the older form is represented: the differences 
are in the way of additions to the older form. But these are of 
such a kind as to impart to the service a character which the 
older service had not. There is, on the part of the clergy and 
people, a formal recognition of the king whom the ‘conuentus 
seniorum’ has accepted ; on the part of the king, there is a pro- 
mise to rule according to certain principles*. There is a new 
form of benediction, in which the relation of the king to the 
Church and people of his realm is expressly set forth. The 
delivery of the insignia is made with increased formality; the 
enthronement is accompanied by a significant form of words. 
The difference between the two Ordines is not inaptly expressed 
by the titles which they severally bear in the Pontificals: the 
earlier Ordo is ‘ Benedictiones super regem’; the later is ‘ Con- 
secratio regis.’ 

Both forms, as we have seen, are found in books written outside 
England; the ‘Codex Ratoldi’ is probably earlier than any of the 
English books which contain the second Ordo: but it seems most 
likely that the text of the ‘Codex Ratoldi’ has been derived from 
an English source. It mentions, indeed, the ‘Francorum sceptra’; 
but the same prayer contains mention of the Church and realm 
of ‘ Albion,’ and another has a special mention of ‘S. Gregory, 
the apostle of the English.’ At the time, moreover, when the 
‘Codex Ratoldi’ was written the form of the Frankish coronations 


1 The language of the passage suggests the doctrine that the king is ‘ mixta 
persona’ :—‘ quatenus mediator Dei et hominum te mediatorem cleri et plebis in 
hoc regni solio confirmet.’ 

2 The revised form, which varies the text of several of the prayers, modifies or 
omits some passages in the first of these benedictions, and omits the second, putting 
in its place an altered version of Benedic Domine hunc pr l 

8 The ‘ Codex Ratoldi’ contains the form of promise demanded by the bishops of 
the king for the security of the privileges and rights of the Church and of their sees. 
This is not in the English MSS; but no doubt some such pledge was asked for and 
given as part of the process of the ‘ choosing’ of the king by the bishops. 
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was perhaps still unsettled. The order used by Hincmar and the 
six bishops who joined with him in crowning Charles the Bald at 
Metz in 869 is very different from that which was followed by the 
same metropolitan at the coronation of Lewis ‘the Stammerer’ 
in 877: and both these orders differ widely from any of the 


English forms, though both contain prayers which appear in 
the second English service’. 


The third form, introduced apparently after the Norman 
Conquest, differs much from both the earlier orders. There is but 
little left in it which is found also in Egbert’s Pontifical: and 
the prayers which are common to it and the tenth-century form 
have been rearranged. Several new prayers and formulae are 
introduced—new, that is to say, to the English order of service. 
The composition of the form has been much influenced by the 
Ordo Romanus published by Hittorp, or by some kindred Ordo. 

The form begins, like the second, with the procession from the 
‘conuentus seniorum”’ to the church, and with the anthem Firmetur 
manus. Inthe church, the king and bishops lie prostrate while 
a litany is sung. Then the king, ‘ab episcopis electus,’ makes 
his promise to the people: a bishop demands of them whether 
they are willing to be subject and obedient ‘tali principi ac 
rectori’; and on their assent being given, the service proceeds. 

The benedictions before the anointing are three. Two of these 
are new (Benedic Domine hunc regem and Deus ineffabilis auctor 
mundi): the third (Ommnipotens aeterne Deus), which is here placed 
first of the three, is identical, for the most part, with the Con- 
secratio of the second form. But it is separated from the anoint- 
ing, and the portion of it which followed the anointing disappears 
altogether. The mention of the Angles and Saxons disappears 
also , 


1 Thus the benediction at the anointing of Charles agrees closely with the English 
benediction after the delivery of the staff. The benediction at the anointing of 
Lewis is closely related to that in the English form; while in the same Ordo, the 
formulae in delivering the crown and sceptre are identical with those in the English 
books. See Mon. Germ. Hist., Capitula Francorum ii, pp. 456, 461. 

2 The ‘conuentus seniorum’ becomes, in the Pontifical of de Martivall, ‘con- 
uentus fidelium seruorum.’ The last word has been altered to ‘seniorum’ by 
a later hand. 

* The Ordo Romanus of Hittorp has the same prayers at this point, but in 
a different sequence. They are to be said by different bishops: in the English 
Ordo, apparently, all are said by the archbishop. 
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The directions for the anointing are more minute than those 
of the earlier English books. The king’s hands are first anointed, 
with the words ‘ Ungantur manus istae de oleo sanctificato unde 
uncti fuerunt reges et prophetae, sicut unxit Samuel Dauid in 
regem, ut sis benedictus et constitutus rex in regno isto super 
populum istum quem Dominus Deus tuus tradidit tibi ad regen- 
dum et gubernandum.’ Then follows a benediction (Prospice 
omnipotens Deus), after which the breast, shoulders, and arms of 
the king are anointed with the holy oil, and his head first with 
the oil and then with the chrism*. After the anointing has been 
performed, two more benedictions are said. The first of these 
(Deus Dei Filius) is common to the tenth-century form: the 
second (Deus qui es iustorum gloria) is new*. 

One striking feature in this section, as compared with the 
corresponding portion of the earlier offices, is the direction for the 
use of the chrism, the chief of the holy oils blessed on Maundy 
Thursday. The ‘oil of the catechumens’ sufficed for the unction 
of most anointed kings, and of the Western emperors: the kings 
of France and England alone were anointed with ‘cream*.’ In 
France the usage goes back, it would seem, at least to the time 
of Louis VIII, in the thirteenth century; in England, to the 
twelfth-century Pontificals: but it may, in both countries, be 
earlier than the rubrics which enjoin it. In France, the miraculous 
chrism contained in the ‘sainte ampoule’ was mingled for this 
purpose with chrism hallowed in the usual way: in England 
also there arose a tradition of a miraculous oil, but this was 
of later origin, and its influence was probably confined to the 
coronation of Henry IV +. 


2 In Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus the head is anointed first, the hands last. The 
formula for the anointing of the hands is the same as that in the English books. 
The use of chrism is not mentioned. 

? Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus places after the anointing three benedictions :— 
(1) Prospice omnipotens, (2) Deus qui es iustorum, (3) a consecratory prayer (in- 
troduced, after the manner of the Eucharistic preface, by Sursum corda and Vere 
dignum) made up by combining the Consecratio of the tenth-century form (which is 
thus repeated) with Deus Dei Filius. It may be noted that Prospice omnipotens 
is the central benediction of the form ‘ad ordinandum regem’ in the ninth-century 
Pontifical published by Magistretti, and regarded by him as ‘apographum authentici 
codicis ipsius Romanae Ecclesiae.’ 

* In England and in France the chrism was also used for the anointing of priests 
at their ordination. 

* See however below, p. 501 n. 4. 
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The delivery of the insignia begins with the sword: the next 
ornaments are the armi/lae, not mentioned in the earlier English 
books, and the pallium, which has hitherto appeared only in the 
revised form of the second order. Then follow the crown, the ring, 
the sceptre, and the staff. The sequence is thus different from 
that in t'.> second order as regards the position of the ring. The 
formulae used in delivering the ring and the sword are new, 
agreeing with those in Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus; those for the 
armillae and pallium are also new ; the formulae for the crown, 
the sceptre, and the staff remain unchanged’. The benediction 
which follows the giving of the insignia is the same, save for a few 
verbal differences, as the ‘Benedictio super regem in tempore 
synodi’ in the Pontifical of Archbishop Robert *. 

The king salutes the bishops with a kiss, and is then conducted 
by them to his throne, while the choir sing Ze Deum laudamus, 
and enthroned with the formula Séa e¢ retine,a formula which 
remains practically unchanged °. 


The changes which have been made in this order as compared 
with that of the tenth century produce, as we have seen, a con- 
siderable amount of agreement with Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus. 
In the thirteenth-century order of the coronation of the kings 
of France the conformity is closer still. In the fourth form of 
the English coronation order there is a partial return to the 
earlier model, so far as regards the inclusion of prayers omitted 
in the twelfth century, and the restoration of one at least to its 
former importance. 

The Liber Regalis and the Westminster service-books prescribe 
that the king, on the day before his coronation, is to ride in the 
sight of the people from the Tower to the Palace of Westminster. 
On the day of the coronation, which is to be on a Sunday, or 
a solemn festival, the prelates and nobles are to meet in the 
palace, and the king to take his seat ‘in aula regia maiori.’ 
He is to be conducted to the church, two bishops supporting 

1 In Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus the order of delivery is (1) sword, (2) armillae, 
pallium, ring, (3) sceptre and staff, (4) crown. No formula of delivery is provided 
for the armillae or the pallium; the sceptre and staff are covered by one formula. 

? It agrees with the benediction provided in Hittorp’s Ordo Romanus. 


’ The Ordo Romanus of Hittorp postpones the salutation and the singing of 
Te Deum till after the enthronement. 
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him?!, and to take his place upon a stage ‘ between the high altar 
and the choir.’ There he is to stand in the sight of the people, 
while the prelate who is to crown him asks their ‘will and 
consent.’ Then follows the anthem Firmetur manus (with the 
psalm Misericordias domini, not mentioned in the earlier forms): 
and the king makes his first offering at the altar, where the 
collect Deus humilium uisitator is said over him. One of the 
bishops then preaches, ‘ breuiter,’ a sermon to the people: after 
which the king promises to grant to the people the laws and 
customs allowed by his predecessors, and especially those laws, 
customs, and liberties granted to the clergy and people by ‘the 
glorious king Edward, and the terms of his pledge being 
expounded to him, and agreed to by him, he confirms his 
promises by an oath*. 

The archbishop then begins the service by the singing of Veni 
creator. Before the Litany, the form Ze inwocamus appears once 
more: to the Litany are added the seven penitential psalms. 
Then follow, before the anointing, five prayers :—({1) Omnipotens 
sempiterne Deus (the Consecratio of the tenth-century form), 
(2) Benedic Domine hunc regem, (3) Deus ineffabilis auctor mundi, 


(4) Deus gui populis (which thus returns), (5) Deus electorum 
fortitudo, which is thus brought once more into immediate 
proximity to the anointing. The fact that, being so placed, 
Deus electorum is introduced by Sursum corda and Vere dignum 


seems to mark it as the special consecratory prayer of this fourth 
form. 


! The Bishops of Durham and Bath (who were at the time the two prelates senior 
by consecration) discharged this function at the coronation of Richard I : and their 
successors claim by prescription the right of discharging it, a right which they have 
generally exercised. The Tudor coronations, however, are an exception to this 
general rule. Henry VII was supported by the Bishops of Exeter and Ely 
(MS Ashmole 863); this precedent was followed in the case of Henry VIII 
(MS Tiberius E. viii, cited by Maskell), when the see of Durham was vacant and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells was resident at Rome: Edward VI was supported 
by the Bishop of Durham and the Earl of Shrewsbury (MS Ashmole 817): so 
also was Mary (Planché, Regal Records, p. 19); Elizabeth’s supporters were the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and the Earl of Pembroke (Calend. of State Papers: Venetian, 
1558-80, p. 18). The coronation of James I brought a return of the old tradition, 
which, however, was disregarded (like other traditions of more importance) at the 
coronation of William and Mary. 

? Henry VIII made some instructive changes in the actual form of the oath to be 
taken (Ellis, Orig. Letters, 2nd ser. vol. i, p. 176). 
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The anointing itself follows the same order as is prescribed in 
the twelfth-century books: the formula for anointing the hands 
remains the same: the prayer Prospice omnipotens is said before 
the further anointing of breast, shoulders, arms, and head: the 
anointing of the head is followed by Deus Dei Filius and Deus 
qui iustorum. But the anthem Unxerunt Salomonem reappears, 
with the psalm Domine in uirtute tua, to be sung at the 
anointing. 

In the next section, that which deals with the delivery of the 
insignia, the difference between the twelfth-century form and 
that of the Lider Regalis is strongly marked. Increased promi- 
nence is given to it by directions for the blessing of certain of the 
insignia before they are delivered to the king; and also by the 
appearance of detailed directions as to the vesting of the king 
after his anointing. This process may very likely have been 
conducted in the twelfth century much in the same way which 
we find prescribed in the fourteenth, although the rubrics do 
not expressly mention it, and the difference between the later 
and the earlier forms may thus be apparent rather than real. 
But while the silence of the earlier books prevents us from seeing 
how this feature of the service was developed, and gives rise to 
some uncertainty as to its precise significance, the ceremony, as 
it appears in its full growth, is certainly remarkable. 

The first vestment put on after the completion of the anointing 
is in the English versions of the order called a ‘ coif,’ which is 
placed upon the king’s head ‘propter unctionem’—to prevent, that 
is, the part touched by the holy oils from coming into contact 
with any other object while the traces of the anointing remained'. 
For this purpose it is to be worn for seven days after the corona- 
tion. The Latin rubric calls this ‘coif’ or cap ‘amictus’: and the 
name, taken in conjunction with what will appear with regard to 
some of the other vestments, suggests that it represents, in the 
order of vesting, the ornament which the name commonly denotes 
—that is to say, the amice. In judging of the likelihood of this, 
it must be remembered that the amice was anciently worn on 
the head, not merely placed there for an instant before arranging 
it upon the neck and shoulders, but covering the head until the 


1 Linen gloves were also put upon the king’s hands before the delivery of the 
sceptres; but they were apparently not retained after the coronation was ended. 
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priest had reached the altar, or even until a particular point in 
the service, when it was thrown back?. An amice which was to 
remain on the head would not unnaturally tend to become simply 
a coif. 

The king is also clothed with a vestment called ‘ colobium 
sindonis,’ which is described as being made ‘ad modum dalmaticae,’ 
—that is to say, with sleeves: in other words, with a sleeved 
rochet or alb. Over this is placed a ‘tunica longa et talaris’ 
answering to the dalmatic, and his sandals and spurs are put on 
his feet. Then he is girt with the sword, and thereafter receives 
the ‘armillae. This ornament we might naturally identify 
with the bracelets of gold which are mentioned in lists of the 
regalia, and with the bracelets mentioned in the accounts of the 
coronations of Edward VI and Mary. But the ornament, as 
described in the Liber Regalis, is not precisely of this kind. It is 
said to be ‘ about the neck like a stole and hanging down from 
each shoulder as far as the joints of the arms,’ and to be fastened 
to the joints of the arms with loops or ‘laces’ of silk. The silk 
loops may be the successors of the original ‘armillae*,’ but that 
part of the whole arrangement which is worn about the neck and 
hangs down from each shoulder is probably in its origin a stole, 
put on (in the old fashion) over the dalmatic, and worn in the 
manner of a bishop’s stole. 

The last of the royal robes, the pal/ium, is a mantle, square in 
shape, woven with a pattern of golden eagles. The tradition of 
the pattern has lasted till the most recent instance of its use: but 
the shape has been altered in course of time till the vestment has 
ceased to be ‘quadrum’ or ‘ quatuor initiis formatum.’ In its 
latest form, it somewhat resembles a cope: in its earliest form, it 
would seem to have suggested comparison with a chasuble, such 
as chasubles then were. 

Thus the eye-witness of Henry VI’s coronation, who has left us 
an account (not always easy to follow, or to reconcile with the order 


1 This was the use certainly in some churches of France, and probably of England 
also. The Dominicans, I believe, observe it still. 

? The bracelets are probably what the spectator of Elizabeth’s coronation calls 
‘garters’ (MS Ashmole 863). They seem to have degenerated into ties. In some 
of the Georgian orders they are called ‘silk strings.’ In the order for the late 
Queen’s coronation the ‘armill’ is not mentioned. The ornament ‘in modum 
stolae’ was however actually used, not being tied to the arms, but left pendent over 
each shoulder. (Zhree Coronation Orders, p. 148.) 
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of the service as it appears in other and more official authorities) 
of what he saw and heard, had on this one point a very clear 
impression left upon his mind—that at some time in the course 
of the service the child was arrayed like a bishop about to sing 
Mass. The resemblance between the royal vestments and the 
‘bishop’s gear’ is close enough not only to account for his 
comparison, but to lead to the conclusion that however the 
correspondence may have been brought about, whatever the 
intention of it may have been, it can hardly have been the result 
of accident. 

The crown is blessed before delivery, and set upon the king’s 
heac with the same formula as in the twelfth century. The 
crowning is followed by the benediction Deus perpetuitatis, and 
this by the anthem Confortare et esto uir and the psalm Dominus 
regit me. For the blessing of the ring two prayers are provided, 
for its delivery the twelfth-century form is used, after its delivery 
a short benediction which appears for the first time. The 
delivery of the sceptre and staff, the benedictions after each is 
delivered, the kiss, the enthronement, the homage, all follow the 
same course as in the twelfth century. The one point of special 


note after the crowning is the offering at the altar of the sword 
with which the king is girt, which is at once redeemed. This the 
Liber Regalis places between the delivery of the ring and that of 
the staff. 


The general tendency in the development of the service down 
to the formation of the fourth order is towards accretion. The 
third order discards, it is true, most of those forms of the first 
order which the second had retained; but the fourth restores 
some at least of the portions so discarded, and in it almost every 
feature of importance which has appeared in any of the three 
earlier orders finds a place’. The anointing gradually becomes 
more elaborate, or the directions for it more minute; and the 
delivery of the royal ornaments becomes gradually more 
prominent. From the accounts of various coronations, as 


1 The two scriptural benedictions which appear at the end of the first and second 
orders were in the fourteenth century said over the king in the course of the service 
of the Mass after the coronation, when he made his oblation at the altar. This may 
have been the case also in the twelfth-century order, 
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compared with the schemes drawn up beforehand and the 
directions of the service-books, it is clear that this part of the 
order of the service was that which most impressed the onlooker. 
The anointing he could not well see: the prayers he could not 
well hear: but the delivery of robes and sword and ring and 
crown and sceptres is generally noted with some fullness, though 
probably with occasional errors as to the precise sequence of the 
various acts. It is perhaps for this reason that these parts of 
the ceremonial remain so nearly as they were in the fourteenth 
century, and have resisted the tendency to change more effectually 
than the ‘littera scripta’ of prayers and benedictions. 

The beginning of change on any large scale was long delayed. 
At the coronation of Edward VI the council deliberated on 
certain changes, alleging that some alterations were rendered 
necessary by law’, and that it was desirable to abridge the 
service on the ground of the king’s inability to bear the fatigue 
of so long a ceremony. A scheme was drawn up for this 
purpose: but from an account of the proceedings at the corona- 
tion it would seem that (save probably for the oath, and possibly 
as to some details of the vesting) little change was actually made 


either by alteration or omission*. One addition was made, 
which tended rather to increase than to diminish the length 
of the proceedings. Three crowns were used, being set one after 
another on the king’s head,—the first ‘King Edward’s crown,’ 
the second ‘the imperial crown of this realm,’ the third ‘a very 
rich crown made for his Grace *,’ 


1 Burnet is probably right in his suggestion that this refers specially to the 
promises demanded from the king. Those made by Henry VIII had included 
a pledge to protect the monasteries: and subsequent events had made it in- 
expedient, from the point of view at least of a good many of the council, to require 
such a promise from his successor. 

2 See MS Ashmole 817. The statement in MS Harl. 3504 that the soles of the 
king’s feet were anointed is probably due to some misunderstanding. (See Three 
Coronation Orders, p. 151.) 

* The use of the second crown is perhaps to be accounted for by a desire to 
assert ‘that this realm of England is an empire’; and by the fact that the crown 
of S. Edward was not of the pattern recognised by later authorities as ‘imperial.’ 
The third crown was no doubt intended for the king’s own use, and was probably 
substituted for the others during the service instead of after it because the others 
were too large for the king to wear, and too heavy to be conveniently held above 


his head. But Mary also was crowned with three crowns, and Elizabeth with two, 
if not with three, 
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Mary’s coronation apparently followed closely the precedents 
of that of Edward VI. Of Elizabeth’s we have two accounts, 
one English, the other in the report of the Venetian agent to 
his Government, which illustrate the uncertainty of this particular 
kind of evidence’, They are both apparently the reports of 
eye-witnesses ; but they differ on some rather material points. 
If we trust the Venetian reporter, the coronation of Elizabeth 
took place in the course of a Mass celebrated not by the Bishop 
of Carlisle, who crowned the queen, but by the Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, who had consented to say Mass without elevating 
or consecrating the Host. The English witness says that the 
Mass which followed the coronation was said by the bishop. 
The Venetian agent is probably wrong in his statements: the 
English usage for several hundred years had been that the 
coronation should precede the Mass: and the divergence of some 
parts of the coronation service from the Roman model, which 
the Venetian notes, was probably due to the following of the 
ancient English order. The English reporter, it is true, speaks 
of the bishop singing ‘the . . . ? of the mass’ before the anoint- 
ing, and so appears to contradict his later statement that the 
Mass was begun after the coronation was ended. But the earlier 
statement is easily explained, and is really quite consistent with 
the later one*. There seems to be no sufficient reason to suppose 
that any important change was made in the form of service at 
Elizabeth’s coronation. The Epistle and Gospel were read both 
in Latin and in English: and possibly the English litany, 
authorised a few weeks before the coronation by the queen’s 
proclamation, may have been used in place of the Latin litany: 
but on this latter point there is no direct evidence. 

At the coronation of James I it might be expected that we 
should find changes on a large scale. But so far as the coronation 
service itself is concerned, the one important change consisted 


' Calendar of State Papers: Venetian, 1558-80; MS Ashmole 863 (printed in 
Nichols’ Progresses of Q. Elizabeth). 

? A blank space in the MS. 

% What the writer recognised as belonging to the Mass was no doubt the Sursum 
corda and the Preface introducing the consecratory prayer Deus electorum fortitudo, 
of which the music and the words might alike suggest the Eucharistic Preface. 
The blank space in the MS may be due to the uncertainty of the writer as to the 
proper term to denote this, or to his use of some term which perplexed Ashmole’s 
copyist. 


VOL. II. Kk 
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in the adoption of an English translation of the old Latin form 
of the Liber Regalis'. The English version is, speaking generally, 
a faithful one, though not always felicitous in expression: it may 
be said, indeed, that it is more remarkable for its close adherence 
to the original than for the grace of its style. But it is on the 
whole a good piece of work. It was employed also, with a few 
verbal alterations (generally bringing it closer to the original), 
and with the omission of one portion of the form for the blessing 
of the ring, at the coronations of Charles I and Charles II. 

On all these occasions, according to the practice from the 
tenth century, the coronation was followed by the celebration of 
the Eucharist?: and here, while the new English rite was of 
course followed, some use continued to be made of the old forms. 
The Collect was translated from the old Collect: the Epistle was 
nearly the same, the Gospel the same, as those appointed in the 
Liber Regalis. The ancient benedictions Deus det tibi and 
Benedic Domine fortitudinem were said, in English, over the 
king at the time of his oblation, and were followed by a translation 
of the ancient ‘secret*.’ At the coronations of Charles I and 
Charles II the anthem before the celebration, and that sung after 
the communion of the king, are identical with the ancient introit 
and ‘ communion *,’ 

The period of change began with the accession of James II, 
who, for obvious reasons, desired that the celebration of the 


1 The seven penitential psalms were omitted, some slight alterations affecting 
the anthems were made and a benediction inserted before Te Deum laudamus : but 
the main body of the service followed the old order. The dislocation exhibited by 
the text published by William Prynne in 1660 and reprinted by Canon Wordsworth 
in his Coronation of Charles I (Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1892) appears, from a compari- 
son with the order contained in MS Ashmole 863 (copied from a book at Whitehall in 
1660), to be due to some error—probably to the misplacing of the pages of Prynne’s 
transcript. Prynne totally omits the form of blessing the ring, which in MS 
Ashmole 863 is given in full. 

4 This, as regards the coronation of James I, is obscured by Prynne, whose text 
places part of the coronation service (including the actual crowning) after the 
offertory. 

* This was the arrangement at the coronation of James I. At the coronation of 
Charles I it was altered, the ancient ‘secret’ being said (as a benediction of the 
king) after he had made his offering of bread and wine, the other benedictions after 
his ‘ second oblation’ of a mark of gold. 

* The anthem Protector noster aspice appears in the order of James I, but only as 
an anthem at entering into the church. It is repeated in the orders for Charles I 
and Charles II. 
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Eucharist should not be connected with his own coronation, 
and gave instructions to Abp. Sancroft to revise the service, 
ordering him to ‘leave out the Communion service,’ and abridge 
the form of the coronation as far as possible, while preserving 
what was essential. Sancroft, though primarily responsible for 
the result, is perhaps not wholly responsible: he seems to have 
been assisted by other bishops. When he had done his work, 
about which he seems to have taken some pains, very little of the 
old service was left}. 

The things which remain most nearly as they were, and which 
were, perhaps, essential in the sense that their absence or altera- 
tion would have attracted the notice of any spectators who had 
been present at the coronation of Charles II, are the ceremonial 
acts. The prayers, and the forms of words accompanying those 
acts, are partly altered, abridged, or mutilated, partly omitted 
altogether. The collect Deus humilium uisitator is discarded for 
a new and more diffuse form: the litany remains, but is trans- 
ferred*, carrying with it to the place before the sermon a mutilated 
version of Omnipotens sempiterne Deus (the principal benediction 
of the tenth-century form) and an altered version of Deus qui 
populis. The shortened recension of Veni creator appears, 
followed by altered and abridged versions of Ze imuocamus and 
Deus electorum, which retains its Sursum corda and Vere dignum. 
The two other benedictions of this section disappear altogether. 
At the anointing the formula used for the hands is transferred 
(with more change than was necessary) to the anointing of the 
head: Prospice omnipotens Deus and Deus qui iustorum (of which 
the former had some special claim to be considered important) 
both disappear. The vestments and insignia are delivered almost 
as before: but the forms of their benediction are either altered 
or omitted; the forms of their delivery are changed in every 
case, the sceptre and staff being delivered with words entirely 
new*. The act of offering a mark of gold, which should have 


1 Sancroft had, it must be remembered, been chaplain to Bp. Cosin, and had 
been much concerned in the work of the revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 
He had probably more knowledge of liturgical matters than any other English 
bishop in 1685, Sparrow excepted. 

? This transference was apparently an afterthought. (See Sancroft’s draft order 
in MS Tanner 31.) 

* Together with the pallium the ‘orb’ is delivered, a change probably due to 

Kk2 
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taken place at the Offertory, is transferred to the coronation 
service, being placed (with a new benediction’) before Te Deum 
laudamus, which precedes the enthronement ; and the enthrone- 
ment is accompanied by a new recension of Sta et retine. 

The preparation of the order for the coronation of William 
and Mary was committed to Henry Compton, Bishop of London. 
He had about four weeks in which to carry out his work of 
revision; and his qualifications for the task were of the slightest. 
He may have been present at the coronation of Charles II: but 
if so, it was probably in the character of an officer of the Horse 
Guards: and it may fairly be conjectured that his ignorance of 
the history of the service he was called upon to revise was almost 
complete. It would not have been surprising if he had confined 
himself to verbal corrections of Sancroft’s form, and joined to it 
the order of the Communion service provided in the form for 
Charles II. But he was a man of energy and courage. The 
short time allowed was enough for him to effect more than one 
important change, and to remove the greater part of such remains 
of the ancient forms of prayer and benediction as had escaped the 
hand of Sancroft. 

The most marked change made by Compton was, strangely 
enough, a return to the usage contemplated in Egbert’s Pontifical. 
He had to decide how the Eucharistic service and the coronation 
service were to be combined, He might have decided the ques- 
tion by the last precedent, which had itself the sanction of the 
practice of at least six centuries. But though he had one or 
other of the earlier Stewart orders before him*, he chose rather 
to adopt a solution suggested, no doubt, by the forms of ordina- 
tion, and to place the coronation in the Communion service. 
The point at which he placed it, that at which the consecration 
of a bishop takes place, was practically the same point at which 
the benediction of the king is placed in Egbert’s Pontifical*. 


some uncertainty or misunderstanding as to the relation between the orb and the 
sceptre. There is a strong tendency visible in the benedictions to avoid blessing 
the thing, and to bless instead the person to whom it is to be delivered. 

1 The benediction inserted here in the order for James I was changed in that for 
Charles I. That now introduced is longer than either, and contains some reminis- 
cences of the benedictions formerly pronounced at the offertory. 

2 He included, as we shall see, something from one of these orders. 

* Of this precedent it is certainly most probable that Compton knew nothing. 
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The presence of the litany in the Communion service at the 
consecration of a bishop probably seemed to him rather an 
anomaly to be avoided than a precedent to be followed: he 
therefore, like Sancroft, linked the litany with the ‘recognition,’ 
and placed it before the beginning of the Communion service, 
thus separating it more widely from the remainder of the 
coronation service. He adopted Sancroft’s substitute for Deus 
humilium uisitator before the ‘recognition, and his version of 
Deus qui populis at the end of the litany, but discarded the 
remains of the prayer Omnipotens sempiterne Deus. 

In the Communion service the version of the ancient collect 
was discarded, the first of the two ordinary collects for the king 
being made to serve as the collect for the day. The Epistle and 
Gospel remained as in 1661. The form of the oath, which had 
been a matter of serious consideration on former occasions, was 
settled by the Act of the Convention Parliament. After the oath 
he retained the short version of Veni creator’. The remains of 
Te inuocamus \eft by Sancroft he removed, and he removed also 
the Sursum corda and Vere dignum before Deus electorum 
fortitudo. That prayer he altered, substituting for the latter 
part of it phrases which make up a formal benediction of the oil, 
and a prayer for the sovereigns to be anointed*. Sancroft had 
left but little of the old form: what Compton left was hardly 
more than twenty words. 

A more important point, however, than the disappearance of 
Sancroft’s composition is the fact that in Compton’s hands this 
prayer was made to contain for the first time an express blessing 
of the anointing oil. Anciently, the oil and chrism had been 
hallowed apart from the service, and needed not to be blessed again. 
For Mary’s coronation, when the yearly blessing of the oils had 
been for some time interrupted, the oil and chrism were brought 
from abroad*. At Elizabeth’s coronation the same difficulty did 
not arise. What oil was used at the coronation of James I it 
is hardly possible to say*. For Charles I a compound oil was 


’ There are a few slight variations from the form contained in the Ordinal. 

* The latter part of the prayer is for the most part extracted from the orders for 
Baptism and Confirmation, 

* Calendar of State Papers: Venetian, 1534-54, Pp. 432. 

‘ The directions preparatory to his coronation (MS Ashmole 863) speak of 
‘the Ampull wherein is the oyle with which anciently the Kings and Queenes 
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prepared, and blessed by Laud, then Bishop of St. David's, 
acting for the Dean of Westminster, before the coronation; and 
as Sancroft has left on record the rule that the oil should be 
blessed by the Dean, if he be a bishop, or if he be not, then by 
the Archbishop himself, it may be gathered that this course was 
followed at the coronations of Charles II and James II. The 
order for the preparation of the anointing oil for William and 
Mary shows that in this respect the Stewart precedents were 
followed: but the appearance of an express prayer for the 
blessing of the oil in the coronation service itself suggests that 
the tradition noted by Sancroft was not followed. Compton, 
very possibly, was not aware of it’. 

The manner and form of the anointing were changed. The 
places to be anointed were reduced to three—the head, breast 
and hands: and the head, contrary to long established usage, was 
to be anointed first. The latter part of the formula provided by 
Sancroft for the anointing of the head was placed (in a slightly 
altered form) at the close of the anointing, and was followed by 
a new benediction, agreeing for its first few words with Sancroft’s 
substitute for Deus Dei Filius. Before the anointing, as in 


Sancroft’s order, was sung an anthem beginning ‘Zadok the 
priest.’ The words do not, in either case, quite correspond with 
the old anthem Unxerunt Salomonem?. 

In the delivery of the insignia, certain omissions were probably 


have beene annoynted.” The Venetian agent’s account of the proceedings 
(Calendar of State Papers: Venetian, 1603-7, p. 76) shows that it was reported 
that ‘the oil was consecrated long ago, and is kept in the Tower of London,’ 
and states that it had been used also for Edward VI and Elizabeth. It is not 
impossible that it may have been the alleged miraculous oil of which we find 
mention made in the time of Edward II, and again at the accession of Henry IV. 

* In the orders for the coronations since 1689 the words ‘Bless this oil and 
sanctify’ have been changed to ‘ Bless and sanctify,’ so that the oil is no longer 
mentioned in this clause. But at a later mention of the oil the archbishop is 
directed to ‘lay his hand upon the Ampulla,’ a fact which suggests that the prayer 
is still intended to imply a petition for the benediction of the oil, and that the 
usage by which it was hallowed before the time of the coronation has not been 
resumed, 

2 The use of ‘Zadok the priest,’ in some form, has been continuous. Its survival 
is perhaps due to Handel's music. For the choice of anthems in the later coronation 
orders seems to have been determined less by ecclesiastical tradition than by the 
popularity of certain compositions or the influence of composers. It has depended, 
probably, not so much on the judgement of the archbishop as on the taste of the 
sovereign, or of the organist of Westminster. 
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due to the difficulty arising from the joint coronation of a king 
and queen’. But besides the omissions, there were further 
changes. The sword was to be offered and redeemed as soon as 
it was girt on. The delivery of the pa//ium and orb was provided 
with a new formula. The delivery of the crown (or rather 
crowns) was placed last. For the delivery of all the insignia the 
formulae were altered into further divergence from the wording 
of those in the earlier orders. 

After the delivery of the ancient insignia Compton provided 
a new feature in the delivery of the Bible, accompanied by a dis- 
course of some length, and this is followed by a long benediction, 
on the model of that which Sancroft had attached to the ‘ second 
oblation.’ Ze Deum laudamus, as before, precedes the enthrone- 
ment: Sta et retine is modified afresh. 

With regard to the latter part of the Communion service, it 
may be noted that the translation of the ancient ‘secret’ is used, 
as in the order for Charles I and Charles II, after the offering 
of bread and wine. After the offering of gold, the scriptural 
benedictions are discarded, their place being taken by the same 
prayer which had been said at the earlier offering, after the first 
entrance into the church. A proper Preface, newly composed, is 
provided ; and the use of certain ‘final Prayers’ before the last 
benediction is directed. 

The general result of Compton’s revision was that nothing 
of the ancient order remained in its place without change; and, 
as I have said, very little of it was left at all. The portions least 
affected were Deus qui populis, Unxerunt Salomonem, and the 
formula for the delivery of the sword. Besides these, the ancient 
‘secret’ has remained down to the time of the last coronation 
in its place after the offering of the bread and wine. 

All the succeeding orders follow in their main outline the order 
prepared by Compton. Minor changes have been made from 
time to time. The ornaments omitted by him have been restored 
to their place, though not always used. The anointing at the 
last two coronations has been limited still further, extending only 
to the head and hands: and in the same cases the girding on of 


1 The hose and sandals, the ‘colobium sindonis,’ the ‘tunica talaris’ and the 
‘armillae’ are omitted: but they return at later coronations. The sword was 
delivered to both William and Mary, but girt only upon the former, 
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the sword has been omitted. What further changes may be made 
in time to come, it would be difficult to predict. But even the 
changes which were made by Sancroft and Compton, made as 
they were with scanty knowledge and scanty regard for ancient 
forms, have not entirely destroyed the character of the service. 
In its most recent form, indeed, it is hardly to be reckoned as the 
direct descendant of the order of the Liber Regalis; its true 
ancestor is the order of the Revolution. Yet in its ceremonial 
and even in its liturgical forms it is the representative of an 
ancient line; some of its features can be traced back to remote 
antiquity. It is like some ancient fabric which has suffered much 
from the work of ignorant builders, destroying where they sought 
to improve, but which yet remains a monument of singular 
interest, demanding not only taste and skill but regard for its 


whole past history in any architect to whose care it can safely 
be committed. 


H. A. WILSON. 





THE RELATION OF MIRACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


My object in the present paper is to ask for a reconsideration 
of the true force, meaning and use of miracle, in relation to 
Christian doctrine. The position I wish to maintain is by no 
means absolutely new, but, although often recognised in various 
degrees, it has almost always been obscured by its conjunction 
with secondary and, as it seems to me, inconsistent con- 
siderations. 

Perhaps the simplest statement of the common use may be 
found in Paley. We have two grounds for the acceptance of 
Christianity : 

1. The argument of intrinsic reason, drawn from design. 

2. The evidence of miracles, the historic validity of which 
can be demonstrated. Gibbon accepts the same view in his 
famous fifteenth chapter. He gives as the third reason for the 
triumph of Christianity that ‘The supernatural gifts must have 
conduced very frequently to the conviction of infidels.’ Hume, 
Mill, Huxley, and indeed all sceptics, similarly assume that 
miracles form an argument for Christianity which must be met. 
The very obvious reply that miracles were also alleged on behalf 
of many false religions involved a modification of the argument 
which may be seen in Dr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures. He admits 
that there might be miracles worked on behalf of a false belief, 
and that the prior credibility of the faith must be therefore a con- 
dition of a valid argument from them. 

‘When we know upon antecedent grounds that the doctrine 
is false, the miracle admits of a secondary explanation, viz. as a 
trial of faith; but the first and most natural explanation of it 
is still as evidence of the doctrine.’ 

Nor has he any doubt of the practical effect of the evidence: 
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‘Christianity is the religion of the civilized world, and it is 
believed upon its miraculous evidence.’ 

The argument which is urged that the intrinsic nature of the 
doctrines, and their adaptation to the human heart, supplies 
of itself the proof of their truth, he rejects as an inversion of 
the proper order and rule of proof. Further on he slightly 
modifies this position, at least in regard to the great miracles 
of the creed : 

‘Not only are miracles conjoined with doctrine in Christianity, 
but miracles are inserted zz the doctrine and are part of its con- 
tents. This insertion of the great miracles of our Lord’s life 
in the Christian Creed itself serves to explain some language 
in the Fathers. The miraculous Birth of our Lord, His Resur- 
rection and Ascension, were inserted in the Christian creed ; 
which cardinal miracles being accepted, the lesser miracles of our 
Lord’s ministry had naturally a subordinate place as evidence.’ 

In spite therefore of his assertion that the mature of the 
revelation, and the evidence of the revelation cannot be disjoined, 
I am afraid that it must be admitted that in a very material 
respect he has disjoined them. The union and identity which 
he has also admitted has only the effect of producing a feeling 
of circularity in the argument. It is very difficult to see, after 
miracles had been accepted, why any further evidence was re- 
quired, or how if the lesser miracles followed from the cardinal 
ones they could possibly constitute evidence tothem. Dr. Mozley’s 
subsequent explanation, that the doctrine, including the greater 
miracles, must be first credible and then proved, no doubt does 
away with the defect so far as the strict logic goes, though it 
still leaves an uncomfortable feeling behind it; but in any case, 
it only gets rid of the defect by once more disjoining the proof 
from the doctrine, at least so far as the argumentative process 
is concerned. 

Dr. Bernard, writing on Miracles in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (iii 388 a), takes substantially the same view: 

‘Miracles are a proof of the Divine origin of a doctrine, pro- 
vided the doctrine be in itself worthy of a Divine author. No 
miracle could justify us in acting or teaching contradictory to 
conscience, or in referring such teaching to God.’ 
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I, 


I want now to consider, in the first place, what is the actual 
effect of miracles in producing belief. Gibbon, it will be 
observed, does not doubt such effect, provided, as he hints with 
his grave irony, that they can be really shown. Dr. Mozley 
goes further by asserting that the effect is self-evidently there, 
and due to miracles as a cause. Mr. Matthew Arnold with 
straightforward, if irreverent, wit replies roundly: ‘If I could 
turn my pen into a pen-wiper, it would not prove the truth 
of what I am writing’; and others have put the same argument 
more elaborately. However I may differ from the ultimate 
conclusions, it seems to me that the latter are nearer to the 
truth; not only on consideration of proper deduction, but on 
consideration of what is actually effective. 

Now as regards this latter point we may consider the effect 
of miracles in two ways, according to the influence they exert 
(1) upon unbelievers, (2) upon Christians. So far as unbelievers 
are concerned, it is admitted by all observers of modern thought 
that in consequence of the increased intellectual predominance 
of natural science, the conviction of the uniformity of nature 
has changed the miracles from an evidence into a standing 
difficulty. So much is this the case that a very strong school of 
religious reformers has endeavoured to reconstitute Christianity 
by ridding it of its supernatural element. It is in answer to 
this school that Dr. Mozley pointed out that the miraculous 
element was inserted in the Gospel as an essential part. This 
is the side of the question which is, I believe, of vital impor- 
tance; and by treating some of the miracles as merely evidential, 
or at any rate as capable of being regarded independently as 
evidence, he has altogether obscured the nature of the essential 
part which miracles do take in revelation. At the most he 
might seem to have made it clear in regard to the greater 
miracles of the Creed, and, although in his fourth lecture on 
Belief in God he has taken a more consistent line, the obscurity 
of the effect is not removed. 

It may, of course, be replied that unbelievers always will 
exist, and that they will avail themselves of any excuse the 
habit of the age supplies. What that will be is a mere accident. 
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If we want to know real motives we must ask not what is 
pleaded as the justification of unbelief, but what has been the 
attraction to those who gave themselves up to understand. This 
test unfortunately is rather difficult to use. It is as easy to 
mistake what is really drawing the one class as what is really 
repelling the other. So far as the positive evidence goes, it 
seems to me much nearer the truth to say that the average 
Christian believes because he thinks Christianity to be true on 
intrinsic grounds, than that he believes it because he thinks he 
can prove that miracles really happened. Where, however, we 
have to allow, first for the influence of prior theory as to how 
the argument ought to run, and, secondly, for a very strong 
aversion to the intellectual labour of facing proof at all, and 
the consequent desire to take the easier road—‘I know it in 
myself’—we do not get much help. Nor do I wish to press 
the argument that miracles are felt as a severe strain even by 
many who began, and who still consider themselves, as devout 
believers. 

The simplest test is the regard paid by Christians generally 
to external miracles. The late Madame Blavatsky, in ushering 
theosophy into the world, claimed to have authenticated her 
teaching by many such proofs. It is true that in this case the 
Society for Psychical Research made some havoc in Madame 
Blavatsky’s claim, but that, I venture to say, is a mere detail. 
The levitation of the medium Holmes rests on evidence which 
has never been satisfactorily explained. What then? Does 
any Christian for this reason in the least incline to believe in 
Mr. Holmes? Dr. Mozley’s and Dr. Bernard’s reply, that in this 
case the doctrine was in itself incredible, is scarcely adequate. 
There are Christian spiritualists who claim that the miracles 
they work are done on behalf of Christian faith, manifestations 
of supernatural power for the conviction of an unbelieving age. 
There are some silly people who believe them, but I am sure 
I am only expressing the vast mass of sound, healthy feeling 
when I say that none of these miracles move us in the least 
degree. We did not wait for the Psychical Society to disbelieve 
in Madame Blavatsky ; nor did we even trouble to ask what her 
doctrines were. Of course the sceptic and the theosophist have 
replied together that that is our inconsistency. We claim 
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serious attention for our own miracles, and we will not even so 
much as look at theirs. I do not think we can deny that it 
is inconsistent, and the reply to the taunt is not a very simple 
one. Part of it I may revert to further on, but the first and 
simplest answer seems to me quite plain. We were quite mis- 
taken if we spoke of our belief as founded upon miracles in 
that sense. 

The correctness of this may be further tested by a con- 
sideration of alleged Christian miracles, and, as I am aware 
that opinions on this subject differ, it is rather hard to do more 
than give one’s own view, and leave it to others to agree or 
disagree. I confess myself one of those who, without positively 
asserting that it is so, would be quite ready to admit that the 
grace of miracles is still vouchsafed to the Church. I will 
put a case hypothetically. Suppose a missionary were to tell 
me of miracles which he believed God had permitted him to 
perform; if he were a sensible and humble man, I should be 
quite willing to believe him and to give God the praise. If, 
however, he began to preach about it, and to say that such 
power was a clear proof of the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
validity of Anglican orders, I should certainly begin to suspect 
the miracle, although in this case I have no quarrel whatever 
with the Thirty-nine Articles, which I believe to contain a very 
excellent body of divinity. Suppose the man replied to me 
that he could produce the affidavits of the Vice-Consul and two 
Mandarins, brought in to see it happen, so far from thinking 
this evidential purpose was the ‘natural explanation of the 
miracle, I can imagine nothing more likely to produce un- 
belief. I should certainly tell him that I thought his miracle an 
insult to Anglican orders and the Thirty-nine Articles too. In 
saying that I do believe in the possibility of the occurrence of 
miracles at the present day, I can hardly expect every one to 
agree with me, though I do anticipate at least sympathy; in 
the rest I, much more confidently, anticipate both sympathy 
and agreement. 

We are told that the Congregation of Rites is extremely strict 
about its rules of evidence for miracles before issuing a decree 
of canonisation, and, here also, I feel confident that the vast 
mass of healthy English instinct will take the trial of the matter 
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as simple irreverence. Some of us think St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury a saint and martyr, and some do not. For my own part 
I have a profound reverence, and I think this age and church 
have great need to learn reverence, for any man who can stand 
out against sheer force with his back to the wall, and die without 
flinching ; whether St. Thomas also raised a dead man to life 
is a matter on which I feel no interest whatever. It is related 
that when a certain priest began proclaiming how he had been 
converted through a miracle vouchsafed to him, St. Hugh of 
Lincoln replied uneasily, ‘I wish the man would keep his un- 
belief to himself?’ 

Yet what would we have? In a strictly scientific spirit, we ask 
of the medium, just as we ask of the ‘ fasting-man,’ or the athletic 
record-breaker, that he shall work his show under test conditions. 
Yet we do not ask if our Lord was submitted to test conditions. 
For my own part the irreverence of the idea seems so shocking 
that I cannot even write the sentence, even to point out the 
impossibility of it, without pain. As a matter of fact, it is the 
entire absence of a desire to attract attention or excite wonder, it 
is their simplicity and naturalness, which make the character of 
the Gospel miracles so distinctive and so impressive. The very 
miracles which were asked for under approximately test con- 
ditions, and which would therefore have been singularly effective 
as evidence, and to which moreover a promise of belief was 
attached, were promptly and peremptorily refused. We all feel 
that this was right and inevitable ; precisely because we all feel in 
our Own consciences, whatever we may say in our arguments, that 
miracles are not in place when hawked about as evidence. 

This principle will, I think, become more, instead of less, plain, 
if we consider miracles in reference to the earliest ages instead 
of to modern times. Dr. Bernard lays great stress upon the 
distinction (of. cit. p. 379 4): 

‘It is a remarkable circumstance that the great stumbling- 
block at the present day to many persons who are anxious to 
accept the Christian creeds should be the statement of the very fact 
which was put forward in the apostolic age as the one convincing 
proof of their truth, viz. the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. 
The Christian miracles were once an “aid to faith”; they are 
now regarded by many as a grave hindrance to the acceptance of 
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Christianity. .. . So it has come to pass that the argument based 
on the miracles with which Christianity was ushered into the 
world,’ &c. 

In the first sentence Dr. Bernard speaks of a specific miracle, 
the Resurrection, which is at once a doctrine avd a miracle, and 
its treatment is in consequence rather complicated. That St. Paul 
does appeal to the Resurrection as a convincing proof is certainly 
unquestionable, and that he treats it as a proof by virtue of its 
miraculous character—as I shall endeavour to show, for a good 
reason. That, however, is not the present question. Did St. Paul 
use its miraculous character as evidence of what the doctrine was, 
or as independent evidence that the doctrine was true? When 
Dr. Bernard speaks of a convincing proof, he surely implies an 
independent proof. Now if Madame Blavatsky or any one else 
offers me a miracle as independent proof of any thing, she and they 
must consider that the whole force of the proof will lie in the 
verifiable character of the evidence. It is true that St. Paul once 
or twice lays stress upon the evidence, but the inference from this 
isambiguous. Did he offer the evidence for purpose of verification, 
or in order to emphasise that he was speaking of an objective fact ? 
I assert that St. Paul’s whole use of the Resurrection and its 
evidence proves that the latter, and not the former, was in his mind. 
If he believed that the fact of a miracle was a convincing proof, 
the obvious thing to do was to invite the Athenian philosophers 
to send a commission to examine the evidence. 

That he never meant the miraculous character of the event to 
be an independent proof can, I believe, be shown quite conclusively. 
In the first place the Resurrection was very ill suited to such 
apurpose. It has often been observed by Christians, and objected 
by sceptics, that the evidence for it is of a very peculiar kind. If 
it was meant in any way as an independent proof, why were 
our Lord’s appearances rigidly confined to believing, ie. to 
prejudiced, witnesses. Surely it is a great evidential defect. 
A single appearance to the Jews generally would have been 
more ‘convincing,’ than all the rest put together. If St. Paul 
wished to produce conviction by such means, the raising of Lazarus 
would have been more to the point. 

But even that is not all. Merely as a proof, the Resurrection 
was not in any case a very good subject of appeal. For it 
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St. Paul seldom offered more than his own bare word ; yet if he 
did mean to use testimony of this kind, if he thought it in the 
least likely to work conviction, he had the best of proofs in 
his own hands; he had the power of working miracles. Why 
does he never so use them? Why when he has worked them does 
he never appeal to them? Bede’s History offers an excellent 
illustration of the process. St. Augustine claimed a true mission 
which the British bishops refused to admit. St. Augustine 
challenged them to the test of miracle. This is so clear an 
instance of the obvious evidential use of a miracle that there 
must be some reason for the entire absence of anything like it in 
the New Testament. 

What that reason is may be considered from two sides. Partly 
it might be explained directly from the nature of faith, but this 
argument, tempting as it is, would involve too much disputable 
matter, and there is a simpler way of putting it. Miracles have no 
effective evidential value in this age, because of our prior conviction 
of the uniformity of nature; they had no effective value as an ‘aid 
to faith’ in the Apostolic age for just the opposite reason. That 
age was as accustomed to magic, and as profoundly credulous of 


it, as we are incredulous. Everybody believed in magic. To find 
a new magician would have been to find a new fashionable lion, 
and St. Paul had no desire to be a nine-days’ wonder. The faith 
that comes of that sort of thing we know too well, and despise. 
We all of us, as Christians, resent the words magical and thauma- 
turgical as applied to our Faith; but if so, I venture to think we 
ought also to drop the magical and thaumaturgical argument. 


II. 


I have tried, therefore, to point out the argument which cannot 
effectively, and which ought not, to be drawn from miracles. In 
order to understand the nature of the appeal which unquestionably 
is made to them in Scripture we ought to consider the position 
of religious thought, first in St. Paul’s day, and secondly in our 
own. 

The primitive forms of heathenism were essentially human 
and simple. Man’s own life and being, his relations with his 
neighbours and even with his enemies, his relations with nature, 
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supplied him with abundant ground for faith in a God, very real 
and, though magnified, very human, Who cared for him. It is 
evident that this belief was not merely, as it is often put, an 
instinctive craving of his heart, assuming hopes for facts ; for the 
object of his belief was never altogether an object of hope, some- 
times it was one purely of dread. It was, therefore, a natural 
inference of his reason, and he had to take the conclusion of his 
unconscious syllogisms as he found it. With the widening of 
his experience of life and its complexity his monotheism failed 
him, and the heathen became a polytheist. 

In an age of reflection men began from a different point. If 
we regard nature as a whole, we find her dominated by the sense 
of unity. All things begin from one; the deeper we go into them, 
the more they seem to return to one. The philosophers became 
monotheists. But, when reached, this unity is a mere abstraction, 
a summum genus, the essence of pure being. So the Neo- 
Platonist put it; the Absolute and Infinite was the One, the All 
and the Nothing. Monotheism became Pantheism, and Pantheism 
is only distinguished from Atheism by the magnificence of its 
rhetoric. Whether we worship everything or worship nothing, is 
a difference of language only. Neo-Platonism, therefore, could 
not dispense with Polytheism, which at least gave reality to 
religion and worship. Indian thought has necessarily moved 
along the same paths. The primitive Vedas, like the Greek 
hymns, are in turn simply polytheistic and simply monotheistic. 
Philosophic Brahminism is rigidly monotheistic, but unreal ; 
religious worship in India is real, but polytheistic. 

No other result is possible to purely natural inference. No 
deduction can draw out from a premiss more than the premiss 
contains in it, and God, as true subsistent Being, is not contained 
in nature. There is a famous story of Sydney Smith rebuking 
a blatant atheist at dinner by the pointed question, ‘Do you 
doubt the existence of the cook?’ For its purpose the question 
was sound enough, but let us examine its full validity. Strictly 
speaking, from the dinner we cannot deduce the cook, because the 
cook is not in the dinner ; we deduce the abstract idea of cookery. 
We may, indeed, by induction from other considerations, infer 
that there was a cook, but even this is only a probable inference, 


for, at least in some places, you may get your eggs cooked for 
VOL. II. L1 
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you if you leave them out accidentally. If you want the cook, 
you must ask your host for an introduction. 

This distinction is really very much more than a refinement of 
logical accuracy. When I was a very young curate, one of my 
choristers was a greengrocer’s boy, and I remember being greatly 
interested. I had always supposed, as I think most people do, 
that a greengrocer’s boy was a sort of animated basket with 
a whistle attached, which came up to the side door; and to find 
that he was a very charming and affectionate little lad, who had 
a mother, like the rest of us, and wanted to be good and found it 
rather hard work, also like the rest of us, and was a very good 
cricketer, was quite a discovery. If some fashionable people 
would discover that their servants were real human beings, quite 
as interesting and as worth knowing as many of one’s drawing- 
room ‘friends, that would be a very useful discovery also ; but it 
is a discovery which can never be made so long as we treat our 
servants as the pure (or perhaps the impure) abstract of cookery 
and house-cleaning. We must get ‘introduced’ to them, and 
learn to understand them as something transcending the functions 
they perform. 

Now what happens here is precisely the same in regard to 
Christianity. By natural inference from the functions we see 
performed in nature, we only arrive at the conception of general- 
ised nature, or generalised force, and whether the naturalist 
chooses to turn Pantheist and to call generalised nature God, or 
not, makes little difference. Of course Christians also make 
inference, but neither will this inference lead to the transcendent 
unless it is met by the transcendent, that is, by revelation. 

This question of transcendency is of more vital importance in 
theology than in sociology, just because man’s dealings with man 
follow upon his faith in God. It is all very well to talk so much 
about our conquest over the powers of nature, and to write such > 
beautiful books about a century of discovery, and no doubt it makes 
us enormously pleased with ourselves, but there is a heavy bill to 
pay for it. Nature smiles at our talk of conquest. She replies, 
—you have only conquered by obeying me, by acknowledging 
that you yourself are a part of me, and by submitting yourself to 
my dominion. Mr. Herbert Spencer as her advocate tells us 
that we must submit, and that we must be content to take her 
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laws for our guidance, and her ideals for our aspiration. What 
are we to reply? 

There is one answer which is obvious enough. We know that 
we have a moral nature, which is not purely natural, and that our 
ideals in consequence are higher than those of nature, and many 
Christians are anxious to escape conflict with the tremendous 
forces of natural science by accepting this division of provinces. 
I am told that an eminent preacher in Manchester Cathedral not 
very long ago said that prayer ought to be confined to the moral 
sphere. A recent theological work speaks quite seriously of God 
as ‘having been driven further and further out of the (physical) 
world.’ It is part of the same tendency that many, who still 
hold by the greater miracles, are distinctly uneasy over what 
Dr. Mozley calls ‘the lesser’: there seems to me to be a note of 
this in the classification itself. 

The reply seems to be as inadequate and ineffective as it is 
theologically untenable. Mr. Spencer laughs it to scorn. Tosay 
we have a moral ature is to admit everything. If at best we 
should escape the anger of the naturalists, we have only incurred 
the enmity of the psychologists. Both regard us as intruders. 
I believe even our own conscience goes the same way. We 
Christians at least feel that walking on water is far more credible 
than the unprepared conversion of a really bad man. When 
Saul of Tarsus was converted, we feel there must be some 
explanation ; we say, St. Stephen’s death must have had an effect 
upon him, he must have been himself an honest man; but we 
cannot conceive of a similar conversion of Caiaphas. 

It is, however, the inadequacy of the answer to which I would 
call special attention, and that on two sides. Practically, nature 
is an aggressive power, and there is undeniably a great deal even 
in the moral sphere which belongs to her. So long as those 
provinces remain hostile, the passive defence of frontiers is a very 
precarious operation. Secondly, it is inadequate for a much 
deeper reason. There is in man an intense conviction that he is 
more than partly independent of nature, that he is the master 
and lord of nature; and this conviction is more than mere pride 
and foolish aspiration ; it is a real inference. Certainly it com- 
mences from the observation that we have ideals which are 
independent of those of nature; but we observe further that ours 

Ll2 
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are more than independent, they are inclusive. The naturalist 
says that we are part of nature, and must fall in with it; but we 
reply, here at least, nature is a part of us, and we claim it in our 
ideals. The gardener, the farmer, the engineer, are all engaged 
in forcing our ideals upon nature; and it is only in harmony with 
this that in our aspirations we dream of a perfected material 
nature, as well as a perfected moral nature. 

The superiority of man is in the conscious intellect. ‘If nature 
destroy me, yet I am greater than it, because I know that I ara 
destroyed.’ Where then does the intellect derive the reality of 
the ideal by which it has its superiority? Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son says, from man. But I reply, here also, you cannot get from 
an object what that object has not got in it; and man does not 
contain any actual ideal. At the most you can only get 
‘an eclectic ideal constructed of the parts you approve. The 
polytheists were really wiser. If they were to work by inference 
from man, the ideal must represent the whole of its source; it 
must contain the passions as well as the virtues. But even apart 
from that, there is a great deal in my ideals which reaches out 
after things I never see or could see. Here also the polytheist 
was wiser, for he eked out the human ideal with conceptions 
borrowed from natural forces, and even from animals. And yet 
it is all of no avail. Your cook is not an abstract of cookery, 
and even if you add on the abstract ‘of a certain education,’ and 
of ‘femininity,’ you will not reach the woman, because her per- 
sonality transcends all the abstractions you can put together. 
Every one, really, is perfectly conscious that the total actuality of 
a single soul, by virtue of its actuality, contains infinitely more 
than can be inferred ; and every one is equally conscious also that 
his ideals are only approximations to an actuality which he has 
never yet mastered. No doubt the ideal we form from man is 
much more perfect than that which we form from nature. 
Anthropomorphic religions are higher than natural just because 
man is in the likeness of God, but any such ideal remains after 
all only an ideal, and an abstraction, what Matthew Arnold called 
‘a magnified Lord Shaftesbury’; it must still lack the transcen- 
dency of the actual personality. The natural intellect by itself is 
therefore, as Mr. Spencer admits, self-stultified. It cannot find 
in man, any more than in nature, that for which its very con- 
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figuration is adjusted. To withdraw into the natural ideal is 
sheer ruin. To be content with the best that is in me is a self- 
contradiction, when the best that is in me is palpably formed for 
something that transcends myself. The best that is within me is 
the intellect, and I can find within my own natural being no 
intellectual reason why the best is better. Mr. Spencer says the 
first object of education is self-preservation, and the second, and 
the third. My intellect looks on the natural world, and can only 
admit he is right; yet the best within me says he is wholly 
wrong. What then can this tentacle do, thrust out into the 
profitless unknown, reaching after something beyond nature and 
unable to find anything beyond nature, except suffer atrophy by 
disuse ? 


III. 


This brings me to the question of what a miracle is. The 
consciousness of the intense resentment felt by natural scientists 
for any breach of the law of uniformity has produced a certain 
desire in the minds of apologists to discover some explanation by 
which they may avoid the idea. Mr. Babbage suggested that 


the law might very well be so constituted as to provide for a 
variation at intervals fore-arranged by Divine Providence. The 
late Duke of Argyll held that the law need not have been 
broken, but might have been only suspended by other laws of 
which we know nothing. Dr. Mozley pointed out that law was 
after all a misnomer, since we are only really acquainted with 
succession. Dr. Bernard argues that the natural and physical 
laws are only parts of, or at least subject to, higher laws of 
amoral purpose. The first two amount to no more than saying 
that the miracle was only apparent because people did not know 
enough. The central incident of M. Zola’s Lourdes turns on a 
very pathetic use of this error. Dr. Mozley’s contention scarcely 
seems to do justice to scientific results. No doubt if we place 
two metal plates in certain acids and connect them by wires 
with points and a spark ensues, the isolated phenomenon is 
a mere succession. When, however, we can group together a 
number of similar phenomena as electricity and exchange them 
with other phenomena, grouped as heat and chemistry, in accu- 
rately determined proportions, we have gone a long way beyond 
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mere succession. Dr. Bernard’s argument I should quite accept, 
but I hardly think he makes his point as clear as it ought to be, 
because he does not suggest what the common moral purpose is, 
as opposed to that of the particular miracle. 

The whole attempt, and the attitude from which it comes, 
seems to me confusing and unfortunate. As Christians, or priests, 
or believers, we are to help the naturalists; to try and evade 
them is to betray the Gospel we have for them. We do not 
want to save our faith, we want to save them by our faith, and 
to do this we must meet them on their own ground. It is just 
because our natural knowledge is so much greater, so much more 
powerful, than it has ever been before, that our danger and our 
need are greater, To this age more than to any is the warning 
to the Church in Laodicea sent, ‘ because thou sayest, I am rich, 
and have gotten riches, and have need of nothing ; and knowest 
not that thou art poor and blind and naked; I counsel thee to 
buy of me gold, refined in the fire, and white garments.’ 

‘ All that is best’ in man has gone to nature, and has found in 
it nothing of his own, only the natural, and the abstraction of 
nature. It has gone to man, and found in him itself and its own 
abstractions, once more. It can find its fulfilment only in what 
transcends both man and nature; yet this ‘ best’ is a power of 
knowledge. How can that knowledge be met except by a tran- 
scendent revelation? Now, just as in the homely example I gave, 
the knowledge of the transcendent personality of the cook can 
only be had by an introduction to her apart from the mere 
functions of cookery; so the revelation of God, as other than 
a natural abstraction, can only be had in ways and forms which 
are apart from, or beyond, or which transcend, nature. But 
nature and law are absolutely coextensive and one. Whatever 
then is to be shown as transcending nature, only can be shown 
by transcending law. Whatever within the sphere of a law 
transcends the law is, so far, a violation of that law. Whether 
we call it a violation, or a suspension, or an adjustment, or an 
intervention, in a law, or a succession, or anything else, does not 
matter either to the scientists or to us. Even to debate the 
question, especially in the form of an acceptable explanation, is 
to lose its whole point. 


The argument that miracles are fatal to natural science because 
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they destroy the uniformity of nature is rather childish1. No 
lawyer proposes to ‘chuck the whole business’ because the 
Crown exercises its extra-legal prerogative of pardon. To 
contend that the prerogative is not extra-legal because it is 
contained in constitutional law, is a mere matter of words, and 
the point of real moment is very different. Uniformity of legal 
administration is no doubt very important, but it is also very 
dangerous, especially to lawyers. Experts of all kinds are only 
too apt to think that man was made for the law, and not the law 
for man. The dispensing power, even apart from its exercise, is 
necessary as a manifestation, or revelation, that that law is not 
a mere machine for grinding out five years for forging a cheque, 
and twelve months for assaulting a woman, and half-a-crown and 
costs for forgetting your bicycle lamp; but that it has its source 
and purpose in an intelligent will which can show itself master. 
Human law and divine differ in that the imperfections of the 
former demand frequent intervention as an adjustment; the 
perfection of the Divine law, taken as a whole, requires it for 
revelation only. 

One side of this is understood by all Christians. God, Who is 
beyond the human inference, revealed Himself in Man; but He 
reveals Himself assomething beyond man, by showing His power 
to override, or suspend, or violate (the phrase matters very little), 
the laws by which human nature is held. His Birth, His Resurrec- 
tion, His Ascension, are more than human. But, says Dr. Mozley, 
although this is true of the greater miracles, the lesser remain as 
evidences purely. I reply—just as in the greater miracles, He 
showed Himself within the human sphere as more than man; so 
in the lesser miracles He showed Himself within the natural 
sphere as more than its law, or than the sum of its law, by His 
ability to set its law aside. 

I would urge therefore that all miracles alike are not only 
‘inserted in the doctrine,’ are not only ‘ parts of the doctrine,’ they 
are the doctrine, and the essential whole of it. The apostolic 
doctrine may appear a more elaborate affair, and may even be 


' To avoid misunderstanding, the reader may be asked carefully to distinguish 
two subjects: (1) the place of miracle, admitted to be such, in a theory of the 
world; (2) the question what evidence, if any, is sufficient to show that a given 
event is miraculous. This paper only deals directly with the former of these two. 
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so brought together as to suggest a complete and many-sided 
system ; yet this developed doctrine is only formed by drawing 
out the consequences involved in the primary revelation, and by 
showing how those consequences correspond with the actual 
constitution and condition of human nature. Thus in 1 Cor. xv 
St. Paul does not use the Resurrection of Christ as a marvel 
which demonstrated that His further teaching on the resurrection 
of man must be true also, but as the revelation of the universal 
from which the other must follow as a deduction. Of course 
I should not deny that the apostolic doctrine as inspired was itself 
to some extent miraculous, yet the miraculous element is here 
subsidiary only, and consists in a supernatural intensity of natural 
power. St. Paul’s whole tone shows that he was emphasising by 
authority results which were open to natural inference from the 
facts. It is therefore these facts, it is therefore the miracles 
themselves, which constitute the very teaching and gospel of which 
students of science stand in more need to-day than they ever did 
before, if they are to escape from the ultimate moral ruin of 
nature-worship. 

In regard to the greater miracles this is so generally admitted 
that I cannot understand the sentence last quoted (p. 510) from 
Dr. Bernard as more than an oversight. If it is not, when he says 
that miracles, especially the Resurrection, are a stumblingblock to 
many ‘anxious to accept the Christian Creeds,’ or, ‘a hindrance 
to the acceptance of Christianity,’ what Christian creeds, and what 
Christianity, does he mean that these people are anxious to accept, 
or hindered from accepting? Christianity is a revelation of God 
as transcending nature both human and material, for as the 
natural is the sphere of inference, so is the transcendent of 
revelation. Take away miracles and you have ethics, but the 
ethics are not Christianity, but only a consequence of it. That 
Christian ethics never have been, nor could be, equalled by 
» unrevealed religion is due solely to the fact that they are the 
ethics belonging to the transcendent view of human nature, which 
view can only be reached or maintained by faith in a revelation. 

I do not wish to suggest that Dr. Bernard or Dr. Mozley do 
not believe this, or even that they do not state it ; but, as I began 
by saying, I do believe that they, and most Christian apologists, 
obscure it. Dr. Mozley’s statement that ‘the natural explanation 
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of (the miracle) is as evidence, seems to me radically misleading. 
For the sceptic there is one primary question, and one only. ‘Do 
you believe that nature is complete and self-sufficient; or do you 
recognise that it implies, demands, and leads up to, something 
beyond itself?’ Ifthe former, then it is perfectly useless to offer 
proofs that miracles really did take place. Even if I admit the 
evidence to be irrefutable, its relevance remains questionable, and 
certainly its effect is almost confessedly infinitesimal. The sceptic’s 
criticism of the evidence is as misleading to us, as the argument 


based on it isto him, It is the whole idea of the transcendent 
to which he objects. 


FV. 


Dr. Mozley’s repudiation of the argument from ‘the intrinsic 
nature of the doctrines’ seems to me, therefore, to lack apprecia- 
tion. ‘Their adaptation to the human heart’ means nothing 
more than that we wish things were so; but their adaptation to 
the human reason is a very different matter. The first implies no 
more than that they have the beauty of imaginative poetry ; the 


second implies the acceptance of a positive truth which will stand 
the test of verification by inductive method, even if by that alone 
it could not have been reached. 

At the same time I gladly admit that there is in this protest 
one side of very great importance ; and in order to do justice to 
it, I ought to say something more on the place which evidence 
does fill in regard to Christian miracle. To maintain that the 
evidence for miracles is entirely useless is something of a paradox. 
I have already hinted above that the evidence, like the miracle 
itself, may be used in two ways. When the miracle is used for 
an independent proof,—that because we can do very remarkable 
things, therefore what we say must be equally remarkable,—the 
evidence becomes the real premiss of the conclusion, and the 
more certain we can be made of it by test conditions the better. 
It is this use of the argument which seems both absolutely 
ineffective and opposed to Scripture. To use the Divine power 
to make these stones bread belongs rather to magic than revela- 
tion ; and, while I do not like to accuse Dr. Mozley and Dr. 
Bernard of having positively confused what is proper to the two, 
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I cannot help thinking that they have involved themselves in 
the confusion, or at least have not drawn the distinction. 

There is, however, another danger than that of magic, I mean 
that of mythology. From this side, the miracles are assumed to 
satisfy the natural craving, or aspiration, of the human soul for 
intercourse with the transcendent. As Christianity has been 
called magical, so it has been called mythological. Both accusa- 
tions are untenable. As regards the latter, Dr. Robertson Smith 
pointed out that in natural religions it is the practice of the rites 
which is the essential element ; the mythology, which gave a 
certain beauty of meaning to them, was a purely voluntary matter. 
Many totally disbelieved it ; but even the more devout had never 
made up, or thought it necessary to make up, their minds whether 
the stories were supposed for the most part to be actual facts or 
imaginative poetry. Widely different versions might be current 
of the same story; a few very matter of fact people might 
occasionally try to reconcile them, but most men took either or 
both as they came, quite naturally ; for the idea of contradiction 
can only arise where there is believed to be a sufficient basis of 
fact to make one true and another false, and this was entirely 
lacking. 

Christianity, therefore, cannot on scientific grounds be classified 
as a mythological religion. In the latter the beliefs, or rather 
stories, of the supernatural follow upon the essential observances, 
but in Christianity it is the observances, in common with the 
ethics and the philosophy, which follow upon the stories of a 
supernatural kind; and as the latter constituted the essence, so 
they demand an entire belief which mythology does not demand. 
The way in which the miracles were worked corresponds to these 
principles on all three sides. (a) They are worked quite as the 
natural and inevitable manifestation of power under a great 
variety of circumstances, some in public, some in private. Here 
therefore is the element of transcendency. (6) They are narrated 
with the utmost matter of fact, and supported by a great deal 
of incidental testimony. They cannot, therefore, be treated as 
vague and dubious mythology. (c) On the other hand, they 
are never arranged with a view to convincing unbelievers, and 
if the circumstances of some, as the raising of Lazarus, might 
sO appear, yet that they were certainly not so meant is evident, 
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since they are never so used. As, therefore, the existence of 
evidence disproves the mythological idea, so the use and nature 
of it disprove the magical. There is a natural use of miracles 
as the revelation of the transcendent, which belongs to Scripture 
and requires belief; there is another use of miracles as a proof 
of something else, which belongs to the argumentations of the 
eighteenth century, and which provokes the scepticism it was 
evoked to allay. 


V, 


So far I have confined myself specially to the miracles of the New 
Testament, but it may add to the clearness and comprehension 
of the subject if I attempt to consider the application of these 
principles to some miracles found elsewhere. 

1. I observe that Dr. Bernard in speaking of the Old Testa- 
ment appears to feel some doubt whether, on the ground of 
evidence, we ought to admit more than the general miracle 
of prophecy. I cannot, of course, attempt here to discuss the 
special questions raised by the methods conveniently described 
as the ‘ higher criticism,’ but the broad general question is of some 
importance. My whole argument has been based on the primary 
distinction between the classes of religions. On the one side, we 
have those which are based upon inference from material or 
human nature, and consist in a statement or arrangement of such 
ideals as may be abstracted therefrom for purposes of worship. 
On the other, we have a religion which seriously claims to be 
a revelation of that which transcends nature, and could not be 
inferred or derived from it. The difference is as marked in their 
resultant forms as it is in their principles. All natural religions 
are admittedly relative, elastic and adaptable. It might be 
improper or undesirable in a Roman, but there was no ‘theo- 
logical’ inconsistency in the worshipper of Jupiter joining also in 
the services of Isis. They only represented different abstractions, 
ideals, or ways of thinking, of which each had its advantages. 
The religion, however, which follows from the revelation of 
actual being is a matter of absolute truth; and although, if 
incomplete, it may be tolerant of further perfection, it is impossible 
that any man who has once accepted it can go back to a natural 
religion without a denial of faith. 
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It cannot be questioned that all historical evidence of the pre- 
Christian faith of Israel represents it as belonging to the second 
class, and not to the first, and the Roman provincial adminis- 
tration recognised, and was reluctantly forced to allow for, this 
peculiar character. The Bible as it stands presents a continuous 
history of revelation having four marked stages, each having 
its own principle, and yet containing the elements which are 
developed in the next. The first is a preliminary revelation 
of the reality of a personal Friend and Guardian. The second, 
to the nation, is much more than a revelation of Monotheism. 
It is a revelation of God Himself as true Being, transcending 
all nature, material or human, the only object, therefore, of 
worship and the foundation of the law of all moral action. The 
third, which is made to the prophets, is intermediate, and to 
the revelation of transcendent Personality is added the know- 
ledge of His nature, so that the idea of obedience to law in 
act is carried forward into the assimilation of moral purpose 
to what is acceptable to the Personal will of the Author of 
law. Finally, by the revelation of God Himself in the form 
of Man, the whole is completed into that perfection of compre- 
hensibility which the doctrine of the Trinity adds to Monotheism. 

Summarising, therefore, the first is a revelation of reality; 
the second, of transcendency of being ; the third, of a knowable 
nature; the last, of God Himself. Each of these is necessarily 
miraculous: in the first place, simply in itself, since it is of 
something which transcends natural inference. Throughout this 
paper, however, I have in general used the word miracles only 
in the sense of those outer actions which are commonly so 
described, and these are found distributed over the four revela- 
tions according to their proper principle. The second and 
fourth are primary, and here the miracles are the very essence 
of the revelation. In the Gospel the revelation of God is the 
Birth, Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus Christ ; the revelation 
of His power and relation to nature is the feeding of the multi- 
tudes, walking on the water, and healing the sick. In the 
Mosaic dispensation, we have only the second class; the plagues, 
the crossing of the Red Sea, the thunders of Sinai. To each 
is appended its proper sequel. Upon the Gospel follows the 
inspired deduction of the ethical and other teaching of our 
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Lord and His Apostles; upon the Mosaic dispensation, the 
moral and ceremonial law. 

The first and third are preliminary. The inspired teaching 
has in consequence a much larger relative place, and the miracles 
might appear to be merely attestations; yet they are not 
necessarily so. Even the scene on Mount Carmel is, like the 
raising of Lazarus, a solemn revelation of truth in appeal or 
warning, rather than a convincing proof. 

To question the sufficiency of the evidence seems to me, there- 
fore, wholly beside the question. The miracles are given in 
precisely the same way, with the same tone and purpose, and 
with the same absence of any eagerness to accumulate evidence, 
as those in the Gospel itself. If there are fewer contemporary 
lines of concurrent testimony, that was what we should expect. 
No doubt if the Old Testament stood alone, the whole revelation 
would have seemed so pointless that we might have rejected 
its evidence, though it would have been extremely difficult even 
then to classify it. The best evidence, however, is that it is 
not pointless. The final revelation was professedly final. It 
assumed itself, and was assumed by all, to be complementary 
to others which had gone before. It is not a question of the 
interpretation of a casual allusion. Our Lord and His Apostles 
alike openly admitted and asserted that He was fulfilling what 
was implied in the revealed law of a transcendent revelation ; 
and if it was all this, then, as I have sought to prove, it must 
have been given in miracle. Of course it may be said that, 
even if it be proved that these revelations were given by miracle, 
the evidence may not be sufficient to demonstrate the particular 
ones alleged. To which I reply that if we admit the Homeric 
authorship of the Iliad, it is hardly worth while asking if it 
might not have been written by another author of the same 
name. The history before us exactly fits the requirements of 
the case. 

2. I have throughout this paper contrasted Christian miracles, 
which are themselves revelations, on the one hand with a class 
of miracles which I called ‘ magical,’ in which the wonder, which 
it is asserted really occurred, constitutes not the necessary 
element of the revelation itself, but an accidental or independent 
proof that some one is in a position to give us a revelation; on 
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the other hand, with the class of miracles related in mythologies, 
which are not seriously supposed to be true at all, in the sense 
of matters of fact. 

There are two points here on which I should like to say some- 
thing further; both partly turn upon a question of wording. 
Dr. Bernard emphasises very strongly, what Prof. Maurice also 
used so often to insist upon, that in Scripture the word ‘ miracles’ 
is very rarely used at all, and never alone; they are spoken of as 
‘signs.’ This in itself is a very strong argument in favour of my 
thesis that in arguing from the mere ability to work wonders we 
are following a wrong path, but I have carefully abstained hitherto 
from pressing it. I was very anxious to set forth the real force of 
the argument, and, therefore, to keep clear of confusion of mere 
nomenclature. 

The other point is of more importance in its own somewhat 
narrow sphere. The miracles claimed by Madame Blavatsky and 
other spiritualists are no doubt often appealed to as proofs, but 
I am aware that many believers repudiate this view, and insist 
that they also are proper manifestations of spiritual force. Magic 
springs from a belief in the existence of non-material forces which 
can nevertheless be brought, by proper manipulation, to produce 
material effects. In this way the marvels of the s¢ance are nothing 
more than normal instances of the manifestations of these powers, 
and they may be regarded therefore simply as phenomena akin 
to hypnotism, thought-transference and mesmerism, provable or 
disprovable according to the quality of the evidence. It is only in 
a secondary and accidental sense that, as in the case of Apollonius 
of Tyana, the possession of magical powers is quoted as demon- 
strating that the holder also possesses some superior knowledge 
of truth which entitles him to credence. Throughout the essay, 
I have used ‘ magical’ as descriptive of this latter idea. I confess 
the objections to such employment, but the term is often so 
used, and I am not aware of any better. 


HERBERT KELLY. 





DID THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH ADVO- 
CATE UNIVERSAL MARRIAGE? A 
STUDY IN INTERPRETATION. 


GREAT and undeniable is the debt which students of New 
Testament history owe to Professor W. M. Ramsay for the 
freshness he has infused into their subject by his unusual capacity 
for transplanting himself into the times when the history was 
in making. To acknowledge and even to exaggerate this debt 
is more natural and more graceful than to weigh it in the 
balances. But the most fascinating freshness must abide within 
its due limits; and Professor Ramsay, like his great predecessor 
Baur, sometimes suggests to those more phlegmatic workers who 
cannot boast his flashes of insight or his stimulating inspiration 
that theories of New Testament history must not be pushed 
at the expense of one portion of its material, New Testament 
exegesis. In some recent and most interesting articles entitled 
Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians Professor 
Ramsay has started and strenuously advocated what is, in part 
at any rate, a novel theory of interpretation for the seventh 
chapter of the first epistle. It has been commonly supposed 
that St. Paul’s Corinthian correspondents had in their letter 
consulted him on the question—answered in the affirmative by 
some among them—‘Is not celibacy a duty?’, and that the 
Apostle in his reply justifies marriage, at the same time pointing 
out where and when celibacy has its place. But Professor 
Ramsay holds that the ‘common view is erroneous’ (i 288) ; 
that the Corinthian officials (i 203) had proposed to him a church 
rule ‘urging’ marriage (ii 297), and that St. Paul in his reply 
‘pleads for the right of celibacy’ (ii 297); his main object being, 
however, not to decide the question ‘whether marriage or celibacy 


1 These articles are to be found in the Expositor, Sixth Series, vols. i and ii. 
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is the better way of life’ (i 284), but to assert the right of all to 
‘judge for themselves’ (i 288). 

Professor Ramsay’s picture of the situation may be outlined as 
follows. The letter from the Corinthians was the ‘decidedly 
ambitious performance’ of men ‘eager to regenerate and reform 
society ’ and ‘satisfied that they knew how to do so.’ Accepting 
the prevailing view that the ‘ palpable degeneracy of society was 
connected with the unwillingness to marry’ and that ‘the most 
vicious part of society was the one where celibacy was commonest 

. . they drew the obvious conclusion— Make marriage universal 
and vice will disappear’ (i 380, 381). They therefore ‘ proposed 
church rules’ urging church members ‘to marry’ (ii 297), and 
laid their views self-complacently before St. Paul. The Apostle 
admits the benefits of marriage as a moral safeguard, but ‘strongly 
repudiates’ the suggestion of rule or pressure. The situation 
so depicted is held to account for the fact that St. Paul is content 
in this chapter to look at marriage from the lower standpoint: it 
was not likely that when he was seeking to check the over. 
estimate of marriage he would glorify the married state as he 
does in the Epistle to the Ephesians (v 22f), where he makes 
it the symbol of the union between Christ and the Church. 
St. Paul, then, admits that as a moral safeguard marriage has 
its place, but in the same breath insists ‘on the inexpedience of 
enforcing marriage on all, and on the advantages that celibacy 
might offer, amid the practical difficulties of their situation in 
Corinth, to a certain limited number of persons’ (ii 296). 

Certain artistic touches with which Professor Ramsay gives 
colour to his picture may be left unnoticed for the present while 
we test the correctness of its drawing. Does St. Paul’s mode 
of expressing himself in this chapter justify this doudeversement 
of the commonly accepted interpretation? To put it briefly, we 
are told to see marriage as the admission, celibacy as the 
assertion. But take the first two verses, even as Professor 
Ramsay explains them: ‘It is “quite honourable” (i 288), it is 
“ permissible,” it is “not wrong” (i 286), it is “a fine thing, an 
excellent thing’” (i 287), to “remain unmarried”; but because 

1 It will be observed that the last two explanations of «addy are more positive 


than the other three and do not therefore quite consort with them. Nor am I quite 
sure that they consort so well with Professor Ramsay’s theory. 
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of the fornications [so rife among you] let each man have his 
own wife and let each woman have her own husband.’ Now 
if St. Paul was pleading for the right of celibacy against a rule 
for universal marriage, would not the reverse order have been 
more natural,—‘ By all means, as you propose, let each man and 
woman marry if they will, but-leave them free not to marry if so 
they will’? As the sentences stand in the text, their phrasing 
and order are in favour of celibacy being the admission and 
marriage the assertion. So far, then, the natural exegesis is 
against Professor Ramsay’s theory. But there is another hostile 
consideration. Is the phrase pi dareocPar yuvaixds (‘not to come 
into connexion with a woman’) entirely satisfied by the rendering 
‘not to marry’? Does it not betray its origin in the same 
asceticism as those ‘ doctrines of men’ in Col. ii 21, ‘Handle not 
(uj Gyn), no, nor taste, nor even touch’? It has the air of 
a quotation from the Corinthian letter where it maintained, or 
at least presented, the view that the natural human instinct 
was given only to be curbed, if men wished to live the higher 
life. And we can more readily understand how St. Paul could 
admit the permissibleness of a practice based on such doctrines 
than how he could make a point of asserting it. Further, while 
it is altogether suitable to say, ‘It is quite honourable to be 
unmarried,’ it is not so suitable to say, ‘It is quite honourable 
not to come into connexion with a woman. Surely the run 
of St. Paul’s thought is—‘ It is a fine thing for the few who can 
do it, for those who, like myself, find self-control easy and 
practicable. But human nature is not commonly built that way: 
for the mass, celibacy would cause more evils than it would cure.’ 
Celibacy is allowed and even praised, but marriage is advised. 
This view is supported by the verses which immediately follow 
(3-5). They contain a caution against attempted asceticism 
in the married state: marriage must be real marriage. It is 
quite consistent with our view of verse 1 for St. Paul to admit 
in verse 5 that a temporary asceticism, a temporary abstinence 
from what absorbs for the time being, may conduce to temporary 
spiritual elevation. But (as I understand verse 6) he concedes, 
he does not enjoin, such temporary abstinence. He does not 
‘plead for the right’ of a virtual celibacy, but warns against 


the perils even of such a temporary asceticism, perils to which 
VOL, II. Mm 
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all were exposed except those who had the special ‘ gift’ of self- 
control or a passionless nature. In a word he pleads with his 
correspondents for a frank consideration of the fact that men, for 
the most part, are men. And the careful instructions in these 
verses (3-5) are scarcely in harmony with Professor Ramsay’s 
contention that St. Paul’s chief aim is to defend the ‘individual 
right of judgment’ (i 286). 

The existence of the same ascetic tendency may be discerned 
between the lines of the paragraph on divorce (verses 10 ff.), 
The married man or woman who for spiritual purposes desired or 
practised the perilous suspension of full marriage relations might 
easily be led to think of dissolving wedlock altogether as a 
permanent obstacle in the way of the higher life. With the 
command of the Lord behind him, St. Paul forbids such a dis- 
solution in the case of Christians, betraying the same fear of the 
moral break-down of asceticism in his prohibition of re-marriage 
if the dissolution does take place (verse 11). Without any 
definite command of the Lord he forbids it even when it would 
free a Christian from union with a heathen: he allows it only 
if the heathen is not content to remain: in that case, compulsion 
(where it could be exercised) would mean perpetual disturbance, 
and ‘in peace hath God called us.’ The conscience of the 
Christian partner is not, in such circumstances, bound to resist 
separation. Asceticism through divorce is, in all probability, one 
of the tendencies against which St. Paul is pleading in this 
paragraph. 

But his attitude is brought out with greater distinctness in 
verse 28. He has just given it as his opinion that, ‘on account 
of the present stress,’ it is well for Christians not to marry: such 
shall have tribulation in their human relations and he desires to 
spare them. So he advises—‘ Art thou unbound to a wife? 
Seek not a wife.’ ‘But, he says at the same time, ‘if thou 
marry, thou hast not sinned, and if the virgin marry, she hath 
not sinned.’ Does not this manner of speaking suggest at once 
that he is defending marriage against some who charge it with 
being a sin, a failure to reach the highest? Of course the clause 
may be explained, ‘ Though I plead for the right to be celibate, 
I do not say, “Thou hast sinned”.’ But, after what St. Paul 
had said in verse 2 and in verse 9, such a disclaimer was quite 
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out of place. The most natural interpretation of his argument 
here is that he is pleading for freedom to marry. 

But, objects Professor Ramsay, it is ‘quite anachronistic’ to 
attribute to the Corinthian Christians the idea that celibacy was 
‘a specially laudable and meritorious course’ (i 383). Why 
anachronistic? He admits that Judaism was ‘able to exert 
a dangerous influence in Corinth’ (i 22). It is almost universally 
acknowledged that there were Judaistic leanings in certain 
members of the church, causing incipient divisions and out- 
spoken preferences for particular teachers, and, later on, as we 
gather from the Second Epistle, violent commotions, due, as it 
would appear, to the presence of Judaistic missionary agitators. 
It was probably through Judaizing missioners that Essene 
asceticism found its way not long afterwards to Colossae and 
the banks of the Lycus; and Essene asceticism was only a strong 
development of a tendency affecting religion generally at that 
time. Is it then ‘quite anachronistic’ to suppose it possible that 
similar views had reached Corinth in a similar way? More than 
twenty years before this Epistle was written, Philo, in the 
fragment called Apology for the ews and preserved by Eusebius 
in his Praeparatio Evangelica, writes of the saintliness (o.drns) 
of the Essenes, who inhabited many cities and villages and 
populous tracts of Judza, and none of whom ever married but 
all practised continence. So also Pliny the Elder, writing in his 
Natural History (v. 17), somewhere about the date of this 
Epistle, says that the Essenes ‘ live without women, renouncing 
all sexual love.’ In their consuming desire for a Levitical purity 
they strove to outdo even the Mosaic law by avoiding the defile- 
ment which, according to Lev. xv 18, was temporarily involved 
in sexual relations and which was regarded as interfering with 
special communications from God (Enoch 83; and, in this chapter, 
verse 5). This is one of the traits in which Essenism and the 
earliest Christianity, though by no means identical, were nearly 
akin; and the conjecture that the Essenes were a Jewish sect 
with Greek culture has some evidence in its favour altogether 
apart from the intercommunication between Jerusalem and the 


* See also Expositor, Sixth Series, vol. ii, p. 297, where Professor Ramsay dis- 
tinguishes the bishops and deacons (the practical workers) from the apostles and 
prophets (the recipients of divine revelation), and says ‘ Paul has (these latter] 
much in mind when he pleads to the Corinthians for the right of celibacy.’ 


Mm2 
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Peloponnese at the date which Josephus assigns to the origin of 
the sect (about B.C. 144)". I cannot feel that the subsidiary 
argument from anachronism is a strong one. 

But Professor Ramsay has other subsidiary arguments which 
must not be passed by. For example, he seeks to minimise the 
extent of Corinthian immorality, and questions whether Corinthian 
society was so grossly and specially corrupt as to excite a reaction 
towards asceticism and evoke from the Apostle urgent advice to 
marry as a safeguard. ‘It may be doubted,’ he writes (i 282), 
‘whether there was much difference between the tone there and 
in the Aegean world generally.’ He believes that St. Paul’s 
argumentative distinction in chap. vi between food and fornication 
is directed not ‘ against the criminality of a Nero, but against the 
naturalistic theories of educated, thinking, and comparatively 
well-living men’ who had ‘boldly stated in their letter and had 
turned to their own use—of course with a view to full Christian 
freedom—the philosophic doctrine that man is the measure of all 
things,’ adhering to the ‘frankly confessed and universally held 
theory on the subject in Pagan society . . . that every requirement 
of the body was in itself natural and right and ought to be 
satisfied fully and healthily in whatever way and time and manner 
the individual found convenient.’ It may be true that the Apostle 
is thinking of such men in chap. vi, though it may be doubted 
whether they ‘boldly stated’ their views in a letter which (as 
Professor Ramsay believes) contained proposals for a church rule 
in favour of universal marriage as the remedy for the viciousness 
of society. In fact, it is reasonably doubted whether St. Paul 
refers to the letter at all before chap. vii. But, whatever may 
be the occasion of chap. vi 12 ff., there still remain the ‘ various 
passages from ancient writers’ which commentators quote ‘to show 
that Corinth was a specially vicious city’ (i 282). Any one may 
see in Wetstein’s note on 1 Cor. i 2 how they stretch downwards 
from Aristophanes and Plato, through Cicero, Strabo and Lucian, 
to Chrysostom, from the fourth century B.C. to the fourth century 
A. D., and bequeath to us substantives, verbs, adjectives and adverbs 
coined from the name of Corinth itself to be vivid, localised 


1 See Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s article on the ‘Essenes’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, i 768. Professor Cheyne favours Zoroastrianism as the effective influence 
for foreign admixture. See ‘ Essenes,’ Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
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synonyms for sexual pollution. From its unique geographical 
position as a house of call for sailors and travellers of all nation- 
alities on their way between Asia and Rome, and from its religious 
position as the great seat of the worship of Aphrodite, with her 
temple and her thousand courtesan priestesses, the city of Corinth 
had become a proverb for gross naturalistic indulgence even among 
the naturalistic cities of heathendom. 

That this excessive impurity had so seriously infected the 
Corinthian church as even, by the help of an exaggerated idea of 
Christian freedom, to be surpassed within its pale, may seem to 
some to be proved by what is usually called the ‘case of the 
incestuous person’ referred to in chap. v,—‘ such fornication as is 
not even among the Gentiles, that one of you hath his father’s 
wife. And ye are puffed up and did not rather mourn so that he 
who had done this deed should be taken away from among you.’ 
But Professor Ramsay seeks to minimise this also. He sees 
nothing in the case that would have shocked ‘ordinary society in 
Corinth or any other of the Greek cities of the Aegean coasts’ 
(i 109). He lays stress on the laxity of marriage custom and 
law among the Greeks, and points out that ‘ marriage of uncle and 
niece, or aunt and nephew, had always been freely permitted in 
Athens.’ Hence he denies that the church, in condoning the 
crime, had sunk ‘ below its Pagan level’ (p. 110). He does not, 
however, adduce any exact example of such a union as is in 
question, and in order to make his point he has to assume that 
the woman had separated from her husband before the stepson 
married her. In the absence of evidence we cannot refuse him his 
conjecture, which is rendered additionally necessary for him by 
his acceptance of the conventional view that the ‘ wronged’ man 
in 2 Cor. vii 12 is the father, who is therefore still living. Butthe 
idea of divorce is scarcely encouraged by the phrase, ‘ his father’s 
wife’ (yuvaixa tod matpds); which at least suggests that, if the 
father was still living, she was still his wife, though cohabiting 
incestuously with the stepson. This situation has indeed its own 
difficulties, which might however be solved by a fuller knowledge 
of the circumstances ; but it has this advantage, that it explains 
at once the clause, ‘as is not even among the Gentiles.’ Professor 
Ramsay has to face this difficult clause as best he may, and it 
must be confessed that he faces it boldly. For Gentiles he 
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practically reads Romans. St. Paul, he affirms (i 110), ‘is, beyond 
all doubt, referring to the [stricter] Roman and Imperial law, 
which (though not the immediate ruling law in the Greek cities) 
was certainly known in a general way in the Corinthian Colonia,’ 
This has the air of a dernier ressort, and it is hard to believe that 
St. Paul by the word Gentiles means practically Romans when 
he is writing to a city the bulk of whose population was (as 
Professor Ramsay considers) ‘ purely Greek’ (i 19). Nor is it 
indubitably concordant with the text when he explains the ‘ puffed 
up’ attitude of the church not by the view taken of this particular 
crime but by the general tone of ‘self-gratulation’ in the letter 
(i 203). In the text the expression ‘ puffed up’ is connected too 
closely with the crime and with the absence of the mourning that 
should have led to expulsion, to allow of entire satisfaction with 
a vague generalisation. On the whole, then, we must still main- 
tain that both Corinth and the Corinthian church were specially 
‘ vicious,’ the city for a Greek city, and the church for a Christian 
church ; and that Paul, in face of a natural reaction in favour of 
asceticism, was not unlikely to have advised marriage as requisite 
in most cases ‘on account of (i.e. to prevent) the fornications.’ 
Professor Ramsay advances in support of his theory another 
possible element in the historical situation—the effect produced 
throughout the Empire, and therefore upon the writers of the 
Corinthian letter, by the legislation of Augustus for the encourage- 
ment of marriage and the penalisation of celibacy. ‘It is not 
improbable,’ he writes, ‘that the Corinthians actually quoted the 
public law, as it existed under the Roman Empire. It is at least 
highly probable, and indeed practically inevitable, that they were 
thinking of that legal duty. ... By a succession of laws [Lex 
Julia B.C. 18, repeated in a severer form as Lex Papia Poppaea] 
that Emperor had endeavoured to make marriage universal. . .. 
He sought to check the modern tendency to immorality. ... Society 
approved iri theory his principle, which in practice it disregarded. 
His method was that of compulsion. . . . It was the part of [the 
Emperor’s subjects] to pay implicit obedience to all his orders. 
Against that theory [of the Empire] Christianity protested: it 
claimed the right of individual judgment’ (i 287 f.). In a word, 
the Corinthians had strengthened their case for a ‘church rule’ 
urging marriage by quoting Augustus and a public opinion which 
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said, ‘uideo meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.’ Accordingly, 
their complete question as propounded to St. Paul was (i 289), 
‘Is it [not?] to be regarded as a duty incumbent on Christians 
to marry, as the Jews and the Roman law maintain ?’ 

This hypothesis is ingenious, but it is scarcely supported by 
the evidence at our disposal. First of all, St. Paul gives no hint 
that either Jewish practice or Roman law is within his purview. 
This is, no doubt, an argument from silence, but it is not neces- 
sarily a weak one. St. Paul has a principle which he inculcates 
in writing to the Romans, ‘ Let every soul be in subjection to the 
higher powers.’ If he were arguing for celibacy, though a breach 
of the ‘public law, of the ‘legal duty’ of which ‘it is highly 
probable and indeed practically inevitable that the Corinthians 
were thinking,’ would he say nothing in justification of his unusual 
attitude? Perhaps Professor Ramsay’s phrases just quoted 
suggest something more definite than he really means; for if the 
‘Roman and Imperial law’ penalising incestuous marriages was 
not ‘the immediate ruling law in the Greek cities’ (i 110), it is 
hard to see why the Roman laws penalising celibacy can, without 
risk of misunderstanding, be included for the Corinthians within 
the scope of ‘legal duty,’ when it is only meant that (like the 
Roman law against incest) it was ‘known in a general way in 
the Corinthian Colonia’ (i 110). But there are various reasons 
why it is unlikely that the Corinthians quoted or even thought 
of the Roman law. Speaking with great diffidence, in the pre- 
sence of Professor Ramsay, on this department of the subject, 
I would venture first of all to question (as the result of consulta- 
tion with some who have a right to be heard on this point) 
whether the Lex Julia and Lex Papia Poppaea (frequently in 
title amalgamated into Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea) ever applied 
or were ever intended to apply to any except (as the nature of 
the penalties suggests) Roman citizens, in the strict sense of the 
appellation, within the bounds of Italy. The aim of Augustus in 
these laws promoting marriage appears to have been, primarily, 
to carry out more effectively the long-standing Roman policy of 
increasing as far as possible the Roman citizen section of the 
population, and, secondarily, to enrich the treasury’ with the 


* Tacitus Annals iii 25 ‘Incitandis caelibum poenis et augendo aerario’ (as to 
the aim of the Lex Papia Poppaea). 
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bequests forfeited by those who came within the scope of the 
penalties. When, under the Lex Papia Poppaea, prying informers 
laid their informations against citizens in all parts of the empire 
(‘quod usquam ciuium,’ Tacitus, Avnals iii 28) they seem to have 
gone further than the law contemplated, and had their wings 
clipped by a commission under Tiberius. It is extremely im- 
probable, therefore, that these laws affected provincials in any 
way, even in a colonia like Corinth, where, though it was a colonia 
ciuium Romanorum, the citizens were citizens in the less strict 
sense of the term. The immigrant colonists of Corinth had been 
mostly Roman freedmen, together with a large number of Jews ; 
and the population at the date of the Epistle consisted mainly of 
Greeks, who ranked not as ciues but as incolae'. 

Professor Ramsay, however, alleges a public opinion in favour 
of these laws, and makes it so far affect the Corinthians that they 
would naturally quote them. Is this supported by evidence? 
The Lex Julia, though pressed with all the influence of Augustus, 
was at first defeated amid tumultuous opposition, and before it 
was passed at a later date it had to be modified and its operation 
postponed for three years*. The unpopularity of the Lex Papia 
Poppaea was intensely aggravated by the establishment of an 
inquisitorial system of informers (custodes legum) paid by a com- 
mission on the fines they brought into the treasury. The laws 
were perpetually evaded and entirely failed of their designed 
effect. By an irony of legislation both Papius and Poppaeus, 
the consuls of the year when the second law was passed and who 
accordingly gave their names to the law, were both unmarried. 
After ten years of ‘ intolerable annoyances’ the laws were per- 
force relaxed, and ‘their subsequent history as known to us is 
that of their mitigation *.’ It is hard to believe, therefore, that 
even a theoretic public opinion (Zzfositor, i 288) in favour of 
marriage had been fostered throughout the Empire by such 
irritating and futile legislation, and that the quotation of it by 
the Corinthians is otherwise than ‘improbable.’ As a consequence 


? See Prof. Ramsay’s article on ‘Corinth’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
i 481, and Expositor (as above cited), i 19. 

* See Dr. Moyle’s article on Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

* See Furneaux, Tacitus’ Annals (and ed.), i 487. 
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I cannot as yet accept this historical incident as a strong buttress 
of the theory that the Corinthians advocated universal marriage. 
Another ancillary argument Professor Ramsay draws from 
St. Paul’s celibate condition. On this point he has changed 
his mind in the course of writing his articles. In § xxiii (i 384), 
premising that ‘the question of Paul’s marriage or celibacy has 
considerable importance for the interpretation of the chapter,’ 
he argues that St. Paul must have been married, or the Corinthians 
could never have asked him their question in the interest of 
marriage. But in § xxvi (ii 298) he announces his abandonment 
of this view in the words, ‘This view seems to me now to be 
a mistake, and this chapter appears hardly quite fully intelligible 
except on the supposition that Paul had never been married.’ 
His new view is employed for the purpose of maintaining that 
St. Paul is defending himself in our chapter for being a celibate, 
he having been ‘touched on a sore point by the Corinthian 
question whether it would not be advisable that all Christians 
should be married like the Apostles and the Jews generally’ 
(ii 301). ‘The Corinthians, tacitly or explicitly, had contrasted 
St. Paul’s conduct with that of the other Apostles.’ This he 
regards as proved by the relation of chap. ix to chap. viii. 
While the last verse of chap. viii ‘leads on naturally (ii 300) 
to the assertion of his right to be a model to them,’ Professor 
Ramsay sees in ix 1 ff. a ‘defence against attack or disrespect, 
an attack exhibiting itself in the fifth verse as an attack upon him 
for not being married like the other Apostles. This view, as 
it seems to me, turns the argument of chap. ix upside down. 
St. Paul is citing his own surrender of rights or liberties in order 
to urge upon the ‘strong’ and ‘spiritual’ a similar surrender 
on their part for the sake of the weaker and less enlightened. 
The undertone of defence appears to strike at those who com- 
pared him invidiously with the other Apostles. To such he replies, 
‘1 am an Apostle just like them,’ and then he argues: ‘I have 
rights like them. Among these is my right to maintenance not 
only for myself but fora wife also, if I chose to have a wife and 
take her about with me. But this right I forego. Imitate me 
in foregoing rights, the right, for example, of eating and drinking 
with a clear conscience what has been offered to an idol.’ But 
Piofessor Ramsay makes this a reply to an attack upon Paul 
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for being single. Surely, however, it is a reply to an assumption 
or suggestion of his enemies that he did not assert his rights 
because he was not sure of his position as an Apostle: his tone 
in the passage is due to his being aware of this mode of sapping 
his apostolic authority. Is not this explanation sufficiently 
simple and sufficiently comprehensive? As a matter of fact he 
asserts his right, not to be single, but to be married. But he 
must be asserting his right to be single if chap. ix is to be 
a support of Professor Ramsay's view that in chap. vii he is 
criticising the Corinthians for advocating marriage and that the 
Corinthian question has ‘touched him on a sore point,’ the sore 
point of his celibacy. 

In conclusion, I cannot feel that it is a strong argument to say 
that the view of marriage in chap. vii must be the view of the 
Corinthians and cannot be Paul’s because he has a higher estimate 
of it at chap. xi 3 and in the Epistle to the Ephesians. In this 
chapter St. Paul is dealing with facts and necessities at Corinth. 
He is combating the dangers of celibacy on its fleshly side, and 
is advising marriage as, on that side, the most effectual preventive. 
He does not enter into the question of marriage in its higher 
aspect as when in the Ephesian Epistle he uses it to illustrate the 
union of Christ and His Church. The aspect of marriage as 
a moral safeguard is the aspect likewise in 1 Tim. iv where the 
question is—the safest condition for practical church work; while 
the censure pronounced in the same epistle upon those forbidding 
to marry discloses the existence of the ascetic tendency which 
underlies 1 Cor. vii. As to the fact that St. Paul (if with Professor 
Ramsay we may assume him to be the author of Ephesians and 
1 Timothy) enjoins marriage in the latter without reservations 
such as our chapter contains, and in the former elevates marriage 
to a loftier plane than our chapter appears to conceive,—the 
common explanation is not to be despised, that, at the later date, 
there is a change in his outlook due to the recession of the 
Parousia and the consequent widening of his eschatological horizon. 

In spite, then, of Professor Ramsay’s interesting ingenuity, 
there seems no sound reason why the old interpretation of 1 Cor. vii 
should not still hold the field. 

JOHN MASSIE. 


1 See also a more recent article by Professor Ramsay in the Contemporary 
Review for March 1got, pp. 388-9. 





THE USE AND MEANING OF THE PHRASE 
‘THE SON OF MAN’ IN THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS: PART II. 


IN the last number of this JOURNAL the leading facts connected 
with the Aramaic use of darnasha were laid before the reader. 
We now proceed to a critical examination of the phrase ‘the Son 
of Man’ as employed in the first three Gospels. 

The following synoptical table will be useful for reference in 
what follows, and may be of service to those who wish to pursue 
the subject further than is here attempted. 


PASSAGES IN THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS RELATING TO THE 
Son or Man}. 


I. Passages which are placed, in any of the Gospels, before Peters con- 
Session (Matt. xvi 13, Mark viii 27, Luke ix 18). 





MATTHEW. Mark. LuKE. 





viii 20 Foxes have holes... | ... — ... | ix 58 [after the confession] 

*v 11 Reproach for my sake ae re ... | Vi 22 for the S. of M.’s sake 

ix 5-8 authority to forgive sins | ii 9-12... we. | V 23-26 

x 23 till S. of M. has come *om. in vi 8 sqq. | *om. in ix 3-5, and x 2-16 

xi 18, 19 eating and drinking | ... a w. | Vii 33, 34 

xii 6-8 Lord of Sabbath __... | ii 27, 28 we | V5 

xii 3 of Magheny against | *iii 28-30 .. | xii 10 [after the confession] 
. of M. 


xii 39, 40signofJonah ...|...  ... as. | Xi_29, 30 [after the con- 
Session} 

Compare xvi 4 we e+. | Vili 12 
xiii 37 the sower is S. of M. 
10 | xiii 41 will send angels 











1 Numbers marked with an asterisk indicate that the phrase ‘Son of Man’ is 
changed or omitted in one or more of the parallel passages. The Gospel in which 
the change or omission takes place is also indicated by an asterisk. Catch-words 
are given, which will be sufficient to remind the reader of the passage. 
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II. Peter's Confession, and Predictions of Sufferings. 


xvi 13 that S. of M. is. ye 
omitted by weighty authoni- 
ties. 

*xvi 21 must go and suffer ... 

xvii 11-13 Elijah comes 


xvii 22,23 delivered into hands 
of men 


xx I7-I9 going to Jerusalem 


xx 25-28 give life a ransom 
for many 


xxvi 2 delivered tobe crucified 
xxvi 24 woe to that man 


xxvi 45, 46 delivered into hands 
of sinners 


*xxviii 6 not here; risen 


*viii 27 lam .. 


viii 31, 32 
ix 12, 13 
ix 30, 31 


X 32-34 

% 42-45 

om, in xiv I, 2 
xiv 21 . 

xiv 41, 42 


*xvi6 ... 


*ix 18 lam 


ix 20-22 


iX 43, 44 

Xviii 31-33 
*xxii 25-27 
om. in xxii I, 2 
xxii 22 

*xxii 46 


xxiv6, 7, S.of M. must be de- 
livered (added by Luke) 


III. Passages relating to the Future Advent. 


See No. 4 
xvi 27 come in glory... 
28 coming in his kingdom 


*x 32, 33 confess before my 
Father 


xix 28 twelve thrones 


xxiv 27 lightning from east to 
west 


xxiv 30* sign of S. of M. in 
heaven 


30” coming on clouds ,,.. 
xxiv 37 days of Noah 
*Omitted 


xxiv 39 the flood came 


xxiv 44 in an hour when ye 
think not 


xxv 13 know not the day. 
S. of M. clause omitted by 
best authorities 


XXv 31 sit on throne of glory 
xxvi 64 see seated on right 
hand 








viii 38 ... 
~ + 


see x 28-30, om. 
verse about S. 
of M, 


*omitted 


xiii 26 ... 


compare xiii 33 





ix 26 

*27 

xii 8, 9 

see xviii 28-30, and xxii 


28-30; om. verse about 
S. of M. 


xvii 24 
*omitted 


xxi 27 

xvii 26 

xvii 29, 30 Lot went out 
from Sodom 


*xvii 27, om. reference to 
S. of M. 


xii 40 


xxii 69 

xvii 22 one of the days of 
S. of M. 

xviii 8 shall he find faith ? 


xxi 36 to stand before S. 
of M 
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IV. Miscellaneous Passages. 


xvii 9 tell no one the vision...) ixg ... ... | *ix 36 

xviii 11 to save the lost. Om. | ... ove .-. | XIX 10 
by weighty authorities 

ix 55 not to destroy. Om. 
by best authorities 


*xxvi 50 wherefore come? ... | ... = ... | xxii 48 betrayest with a 
kiss? 














In proceeding to our critical investigation we may begin by 
noticing a very important fact, which may fairly be regarded as 
established. The expression ‘Son of Man’ was not a popular or 
recognised title of the Messiah in the time of Jesus. The only 
passage which can be appealed to in the Old Testament is 
Dan. vii 13. There we are told that after a vision of four great 
beasts which came up from the sea, and symbolised four heathen 
kingdoms, the Prophet saw one coming ‘with the clouds of 
heaven like unto a son of man, and he came even to the Ancient 
of Days, and they brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations and languages should serve him.’ This descrip- 
tion suggests, not a real man of flesh and blood, but a visionary 
appearance in the human form, which, as I understand it, was 
raised up from the earth, and brought with clouds before the 
throne of God, to receive from Him an everlasting kingdom. 
This form symbolised, as we are told in the interpretation of the 
vision, the saints of the Most High, the people of Israel, who had 
been oppressed by the brute force of heathen dominion, but to 
whom in time the greatness of the kingdoms under the whole 
heaven should be given by the Most High*. Now this noble 
poetical vision could easily lend itself to a Messianic interpreta- 
tion, and actually received such an interpretation in later times ; 
but it is to be observed that the rabbis, when framing a title for 

1 See the interpretation of the vision discussed at length in my Jewish Messiah, 
pp. 228 sqq. See also Holsten, Biblisch-theologische Studien, 11 Die Bedeutung 
der Ausdrucksform 6 vids rod dv@pimov im Bewusstsein Jesu, in the Zeitsch. f. wiss. 
Theol. 1891, pp. 61 sqq. The view of Holsten, which is in agreement with the 
interpretation in my Jewish Messiah, that the one like a son of man was brought 
from earth to heaven, is approved by A. Klépper, Der Sohn des Menschen in den 
synopt. Evangelien, in the Zeitsch. f. wiss. Theol. 1899, pp. 164.sqq. On the other 


hand Dalman, p. 198, thinks the one like a son of man is brought from heaven, but 
considers this appropriate to one representing the people of God. 
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the Messiah from the imagery of this passage, called Him, not 
‘ Son of Man,’ but ‘ Son of the clouds?.’ 

Reliance is, however, placed by many on the Book of Enoch, 
where the Son of Man appears as a supernatural Messiah *. 
I need not quote the passages, which may be read in Dr. Charles’ 
translation *. While some interpreters have supposed that a 
personal Messiah is presented even in Daniel’s vision, others 
have admitted that the Son of Man appears as an individual for 
the first time in Enoch; but then it is assumed that Enoch was 
a well-known book, that it proves that the Son of Man was a 
popular designation of the Messiah, and even that Jesus Himself 
adopted the title from this work*. But in fact there is no 
evidence that the book, and especially the part of it under 
consideration, was well known among the Jews. Dr. Charles 
presents several apparent allusions to it in later works; but 
these works are all of the Apocalyptic kind, and their authors 
would naturally have recourse to previous apocalypses; only 
eight of the passages are connected, not by quotation, but by 
more or less resemblance, with the portion of the book with 
which we are at present concerned, and not one of them betrays 


the slightest acquaintance with the distinctive Messianic descrip- 
tions®. So far indeed as I have been able to ascertain, these 
remarkable descriptions have left not a single trace in Jewish 
literature. If they are themselves really of Jewish origin, they 
are perfectly unique; and the natural inference surely is that 


2 Lietzmann, p. 41. 

2 So cautious a critic as Prof. Sanday relies on this book as rendering it highly 
probable that ‘among the Jews at the Christian era, at least among such as shared 
the lively expectations which were then abroad of the great deliverance which was 
approaching, it was distinctly understood that the “Son of Man” meant “the 
Messiah,” ’ though he admits that it was not a common title (‘On the title “Son 
of Man”’ in The Expositor, 1891, vol. iii pp. 27-29). In his article ‘ Jesus Christ,’ 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, he says, ‘It is probable that its use did not 
go beyond a small circle’ (ii 622°), 

* Chaps. xlv sqq. They are placed together and translated in my Jewish Messiah, 
pp. 50 sqq., but the translation there is made from the German, not direct from the 
Ethiopic. 

* So, for instance, says Dr. Charles, The Book of Enoch, p. 316; substantially 
repeated in his Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, 
and in Christianity, 1899, p. 214, where he says that the title, as used by Enoch, ‘is 
historically the source of the New Testament designation, if the date assigned to 
the former [the Similitudes] is correct.’ 

5 See the passages collected by Charles, pp. 33 sqq. 
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‘Son of Man’ was not a customary designation of the Messiah 
when they were written, or ever afterwards. Here we might be 
content to pause; but a few other observations may be of use. 
When we examine the Enoch text, it becomes apparent that the 
‘son of man’ is not used as a Messianic title. The expression is 
introduced in the following words: ‘ And there I saw One who 
had a head of days, and his head was white like wool, and with 
him was another being whose countenance had the appearance 
of a man, and his face was full of graciousness, like one of the 
holy angels. And I asked the angel who went with me and 
showed me all the hidden things, concerning that son of man, 
who he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the 
Head of Days? And he answered and said unto me, “ This is 
the son of man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth 
righteousness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which is 
hidden, because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and his lot 
before the Lord of Spirits hath surpassed everything in upright- 
ness for ever. And this son of man whom thou hast seen will 
arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their couches and the 
strong from their thrones’.”’ In the sequel, ‘son of man’ is 
generally used with a demonstrative, evidently referring to the 
person introduced in the foregoing passage. In that passage, 
‘son of man’ is clearly not a title. It is Enoch who in his 
ignorance first uses the term: he sees some one like a man, and 
asks who this son of man is, and thenceforward ‘ the son of man’ 
naturally refers back to that particular son of man who has been 
introduced in such stately language. This argument is not 
affected by the remark of N. Schmidt that little weight is to 
be attached to the presence or absence of the demonstrative in 
Ethiopic? ; or by Schmiedel’s appeal to the few passages in which 
the demonstrative is wanting *. Dr. Charles thinks that Lietzmann 
is sufficiently refuted by proving that the Ethiopic demonstrative 
is probably the rendering of the Greek article, so that the expres- 
sion in Enoch represents the Greek 6 vids rod dv0pémov, and is a 
* xlvi 1-4. 
2 “Was nr? 12 a Messianic title?’ In the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1896, 


p. 48. Referred to by Dalman, p. 199. 


* p. 256. He, however, abandons the appeal to this part of Enoch on account 
of the uncertainty of its date. 
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Messianic title’. This appears to me very inconclusive reasoning, 
The article is quite sufficient to indicate the particular son of man 
who is referred to throughout. Moreover we may assume that 
the Greek is a literal rendering of the Hebrew, and that the Greek 
and Ethiopic translators would naturally understand the phrase 
in a Messianic sense. But if we translate back into the Semitic 
original, the phrase would presumably denote simply the ‘ man,’ 
namely the particular man who was seen with the Head of Days’. 
When the writer wishes to use a really Messianic title, he speaks 
of ‘his Anointed*’ or ‘the Elect One*’ or ‘Mine Elect® 
Dalman has overlooked this, for he says that the writer ‘ avoids 
every other Messianic title in this portion of the Similitudes,’ and 
thereby lends to the expression the ‘son of man’ the significance 
of a title®. I think the most that we can legitimately affirm is 
that the use of the phrase in Enoch might prepare the way for its 
adoption as a title. 

The foregoing remarks have been made on the hypothesis that 
the parts of the ‘ Similitudes’ in question are a genuine product 
of pre-Christian Jewish thought. But I still regard this as a very 
doubtful point. Hilgenfeld, in his advanced years, maintains his 
early thesis that they are of Christian origin’; and without 
committing ourselves to this opinion we cannot rely upon every 
passage and every phrase in a book which confessedly is of such 
composite origin and has been so freely interpolated. All the 
evidence, therefore, seems to prove that we cannot safely avail 
ourselves of this work in attempting the solution of our problem. 

In Fourth Ezra too the Messiah is introduced under the image 
of a man, but neither ‘man’ nor ‘son of man’ is used as a descriptive 
title: ‘I sawa vision in the night ; and lo! a great wind arose in 
the sea, so as to disturb all its waves. And I saw, and lo! the 
wind caused to ascend out of the heart of the sea as it were the 
similitude of a man*, and I saw, and lo! that man flew with 


1 Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, p. 214, n. 1. 

? See Lietzmann, p. 45. 3 xlviii 10; lii 4. 

* xlix 2, 4; li 3, 5; lii 6, 9; lili 6; xi 5, 8; lxii 1. 

5 lv 4. ® p. 199. 

7 Der Menschensohn-Messias in the Zeitsch. f. wiss. Theol. 1892, pp. 445-464, 
containing a criticism of Baldensperger, who relies on the Similitudes as proving 
that the Son of Man was a title of the Messiah (see Lietzmann, p. 18). 

® nwa in the Syriac Version, Dalman, p. 200. 
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the clouds of heaven’,’ In the interpretation of the vision it is 
explained that the man seen ascending from the sea is he whom 
the Most High preserves, through whom He will save His 
creation *, 

For the consideration of the sparse attempts to show that in 
the rabbinical writings the phrase ‘the Son of Man’ is found as 
a title of the Messiah I may be content to refer to Lietzmann® 
and Dalman*. The few passages adduced quite fail to establish 
the point. 

We may now turn to the use of the expression which is ascribed 
to Jesus by the Gospels. In considering this very difficult question 
it is reasonable to rely on the Synoptics as containing the earlier 
and more historical tradition. The passages in the Fourth 
Gospel are all peculiar to that work. 

We may notice first the opinion which has been strongly 
advocated in recent times, that Christ never used the phrase as 
a designation of Himself. 

The main argument in support of this position is founded on 
the meaning of the term in Aramaic. It seems absurd to suppose 
that Jesus spoke of Himself simply as ‘the man.’ According to 
the account in the Gospels He used this term before Peter’s 
confession; and yet it is apparent from theaccount of that event that 
neither the people nor the disciples understood it in a Messianic 
sense. Accordingly, during the early part of His ministry He 
employed a phrase which conveyed no meaning to those who 
heard it,and yet He was never asked to explain it. The common 
opinion is that He purposely adopted an enigmatical expression, 
in order to excite curiosity, and lead to a gradual understanding 
and recognition of His claims. 

Another argument is founded on the absence of the term from 
the earliest Christian literature outside the Gospels. Wellhausen 
lays special stress on the fact that it is not found in Paul’s 
Epistles, and this, he thinks, is hard to understand if it was 
current in the Evangelical tradition known to him®. Perhaps it 
is a sufficient reply to this that the term would not be readily 
understood by Greeks; and that the Church understood it as 


' xiii 1-3. 2 Ibid. 25, 26. 5 pp. 48-50. 
* pp. 201-3. 
5 pp. 213 sq. See also Lietzmann, pp. 56, 86. 
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descriptive of Christ’s lowly human nature, as contrasted with His 
heavenly exaltation, and therefore naturally resorted to phrases 
of higher import ; and that the Messianic application of the eighth 
Psalm in 1 Cor. xv 27, and Eph. i 22 (cf. Heb. ii 6 sqq.) is most 
easily explained through the presence there of the term ‘Son of 
Man.’ 

Lietzmann! points out that in the two passages of the Apo- 
calypse (i 13, xiv 14) where the seer beholds one ‘ like a son of 
man”, the phrase cannot be equivalent to the Messiah, for he 
would not say he saw one ke the Messiah. But I cannot agree 
with him when he adds that if the author had been acquainted 
with vids dvOpémov as a Messianic designation of Jesus he must 
have written eldov rdv vidy tod dvOpdém0v. This explicitness would 
destroy the visionary character of the scene. If that was what 
the writer meant, he could have said, ‘I saw Christ’; but in 
describing a vision he falls back upon the imagery of Daniel, and 
mentions only what presented itself to the eye, a being like a man. 

The only other passage which it seems necessary to notice is 
one in the Epistle of Barnabas, which, as presented by Lietzmann®, 
seems to have great force. He has, however, omitted an essential 
part of the context. The passage is in xii 8-10, and represents 
Jesus (Joshua) the son of Nun as a type of the later Jesus. 
Quoting from Exod. xvii 14 the author gives the concluding portion 
as follows :—éxxdwer éx piv Tov olxoy mavta Tod "Awad 6 vids Tod 
08 én’ éoydrwv tév HyepGv*. Then immediately follow the words 
referred to by Lietzmann, i mdAw "Incois, ody! vids dvOpemov GAA 
vids rod Oe0d, Tim de év capkl pavepwOels. It seems to me impossible 
to infer from this that the writer was not acquainted with the title 
‘Son of Man’ in the Gospels. He is obviously alluding to the 
passage just quoted, and points out that, as it does not say ‘Son 
of Man, but ‘ the Son of God,’ the reference must be to the later 
Jesus. On the whole, then, I think we cannot attach much 
importance to the argument from silence. 

Another line of evidence is found in the phenomena presented 
by the Gospels themselves®. An examination of our Synoptic 
table shows that in several instances the phrase ‘the Son of Man’ 


1 p. 56. 2 Spoos vig dvOpdmov, 
3 p. 58. He, however, withdraws this argument in his reply to Schmiedel. 
* The LXX is entirely different. 5 See Lietzmann, pp. 86 sq. 
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which is found in one Gospel is either changed or omitted in the 
parallel passage in one or both of the others, and it may fairly be 
argued that this proves the uncertainty of the tradition, and 
suggests the possibility that the phrase may be due to the 
Evangelists rather than to the speaker whose words they profess 
to report. I am not sure, however, that this argument is very 
sound. We must judge of its force by referring to the nature of 
memory, and it seems obvious that we might remember perfectly 
that a man was in the habit of using a certain expression, and yet 
we might be doubtful whether he had used it on any particular 
occasion ; so that if we suppose that Jesus sometimes spoke of 
the Som of Man, and sometimes in uttering a similar thought 
employed the first personal pronoun, we should expect to find in 
the Gospels exactly the kind of vacillation which they actually 
display. Another point tending, it is said, to arouse suspicion is 
the fact that for critical reasons now this group of passages and 
now that have been rejected as unhistorical, so that the combined 
attack dissipates almost the entire set. For instance, Christ’s 
predictions of His death are thought to be the apology of the 
Church for the shameful death of the Messiah ; His references to 
a future coming are a piece of Jewish Apocalypse which He can 
never have uttered; and sayings which to some minds appear to 
bear the stamp of genuineness seem to others to be obviously the 
spurious outcome of ecclesiastical interpretation. Our judgement 
in such matters is necessarily affected by our subjective point of 
view, so that one critic retains what another condemns. We 
may have to consider some of the instances for ourselves; 
but at present we simply note the fact that on grounds of 
historical criticism competent scholars throw doubts upon the 
authenticity of a large proportion of the passages under con- 
sideration. 

Such, then, are the arguments which are adduced to support 
the conclusion that Jesus never referred to Himself as‘ the Son of 
Man.’ But the contention would fail in a very important point 
unless some reasonable explanation were given of the presence in 
the Gospels of a large number of passages in which Jesus does so 
describe Himself. Different explanations have been suggested, 
and these we must briefly notice. 

Mr. Carpenter, without referring to the Aramaic, reaches his 

Nn2 
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results on purely critical grounds’. For the details of the 
argument I must refer the reader to the work itself; but the 
following statement of his conclusions, in his own words, makes 
his position clear. ‘(1) Jesus employed the term Son of Man in 
the symbolic sense in which it is used in Daniel vii, as an emblem 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness to be established by a great 
Divine manifestation among a holy people. (2) His followers 
understood it in a personal sense, and, after His death, impressed 
with the conviction that He was the Messiah, they identified Him 
with the Son of Man. In elaborating the remembrance of His 
warnings of His impending fate into a sort of justification for His 
passion, this name, impressed on their memory by His own use of 
it, acquired an important Messianic significance, and was employed 
in preference to any other. (3) Hence it became incorporated in 
statements descriptive of the function of Jesus, now current in the 
shape of comments, explanations, and glosses, though in many 
cases founded on His own thought. (4) It was further embodied 
in sayings now woven into the anecdotes and discourses of Jesus, 
the first germs of which may well be authentic, though in their 
present sense they are likewise Messianic. (5) Wherever, there- 
fore, the term is individualised and used Messianically, we have 
evidence of the later influence of the Church. Jesus never used 
it to designate Himself*.’ This explanation has the merit of 
clearing away ‘ from the Teacher all those charges of fanatical 
delusion which have been founded on the supposition that in 
predicting the “ coming of the Son of Man” He foretold His own 
return in clouds of glory’, and of ascribing to Him a noble 
prophetic vision of ‘ some great Divine manifestation of the eternal 
powers of justice and truth, before which the world’s selfishness 
and violence should pass away *.’ Its weakness appears to me to 
lie in the fact that it is after all purely conjectural. Mr. Carpenter 
of course sees clearly that it cannot be carried through the 
eschatological passages as they stand. There are only a few to 
which it is applicable; and there is not one which requires it. 
Appeal is indeed made to Matt. xvi 28 and its parallels °, and the 
following inference is drawn—‘ The “coming of the Son of Man,” 


1 The first three Gospels: their origin and relations, 1890, pp. 209 8q., 372 Sq. 
2 pp. 387-8. 3 p. 254. * p. 251. 
5 No. a1 in the table. 
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then, zs the “ coming of the Kingdom of God.” It is not the 
appearance of a person, it is the emblem of a great moral crisis, 
in which the divine forces of Love and Truth will be displayed 
among men.’ The positive inference is correct ; but the negative 
does not follow, for the appearance of the Messianic head implies 
the coming of the Divine Kingdom. The absence of the Son of 
Man from Mark and Luke might make it doubtful whether Jesus 
spoke of the Son of Man in this connexion at all, and then, of 
course, the argument would fall to the ground. But it may very 
well be the case that the omission is due to the fact that the 
personal return had not taken place, and therefore a more 
indefinite expression is substituted for the original saying. Let 
us suppose, then, that Matthew’s is the earlier tradition. In that 
case Mark and Luke become the ecclesiastical interpreters, to 
whom Mr. Carpenter generally accords so little favour ; or must 
we not rather say that the omission proves that they attached 
a personal meaning to the Son of Man, for their doing so serves 
to explain the omission? I cannot, therefore, see that this 
passage affords any evidence of the impersonal meaning of the 
Son of Man in the words of Jesus. The explanation, so far 
as I can judge, must remain a very doubtful, though interesting, 
hypothesis. 

More recent opinions rest primarily on the alleged requirements 
of Aramaic. Wellhausen is in substantial agreement with 
Lietzmann, and I need not treat their arguments apart, but 
content myself with a general notice of the more important 
points. 

A most interesting fact is the presence in the Gospels of a 
small group of passages in which darnasha may be used in its 
generic sense. The most striking instance is the statement that 
‘the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath*.’ In Mark this 
statement is based upon the principle that ‘the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.’ It always seemed 
to me that Jesus cannot have intended to claim authority over 
the Sabbath only for Himself; for the logical inference is that, 
as the Sabbath was made for man, its use must be subject to 
man’s judgement. Moreover Jesus was defending the action of 
the disciples, not His own, so that it was they, and not He, who 

1 p. 248. * No. 6 in the table. 
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had exercised the right of judgement. It now appears that the 
Aramaic-speaking people could hardly have understood Him in 
any other way. I see here, therefore, not a clumsy interpretation 
of the Church, but one of those grand and far-reaching utterances 
which show the real depth and power of Christ’s thought. 
Grotius long ago pointed out that the Son of Man here means 
homo quivis, and he quotes Rabbi Jonathan as saying that the 
Sabbath was delivered into the hand of men, and not men into 
the hand of the Sabbath’. If such a dictum was current in the 
time of Christ, He adopted it, and gave it its wide practical 
application. 

Another very interesting passage is that in which Christ 
declares that the Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive 
sins*, It is usual to represent this as the personal appropriation 
of a Divine prerogative, the interpreters, as is so often the case, 
agreeing with the opinion of the Scribes, and thinking it would 
be blasphemy for one who was really a man in the ordinary 
sense to forgive sins. Yet Jesus may be making this high claim 
on behalf of mankind; and that He does so is confirmed by the 
words of Matthew, ‘They glorified God who had given such 
authority to men.’ The change of words in the other Gospels 
may be due to a different conception of the passage, and a wish 
to remove an expression that might give rise to misunderstanding®. 
It is objected to this explanation that it would be absurd to 
suppose that every common ploughman possessed this high 
authority. But the generalising of the statement does not involve 
such a result. When we say that man can measure the distances 
of the planets, we do not mean that every one can do so, but that 
this power lies within the range of human faculty. So when we 

1 The whole comment of Grotius is quoted with approval by Arnold Meyer, Jesu 
Muttersprache: das galiliische Aramdisch in seiner Bedeutung fir die Erkldrung der 
Reden Jesu und der Evangelien tiberhaupt, 1896, p. 144. Dr. Driver has kindly sent 
me the following note: ‘See Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, ii 493, according 
to whom the dictum is assigned more correctly in Mechilta on Ex. xxxi 14 to 
R. Shimeon b. Menassya (c. 190 A.p.). It is deduced by a very Rabbinical 
argument from Ex. xxxi 14, “it is holy for you.”’ 

2 No. 3 in the table. 

% Schmiedel thinks the concluding words, according to the usual construction of 
the passage, can refer only to the miracle. The repetition of éfovcia seems against 
this explanation; but no doubt the miracle is here included with the forgiveness in 


one act. His suggestion that rois dv@pémos is a dativus commodi seems opposed 
to the obvious sense of the passage. See his articles, pp. 299 sq. 
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say that man has authority to forgive, we can only mean that 
this is included among the prerogatives of mankind, which each 
man must exercise according to the nature and extent of his gift. 
May I illustrate in a word or two the truth of Christ’s saying? 
All men exercise this authority, some wisely and tenderly, some 
with reckless obstinacy, as though God had authorised their 
cruelty and malice. The look that pierces the heart, the gentle 
words of forgiveness, may heal the suffering of a sinful life, even 
as Christ healed the sinful woman whom the Pharisee, scandalized 
at this contact with sin and tampering with the rights of God, 
would have driven to despair and ruin. How many die in their 
sins because men take upon themselves not to forgive. He who 
lives with a holy pity in his heart is, wherever he goes, a dispenser 
of Divine grace, and pronounces forgiveness with a God-given 
authority. Scribes and Pharisees may call this blasphemy if 
they please ; but such, I believe, was the thought of Christ. 

The next passage requiring attention is that relating to 
blasphemy against the Son of Man and against the Holy Spirit}. 
In Mark there is nothing about the Son of Man, and it is 
conceivable that the writer may have omitted this part of the 
account because he could not recognise such a wide distinction 
between the Spirit and the Messiah. But another, and, I think, 
plausible explanation is suggested by Lietzmann*. In Matthew, 
verses 31 and 32 seem like duplicate versions of the same saying, 
and may be derived from two recensions contained in the 
Aramaic. The first contained the words xw 225, translated by 
Matthew rots dv@pémos, and by Mark rois viois rév avOpdmwv. 
The second form is presented by Matthew in verse 32, and by 
Luke in quite a different connexion, to which it does not seem 
properly to belong. In this the Aramaic may have been w3 13 by, 
‘Whoever speaks a word against a man.’ Wellhausen thinks 
that Mark gives the correct form, and that the other is due to 
mere misunderstanding °. 

There are two other passages where the general term might 
be used, but undoubtedly with a special personal implication. 
In reply to a Scribe who wished to follow Him Jesus said, ‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the man 


? No, 7 in the table. 2 p. 88 sq. 
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(that is, the man whom you are addressing) has not where to lay 
his head'.’ The form of expression is suggested: by the contrast 
with the lower animals, and would be quite intelligible, especially 
when it had the accompaniments of voice and gesture. The 
other passage* is where Jesus contrasts Himself with John the 
Baptist, ‘The Son of Man came eating and drinking.’ As 
Wellhausen ® suggests, the expression may have been indeterminate, 
‘now comes a man (4arnash) who eats and drinks.’ This receives 
some confirmation from the following ld0d av@pwros. 

These instances, it is alleged, are sufficient to prove that Jesus 
actually used darnasha in connexions which were liable to 
misinterpretation, especially when the phrase was translated into 
Greek, for 6 vids rod dvOpdérov is a strange expression, and would 
easily suggest a personal reference. The next step would be to 
look for an explanation in the Old Testament, and immediately 
Dan. vii 13 would present itself as the solution of the riddle, for 
the Son of Man there alluded to could be no other than the 
Saviour in whose speedy return the disciples so fervently believed. 
From this source the expression became common in Christian 
apocalypses, of which there are remnants in our Gospels; and 
when these were put into the mouth of Jesus, the term was fully 
converted into a self-designation, and then spread into other kinds 
of sayings, especially those relating to His suffering and death. 

In conclusion I must mention what seems to me a very 
important concession on the part of Wellhausen. He does not 
think that the error proceeded originally from the Greeks, but 
believes rather that in many places darnasha is used in the 
specific Messianic sense, and then the Greeks introduced the 
specific word. He suggests that possibly 6 vids rod dvOpémov was 
originally used everywhere for darnasha, and afterwards confined 
to passages where it signified the Messiah, and elsewhere 
6 GvOpwros took its place*. This concession, if well founded, 
seems to cut away the whole of the argument based on the 
Aramaic expression ; for if other people can have used barnasha 
in a Messianic sense, why may not Jesus have done so? 

The opinion in favour of which the foregoing arguments have 
been adduced has certainly some attractive features, and gives 


1 No, 1 in the table * No. 5 in the table. 
3 p. 205. * p. 214 sq. 
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a plausible explanation to some perplexing phenomena in the 
Gospels. But, on the other hand, there appear to me to be 
some rather weighty objections, which make its acceptance 
difficult. 

First, the term is found in all four Gospels, and this shows 
that the tradition was firmly established. There seems to be 
no particular reason for its appearance in the Fourth Gospel 
except the fact that it was at least believed to be a common 
expression in the mouth of Jesus. Now if we suppose that the 
Synoptic Gospels were written from forty to sixty years after 
the time of Christ, still they were based on earlier material, and 
even after forty years the memory of characteristic sayings may 
be perfectly clear, so that it is not antecedently probable that the 
habitual use of a very striking mode of speech should be attributed 
to Jesus from mere misunderstanding. I have not a particularly 
good memory, but I can recall many sayings that were uttered 
more than forty or even fifty years ago, and in some cases can 
vividly recollect the scene. The Apostles must have known 
whether their Master spoke of Himself in the way recorded in 
the Gospels or not; and the Gospels are sufficiently near 
Apostolical sources to make us pause before admitting that 
the Church is responsible for the appearance of so striking a 
characteristic. This argument depends for its force, to some 
extent, on the number of passages affected; for we may well 
hesitate to apply to numerous passages scattered throughout all 
the Gospels a mode of criticism which we think legitimately 
applicable to a small and concentrated group, which separates 
itself from the general tenor of the narrative. 

Another consideration is this, that the Church was more likely 
to omit than to insert the phrase. Reliance is placed upon the 
silence of Christian writers to show that the phrase was not 
known. But the Gospels conclusively prove that it was known ; 
and to imagine that it was a favourite expression just during the 
period when the Gospels were composed, and that before that 
time it was not known, and after that time it was not in common 
use, is to construct history to suit the hypothesis. The Church 
would have preferred some title apparently higher and more 
dignified. 

This argument is confirmed by the fact that the Evangelists, 
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in their own narrative, never refer to Jesus as ‘the Son of Man.’ 
It is true that they generally confine themselves to the simple 
name, Jesus ; but this is by no means invariably the case. He is 
spoken of as ‘the Christ’ or ‘ Jesus Christ’ in Matt. i1, 16,17, 18; 
Mark i1; Johni17,xx 31; and as‘Lord’ (6 xépios) in the appendix 
to Mark, xvi 19, 20, and in Luke vii 13, x 1, xi 39, xii 42, xiii 15, 
xvii 5, 6, xviii 6, xix 8, xxii 61 (d¢s), and xxiv 3 (where there is 
some doubt about the reading); John iv 1, vi 23,xi2,xx 20. The 
author of the Book of Acts, which belongs to the same circle of 
early history as the Gospels, might easily have found opportunities 
for introducing the title, if he had a predilection for it; yet with 
the single exception of Stephen’s dying exclamation, he fails to 
do so. If, then, we confined our attention to the Evangelists’ own 
practice, we might plausibly argue that they were as ignorant of 
the title as the Apostle Paul. But even this does not exhaust the 
peculiarity of the facts. In the Gospels the term is used only by 
Jesus Himself, except that twice it is quoted from Him by the 
people’. While this appears to me to afford conclusive proof 
that it was not a popular title among the contemporaries of 
Christ, and that it had not become such even in Christian circles, 
it seems at the same time to justify a very strong presumption 
that it cannot have been forced into the speech of Jesus without 
adequate historical reason. 

The impression which is made by these facts is only strengthened 
by the two exceptions which occur. It is related that Stephen, 
just before his martyrdom, exclaimed, ‘ Behold! I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God *.’ 
We do not know that Stephen-was among the immediate followers 
of Christ ; but at all events he was one of the very early disciples, 
and his death took place while the words of Jesus were still fresh 
in the memory. It is not evident that the exclamation refers to 
the vision of Daniel, but it is certainly in keeping with it ; and 
while ‘the Son of Man’ undoubtedly denotes Christ, it includes 
the idea that in His person humanity is raised to the right hand 
of God. So, I think, the phrase was inevitably understood by 
the Jews if Jesus was in the habit of designating Himself as the 
Son of Man; and hence their fury. But if Jesus had not become 
known under this title, it would have conveyed no meaning, and 


1 John xii 34. * Acts vii 56. 
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we should be obliged to eliminate it along with the numerous 
passages in the Gospels. The other instance of its use bears a 
somewhat similar character. It is related by Hegesippus that 
James the Just, immediately prior to his martyrdom, was placed 
upon the wing of the Temple, and asked to declare to the people 
what was the door of Jesus the Crucified. ‘And he answered with 
a loud voice, Why do you ask me about Jesus the Son of Man? 
And He Himself is seated in heaven on the right hand of the Great 
Power, and is to come on the clouds of heaven’.’ Here the 
allusion to Daniel is obvious, so that ‘the Son of Man’ indicates 
that particular Son of Man who was seen in the Prophet’s vision. 
Although this event took place not long before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, James was, like Stephen, one of the early disciples, 
and may have spoken from recollection of Christ’s own language. 
In this case, however, the reference to Daniel would serve to 
explain the words, and the mention of Jesus would at the same 
time convey the personal sense. How far we can depend on the 
story of Hegesippus is a question which we need not discuss. 
The point is that, if these accounts are true, they do not tend to 
establish the thesis that the title ‘Son of Man’ was ascribed 
to Jesus through the inventiveness or misunderstanding of the 
Church. 

I may further mention one or two objections which Professor 
Sanday has raised, especially against Mr. Carpenter’s hypothesis. 
If the Church was so scrupulous as is supposed not to attribute to 
Jesus the use of the word Messiah in relation to Himself, it would 
not be so bold in recasting the facts connected with the Son of 
Man*. This argument has a bearing on every form of the 
hypothesis ; the following applies only to Mr. Carpenter’s. It is, 
says Dr. Sanday, on dogmatic, and not critical, grounds that he 
gets rid of the passages relating to the forgiveness of sins and to 
the Sabbath, and also that in which it is said that the Son of Man 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many*, It is quite true that these are not 
rejected on the ground of documentary evidence, and therefore 
their rejection seems quite arbitrary to those who reason from 


? Euseb. H. E. ii 23. 
2 «On the title ‘‘ Son of Man,”’ in The Expositor, 1891, vol, iii p. 23. 
5 p. 24 sq. 
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a different doctrinal position. We ought, however, to remember 
that what are called subjective judgements rest on presumptions 
which themselves have been based on evidence, but cannot be 
continually restated ; and no doubt Mr. Carpenter would be quite 
prepared to support by arguments the assumptions which he uses 
as a clue to criticism. However, in this case my own subjective 
judgement agrees with Professor Sanday’s. Not only have the 
sayings in question good documentary evidence, but they seem to 
me to bear the stamp of originality and genuineness. 

On the whole, then, I think this hypothesis must be rejected, 
unless it be impossible to produce any other that will bear serious 
examination. 

Various opinions have been held by those who accept the 
testimony of the Gospels that Jesus spoke of Himself as the Son 
of Man. I cannot attempt to give a history of these opinions, 
which may be found sketched in Lietzmann, but must be content 
with referring to a few leading types. 

The Fathers regard the term as descriptive of Christ’s human 
nature. It will be sufficient to refer to a few of the early writers 
in illustration of this opinion. Justin Martyr says that Jesus 
called Himself the Son of Man either from His birth through 
a virgin, who was descended from David and the patriarchs, or 
because Abraham himself was the father of those from whom she 
derived her lineage, and men are called fathers of the children 
who are born to their daughters’. Irenaeus combines these 
reasons, saying that the Son of God became Son of Man by His 
birth from Mary, who was sprung from men and who was herself 
a human being*. Tertullian insists upon the same interpretation, 
in opposition to the docetism of Marcion*. This view, in the 
form in which it was held by the Fathers, is now generally 
abandoned. It contains a sound argument in support of the 
human nature of Jesus; but it failed to explain why Jesus so 
constantly used the term in speaking of Himself, for His human 
nature was obvious to all beholders, and did not need to be 
insisted on. There are, however, one or two interesting points 
connected with this ancient opinion. The Fathers recognised in 
the phrase a significance of its own, and though they connected 


1 Dial. 100, ? Homo = dv@pwmos. Adv. Haer. Ill xix 3. 
3 Adv. Marc. iv 10. 
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it with the passage in Daniel, they did not regard it as a mere 
alternative for the word ‘Messiah.’ They did not treat it as 
a current Messianic title, but rather assumed that Jesus applied 
it to Himself, not because He was the Messiah, but on account of 
the speciality of His nature. This helps to confirm the conclusion 
which we have already reached, that the term was not a familiar 
designation of the Messiah. 

Another view is that adopted by Beza, Cocceius, Paulus, and 
Fritzsche, that the phrase is simply an oriental periphrasis for 
the first personal pronoun’. This, if it could be substantiated, 
would have the advantage, which is wanting in some other 
hypotheses, of explaining why Jesus spoke of Himself in the third 
person at all. But although there are examples of the use of 
8122 8397 ‘this man, PAX 8 ‘this woman,’ as a designation 
of the speaker, they are not numerous’, and Dalman assures us 
that there is no example of a similar use of 8828 877, or of 
kYN 12 NT%, This interpretation, therefore, is so improbable 
that it has been generally rejected. It has, however, been 
recently revived, but only in reference to a few passages, by 
Arnold Meyer *. He appeals to two examples in Job:— Mine 
eye poureth out tears unto God ; that He would maintain the 
right of a man with God, and of a son of man with his neigh- 
bour®,’ where ‘man’ is used for ‘I’ in contrast with God; ‘why 
is light given to a man whose way is hid, and whom God hath 
hedged in?’® where it indicates ‘myself’ as a man of a particular 
kind. He would apply this analogy to the passages numbered 
I, 3, and 5 in our table. This hypothesis, with its very limited 
application, cannot be justly stigmatized as a return to the older 
view, and does not involve the same degree of improbability. 

Another explanation of the term is one of which Neander may 
be taken as the chief representative. He says that Christ must 
have had special reasons for adopting, with an obvious predilec- 
tion, the less known Messianic title, and he finds these reasons in 
Christ’s conscious relation to the human race. ‘ Jesus calls Him- 
self Son of Man in relation to His human appearance as the one 
belonging to humanity, who in human nature has wrought so 

* See Keim, Gesch. Jesu, II p. 70; Dalman, p. 204. 

? See examples quoted in Lietzmann, p. 83 sq., and references in Dalman, p. 204. 


3 p. 205. * Jesu Muttersprache, pp. 93 sqq- 
5 xvi 20, 21, § iii 23. 
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much for that nature, through whom it is glorified, who is man in 
the most pre-eminent sense, the sense corresponding to the idea, 
who realises the archetype of humanity.” He admits that the 
name involves ‘an allusion to the description of the Messiah in 
Dan. vii,’ but conceives that it owes its more profound signifi- 
cance to Christ’s own divine and human consciousness. The two 
titles ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man’ bear a reciprocal relation 
to each other. ‘As Christ used the one to designate His human 
personality, so He employed the other to point out His Divine; 
and as He attached a sense far more profound than was common 
to the former title, so He ascribed a deeper meaning than was 
usual to the latter?’ It is hardly a sufficient refutation of this 
view to say that Jesus was not a Greek philosopher, and that this 
kind of representation was quite foreign to Jewish thought ; for 
if Jesus had the consciousness which is supposed, He must have 
been able to shape it in thought and to express it in words, 
Moreover the passage in Daniel, though not using the language 
of Greek philosophy, certainly suggests the final triumph of the 
human ideal over the brute forces of heathenism. It is a more 
serious objection to Neander’s opinion that it is purely conjectural, 
that there is nothing in the Gospels which naturally suggests it, 
and there is no evidence that Christ’s hearers ever understood 
Him in the required sense?. 

A similar objection applies to the view of Baur, who maintains 
that Jesus adopted the title in order to emphasise the fact that 
He was absolutely man, with all the lowliness and weakness of 
human nature. According to this supposition Jesus must have 
described Himself as vids dvOpdézrov, at all events in the earlier 
period of His ministry, and the articles must have been added by 
the society of believers, or possibly by Jesus Himself at a later 
period ; and also the passages in which 6 vids rod dvOpdémov has 
a specifically Messianic meaning must be ascribed to the remodel- 
ling activity of the Church *. 


1 Life of Christ, translation, pp. 98-100. The first quotation is from the German 
in Lietzmann, p. 2. 

2 There is a searching refutation of this view by Holsten, on philological grounds 
[article before referred to (p. 541 n. 1), pp. 49 Sqq-]: a term used in this way must 
include all the characteristics of the genus, and therefore in the present instance 
the non-ideal elements as well as the ideal. 

° Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol, 1860, pp. 274-292, summarised in Lietzmann, pp. 3-5; also 
his NT. Theologie, pp. 75-82. 
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Again, the opinion that it is in every instance a term which 
designates the Messiah, even though it may indicate some special 
aspect of Messiahship, is maintained by a number of distinguished 
critics. I may begin the list with Hilgenfeld, who emphasises this 
view in an article, ‘Die Evangelien und die geschichtliche Gestalt 
Jesu,’ in the Zedtschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1863, pp. 311-3401. In 1864 
Weizsiacker defended the same position in his Untersuchungen tiber 
die evangelische Geschichte*. The expression is never explained 
in the Gospels, and consequently it must have had an accepted 
meaning. But though it was used in apocalyptic circles, it cannot 
have been a generally recognised name of the Messiah ; for if it 
had been Jesus would have been attacked on that ground. It 
may therefore have been understood first in a prophetic sense, as 
it is found especially in Ezekiel, and its full Messianic sense 
became only gradually clear to the Apostles. To the mass of 
the people the name presented less a revelation than a problem ; 
and it taught the disciples to see in Him, as Messiah, a man of 
human descent *. Keim also maintains the strict Messianic sense, 
which he thinks is present even in the earliest use of the expres- 
sion. He refers its origin not only to Daniel, but to the eighth 
Psalm; but, in opposition to Weizsicker, he rejects the appeal to 
Ezekiel, because Jesus could not have borne the name at the same 
time in a prophetic and a Messianic sense‘. 

By far the most elaborate defence of this view with which I am 
acquainted is that by Holsten in the article already referred to. 
He thinks an incontestable proof that Jesus used the title before 
the confession of Peter is afforded by the passages numbered 
I, 3, 5, 6, 7 in our table®, The Jews, however, must have under- 
stood the phrase in the sense of ‘the man,’ and in thinking He 
was John the Baptist or Elijah connected the person of Jesus 
with the highest name that the Jewish consciousness had given 
toa man’. Matthew alone has preserved the historical situation 
at Caesarea Philippi, for Christ’s question was intended to 
ascertain whether the people had grasped the intended meaning 
of the ‘Son of Man’ as identical with the Messiah, the Son of 

? The part about the Son of Man is pp. 327-334. 

2 pp. 426 sqq. 

® So in his Das apost. Zeitalter®, 1890, p. 109. 

* Gesch. Jesu, 11 (1871) pp. 71, 72. 

5 On p. 541 n. 1. * Holsten, pp. 17-19. 7 pp. 20 sq. 
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God'. It follows that Jesus used the expression in His Galilean 
ministry, that in His own consciousness He identified it with the 
Christ, the Son of God, that He used no other recognised name of 
the Messiah,and further that He must have conceived the possibility 
that the people and the disciples would infer His Messiahship 
from His use of the phrase, and that He intended and expected 
this. But this possibility was not a necessity, as the title was not 
an accepted one for the Messiah, and was susceptible of a different 
explanation. In the saying, ‘The Son of Man has authority to 
forgive sins, the people must have understood ‘the Son of Man’ 
in the sense of 6 dv@pwmos. The sayings in Matt. xii 8, viii 20? 
may have been similarly understood. He cannot have expressed 
such thoughts as Matt. xiii 41 or x 23% during His Galilean 
ministry*. It further follows that He had not disclosed the 
meaning of this name, that He must have had reasons for con- 
cealing its Messianic meaning during the Galilean period, and 
that after Peter’s confession the reason for concealing it from the 
disciples must have ceased, and for concealing it from the people 
have continued®. The proof of the Messianic meaning is found 
in an examination of the several passages where the phrase 
occurs. The following passages in our table contain predicates 
which admit only an immediate reference to the Messiah—4, 9, 
10, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, [30], 31, 32, 33, 35- Most 
of the remaining passages require a mediate reference to the 
Messiah; for they either make the expression equivalent to 
the Messiah*®, or express a form of the Messiah’s activity—the 
authority committed to Him to forgive sins’; to dissolve in the 
service of man the commandment respecting the Sabbath ® ; to 
bring deliverance to lost men®; to give up His life as a ransom 
for many!®, and so to experience suffering, crucifixion, burial, and 
resurrection ; or the Son of Man is represented as an object of 
Messianic prediction in the Scriptures’; or the expression is used 
in connexion with a thought which has reference to the Messiah"; 
or, finally, it is brought into connexion with others who stand in 

1 p. 29. 2 Nos. 6 and 1 in the table. 

3 Nos. Io and 4 in the table. * pp. 30 sq. 

5 p. 32. * 98. *. 

* 6, ® 37, 38. ® 36. 

 § Mt, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 36. 12 13, 15 Le, 18. 

13 3, 8 Le, 19, 34, 39- 
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relation to the Messiah—with John the Baptist or Elijah, with 
the Holy Spirit*, with the Devil*. Only number 1 remains, in 
which the expression need not necessarily refer to the Messiah, 
or in which the sense may well be that Jesus, as the Messianic 
Saviour, must wander about without a fixed home‘. It appears, 
then, that not a single predicate is derived from an analysis of the 
notion of man, whether in an exalted sense or the reverse. 
Nevertheless Holsten contends that Jesus could not have chosen 
the term unless He had the distinct consciousness that as one 
begotten by a man He belonged to the genus man, and one can- 
not escape from this conclusion by saying it was only a designa- 
tion of office, and not of essence °. 

The origin of Christ’s use of the term is explained by Holsten 
as follows. He thinks Jesus derived it from Daniel, considering 
Himself to be the individual of the genus man referred to by the 
Prophet’. He assumes the recognised fact that Jesus, during 
His Galilean ministry, possessed a certainty of His Messiahship 
in a definite form of the Messianic consciousness*. This arose 
from a confidence, founded on experience, that God had bestowed 
His Spirit upon Him, the man, in contradistinction from other 
men. From this must have resulted the conviction that God 
had destined Him to the fulfilment of a particular aim in the 
realisation of His saving will; that He had chosen Him, however, 
not to be the prophet of the Messiah—for He had already raised 
up John the Baptist for this purpose—but to be the Messiah 
Himself®. The confidence in His Messiahship was at once 
negatively defined. In His religious feeling He had broken with 
the Davidic ideal of Messiah’s kingdom, and expected the 
realisation of the Kingdom of Heaven through an act of God 
from heaven. Thereby He renounced all the attributes wherein 
the Jewish consciousness recognised the promised Messiah™. 
Hence necessarily arose the conviction that, according to God’s 
will, the Messianic kingdom and the Messianic ruler must exist 
under two forms. In the one, the contents of which were given 
by the actual experience of life, He who was destined to be the 


* 5, 13. 7 
* pp. 35 sqq. Pp. 37: 
7 pp. 52-55: P- 55+ 
% pp. 56-58. 
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Messiah was fitted with the Divine power of the Messianic spirit; 
but outwardly He was without the attributes of the Messianic 
ruler, and was therefore given up to unbelief, persecution and 
suffering. In the other, the contents of which were formed by 
hope based on experience, the destined Messiah was endowed 
outwardly with all the attributes of the ruler of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and became manifest as the Messianic king to all the 
peoples of the earth’. Under these conditions of thought and 
feeling the question must have forced itself on Jesus whether His 
image of the Messiah was the true one, announced by the 
Prophets of God in the Scriptures. The prophetic picture of 
the Messiah was not uniform; and He had to reject the Davidic 
ideal of the older prophets, retaining only its spiritual features. 
Nevertheless He required a form and name for His idea of the 
Messiah ; and these He found in the apocalyptic prophecy of 
Daniel, and the view there given of the w3x 13. Accordingly He 
felt himself destined, when God established the Kingdom of 
Heaven, to be brought from earth before God on the clouds 
of heaven, in order to return to earth in the glory of the heavenly 
ruler*. In reference to this unrealised expectation Holsten 
warns us in a note that we must not call what would be fanaticism 
for us fanaticism in Jesus, for it involved nothing contradictory 
to the laws of the universe known to the Jews ®. 

From this religious interpretation of the expression 6 vids rod 
av0pdémov Holsten believes that all the facts referring to it in the 
Synoptic Gospels may be explained. Among other things he 
says it explains the peculiar manner of speech in the third 
person, where Jesus utters predicates of Himself which result not 
from the individuality but from the Messiahship of His person. 
I suppose this means that Jesus referred to such predicates as 
characteristic of the Son of Man, whoever He might be, in 
accordance with the representations of Scripture; and so He 
virtually made an appeal to prophecy, which would not have 
been understood if He had used the first person. For instance, 
when He says the Son of Man will come in His glory, He implies 
that this has been foretold, and He tacitly applies the prediction 
to Himself only on the ground that He is the Son of Man; so that 
the effect would be quite different if He said ‘I shall come in 


1 pp. 58 sq. 3 pp. 59-61. 3 p. 60, n. 2. 
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glory.’ This, I think, might render the use of the third person 
intelligible, at least in many of its applications; but whether 
it is what Holsten intended to imply I am not sure. Further, 
the interchange with the first person is explained because Jesus 
attained His Messianic consciousness first in the course of His 
Galilean ministry, and hence Adyia rod xvpiov arose and became 
fixed, which were expressed in the first person even where one 
could expect the third; and the later tradition preserved the 
twofold form of speech}. 

Finally Holsten asks whether the signification ‘Son of Man, 
recognised in the consciousness of the Synoptic Jesus, can be 
assumed for the consciousness of the historical Jesus. This 
question is twofold: whether the circle of thoughts can be 
ascribed to the historical Jesus; and whether the form of these 
thoughts can be carried back to the historical consciousness and 
life of Jesus. The circle of thoughts embraces a threefold 
content. A part is rooted in the Messianic activity of Jesus 
in Galilee, a second part in His life on the way to Jerusalem and 
in Jerusalem, a third in His Messianic life after the death on the 
cross. The scene in Caesarea serves to separate these portions. 
The separation is carried through purely in Mark, less purely in 
Matthew, and still less so in Luke*. The only point in the 
contents of the thought which can seem foreign to the Messianic 
consciousness of the historical Jesus is the representation of the 
Son of Man as judge of the world*; for in Daniel God is the 
judge*. The form of the thoughts, however, cannot be regarded 
as an expression historically real of the consciousness of Jesus. 
The announcment of the death and resurrection cannot have 
been made before the arrival in Jerusalem’, or the saying about 
the saving character of His death before the last supper ®. Jesus 
may, however, have spoken of anticipated sufferings before His 
departure from Galilee, where he had already had experience of 
suffering *. 

I do not think Klépper, in the article previously referred to®, 
makes any important addition to Holsten’s arguments. He, too, 
regards the title as purely Messianic, and insists that even in the 


* pp. 69 sq. 2 p. 72. 5 Nos. 10, 21, 23, 31 in the table. 
ae 5 Nos. 12, 14, 15, 17, 36 in the table, 
* No. 16 in the table. 7 pp. 75 sq. ® On p. 541 n. Ie 
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passages about the forgiveness of sins and the observance of 
the Sabbath! the expression ‘the Son of Man’ can have none 
but an exclusive sense’. 

A thoughtful essay by Mr. Vernon Bartlet * calls attention to 
the Old Testament ideas which he believes were included by 
Christ under the term ‘Son of Man.’ He would not say that 
the ¢erym was not in any way suggested by Dan. vii 13; but, he 
adds, ‘ to adopt a term is one thing, to derive one’s use of it from 
a single striking passage in which it occurs is another*.’ He refers 
also to the use of the expression in Ezekiel and the eighth Psalm‘, 
and thus sums up his main position: the title, ‘as habitually used 
by Jesus, had primary reference to Himself as the unique person- 
alised type of the kingdom of God, the main features of whose 
character were given most vividly and completely in the picture 
of Jehovah’s Servant in Isa. lii 13-liii; other associations of a more 
Apocalyptic type being confined to vague and picturesque hints as 
to the future developments, when weakness should give place to 
manifested glory °.’ 

Dalman, while believing that Jesus appropriated the name 
because He was the destined Messiah, does not regard it as in 
itself a Messianic title. The Synoptists, he thinks, did not view 
it as a designation of the Messiah’s glory, but as the intentional 
veiling of the Messiahship behind a name which emphasised 
the humanity of its bearer. Jesus Himself, as we learn from 
passages 25 and 32 in our table, derived this self-designation 
from Daniel", and it is very probable that He found the Son of 
Man of Daniel also in the eighth Psalm*, In calling Himself 
XYIX 3, therefore, He simply claimed to be the one in whom the 
vision of Daniel found its fulfilment. The name, however, would 
not be understood ; and if we believe that Jesus purposely spoke 
in riddles, we are met by the difficulty that the disciples would 
have asked for an explanation, and this was not given before 
Peter's confession. It is therefore probable that the term was not 
used before the confession, and that the earlier instances in the 
Gospels are misplaced through the uncertainty of the chronology, 


1 Nos. 3 and 6 in the table. 2 pp. 174 Sq. 

5 In The Expositor, 1892, vol. vi pp. 427-443. * p. 428. 

5 pp. 434 Sq. * p. 437- The passage quoted is in italics. 
.? B O32, * p. 218. 
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or incorrectly reported through defective memory. This pro- 
bability would, he considers, be a certainty if the term were a 
proper Messianic name!. From the time of the confession ‘the 
Son of Man’ was understood by the disciples as the designation, 
borrowed from Daniel, of Him who was destined to the empire 
of the world. To the mass of the people its full sense was 
not disclosed till Jesus made His public declaration before the 
Sanhedrim*. Jesus gave the preference to Daniel because 
nowhere else is it so clear that the necessary change in the 
condition of the world is to be expected from God alone. He 
avoided the term ‘ Messiah’ on account of the false expectations 
with which it was associated, and also because Messiah was not 
His proper title till He was seated on the throne. The Son of 
Man in Daniel is one who is to receive the Kingdom, and might 
therefore pass through sufferings and death ; He is no conqueror, 
but a child of man taken by God under His protection, and 
destined to future greatness. Accordingly Jesus assumed the 
title as being in His nature a weak child of man, whom God 
would make the Lord of the world. The ancient Church, 
though wrong in its more precise interpretation, was not wrong 
when it recognised in the assumption of the title by Jesus an 
acknowledgement of His humanity ; and it was also right in not 
using the designation on its own part, for since the Son of Man 
was seated on the throne of God, He had ceased to be only 
a man, and had become the ruler over heaven and earth *. 

It is evident from the foregoing account of various opinions 
that the solution of the problem before us is not easy. None of 
the opinions which I have briefly described appears to me wholly 
satisfactory ; and though I may despair of presenting any more 
acceptable hypothesis, I may at least point out some difficulties 
which I think have not been fully explained. 

In the first place, Christ’s repeated reference to Himself in the 
third person, as though He were speaking of some one else, is, 
when we think of it, an exceedingly strange mode of speech ; and 
I suppose it is only from early familiarity that the strangeness is 
not recognised, and I have met with no serious attempt to deal 
with it on the part of those who believe that it is correctly 
ascribed to Jesus. It is not even as though this curious practice 


1 pp. 212 sq. 2 p. 216. 8 pp. 217 sq. 
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were consistently carried through, or limited to sayings of a 
particular class; for He frequently uses the first person in the 
ordinary way, and He sometimes speaks of the Son of Man when 
we should naturally expect the first person’, and sometimes in 
the reports of the same saying we find ‘the Son of Man’ in one 
Gospel and the first person in another*. But this is not all. It 
is generally assumed that Jesus, whatever He meant by the term, 
taught the people that He was the Son of Man; and Klopper 
goes so far as to maintain that, whether or not Daniel had already 
received a Messianic interpretation, Jesus might take His own 
independent position, and say, I am the one appearing as a Son 
of Man, I am the Son of Man*. But that is precisely what He 
never does. The only approach to anything of the kind is in 
Matt. xvi 13‘, where pe is of doubtful authority, and where, if we 
retain it, He evidently assumes that the disciples already know 
Him as the Son of Man. We must observe, moreover, that ‘the 
Son of Man’ is absent from the parallel passages, and this whole 
passage in Matthew contains, I think, signs of inferior authenticity. 
Accordingly, it is purely a matter of inference from certain 
passages that He must have meant Himself, because there is no 
third person to whom the statement will apply °, while in a still 
larger number of instances there is nothing to indicate that He 
referred to Himself. No hypothesis can be wholly satisfactory 
which does not give some explanation of this most curious fact. 
Secondly, the phrase has all the appearance of being used in 
two distinct senses, which are nowhere reconciled. This may be 
seen most clearly by comparing passage 4 in the table with 5, 16, 
37, and 38. In the former we are told that the disciples will not 
have gone through the cities of Israel ws Gy én 6 vids tod 
av0pé70v: implying that He had not yet come, and apparently 
referring to some one different from the speaker. In the latter 
passages we learn that the Son of Man has already come, #A0e. 
It is easy to say that in the former instance the second coming is 
referred to; but neither here nor anywhere else in the Synoptics 
is there any allusion to a second coming. From the apocalyptic 
passages taken by themselves no one would divine that there had 


? Nos, 1, 5, 8, 9 in the table. 
? Nos. 2, 11, 16, 22 (cf. 12) in the table. 3 Lc. p. 170. 
* No. 11 in the table. 5 See 1, 5, 8, 11-20, 36-39. 
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been a first coming, and an earlier rapoveia, with perhaps the 
exception of one peculiar to Matthew", where the connexion 
suggests that the Son of Man may be the speaker, and one in 
Luke*, where ‘the Son of Man’ is peculiar to that Gospel. 
Again and again, as we read these passages, the question 
involuntarily recurs to the mind, Can Jesus mean Himself? 
If any one will read Matt. xxv 31-46, and try to dissociate his 
mind from all pre-conceptions, I think he will find it hard to 
believe that Jesus is there speaking of Himself. No doubt the 
personal reference follows from the question of the Apostles in 
xxiv 3, ‘ What is the sign of Thy presence, and of the end of the 
age?’ But the question is differently given in Mark xiii 4,‘ What 
is the sign when all these things are about to be fulfilled?’ and in 
Luke xxi 7,‘ What is the sign when these things are about to take 
place?’ and, as Jesus had said nothing about His coming, this 
seems the most probable form of the question. In any case 
I refer to the impression made by Christ’s own reported words, 
when taken by themselves. 

In the third place, two of the crucial passages seem to me 
to yield no coherent meaning if the term be understood in a 
Messianic sense. In passage 3 in the table we are told that 
Jesus healed a paralytic man in order that the people might 
know that the Son of Man had authority on earth to forgive sins. 
But how could the act of Jesus disclose anything in regard to the 
Messiah, unless it was first known that He was the Messiah? The 
act could prove nothing except what Matthew says, that God 
had given such authority to men. The use of the expression 
here, therefore, seems inconsistent with a limited Messianic 
application, and, while it undoubtedly includes Jesus, does not 
exclude others. This argument is not met by Schmiedel’s 
suggestion * that Jesus wished to prove at once His authority to 
forgive sins, and His Messiahship ; for this would require His 
words to be, ‘ That ye may know that I have authority to forgive 
sins, and therefore am the Messiah.’ 

A similar criticism will apply to the passage about the Sabbath‘. 
As it stands in Mark, which appears to me the most original, and 
to give the true explanation of the saying, Christ infers that the 


1 No. 23 in the table. 2 No. 22 in the table. 
5 p. 299. * No. 6 in the table. 
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Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath from the fact that the Sabbath 
was made for man. But this general principle would not prove 
that the Messiah was Lord of the Sabbath, at least to the exclu- 
sion of others ; nor, if that were an accepted truth, could it prove 
to the people that Jesus had any authority in the matter, since 
he was not known to be the Messiah. The inference clearly is 
that man may judge how to use that which was instituted for the 
benefit of man. Matthew and Luke may perhaps have wished to 
avoid this inference, and to give the saying a more limited scope. 
But the bare statement that the Messiah was lord of the Sabbath 
could have no possible effect unless it were first admitted that 
Jesus was the Messiah. To say that the disciples were justified 
in plucking ears of corn because some future and unknown 
Messiah was lord of the Sabbath would be nonsense. Here, 
then, as in the previous passage, Jesus, while including Himself 
under the term ‘ Son of Man,’ does not exclude others. 

Viewing these phenomena, we may be inclined to suppose that 
Jesus did not use the term in a very strict or limited sense, and 
that He may have given it a somewhat varying application 
according to circumstances. If He started from Daniel, which 
is not properly Messianic, He may very well have regarded it 
as a typical expression, standing for the true representatives of 
humanity, ‘the people of the saints of the Most High,’ the ideal 
people of God. This view would readily connect itself with the 
servant of God in Isaiah lii 13-liii, for there the same epoch of 
redemption seems to be alluded to, and the same exaltation? 
after a period of suffering and oppression. Then, if, as we have 
supposed, He was conscious of His own Messianic calling, He must 
have regarded Himself as the head of this ideal class—the Son of 
Man ina pre-eminent sense—the one in whom (though not in whom 
exclusively) prophecy found its fulfilment. It is also conceivable 
that He may not have identified Himself as Messiah with Him who 
was to come as the conquering Son of Man, but may have under- 
stood the Prophet’s vision asa poetical description of the spiritual 
conquest of the world’s brute forces by a divinely commissioned 
humanity, personified as the Son of Man. This hypothesis is 
certainly not without difficulties. The last supposition is especially 
open to objection, though it seems to follow from the facts which 


1 lii 13, 
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I have pointed out. Some modifications will be required in the 
traditional accounts of Christ’s sayings, which have become 
coloured by the later conceptions of the Evangelists. No other 
view, however, is free from difficulties ; and our hypothesis has 
the advantage of retaining all the well-attested utterances of Jesus, 
of not interfering with the chronology, and of incorporating what 
may be true in some other views which we have seen reason to 
reject. Let us briefly review the passages, following the numbers 
in the table. 

In 1 ‘ the Son of Man’ may stand, not for man universally, but 
for man in the ideal sense in which the phrase occurs in Daniel, 
and in which ‘the servant of God’ is spoken of in Isaiah, the 
oppressed saints and saviours of men, who at some time are 
to receive the dominion. The meaning will then be, not that 
I individually have not where to lay my head, but that the true 
servant of God as such, the man who is waiting and labouring for 
the Kingdom of God, is more homeless than the birds, and there- 
fore I am so, and you who would follow me must be so likewise. 
This interpretation at once preserves the personal application 
and explains the use of the third person, which introduces a kind 
of argumentative appeal. In 2, Matthew’s may be the original 
form of the saying, and Luke’s version may be due to the habit 
of making ‘ the Son of Man’ synonymous with the first personal 
pronoun. Luke’s reading, however, might have a more general 
sense—for the sake of man regarded on his more spiritual side, 
‘the people of the saints.’ 3 we have dealt with; but now we 
can remove the absolute universality which is objected to, and 
understand the Son of Man in its higher religious sense ; and thus 
all validity disappears from Schmiedel’s argument, that, according 
to this interpretation, Jesus must have ascribed to men universally 
the power of healing disease miraculously’. That He did ascribe 
this power to others besides Himself is admitted ; and He seems 
to have connected it especially with faith and prayer. 4 is 
peculiar to Matthew, and must be classed with the eschatological 
passages. 5 requires a different explanation, for the reference is 
clearly limited to Jesus Himself. We may perhaps fall back on 
the Aramaic, and suppose, with Wellhausen?’, that the original 
saying was, ‘ Now comes a man who eats and drinks,’ the gesture 


1 p. 298 sq. ? p. 205. 
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and intonation showing that Jesus meant Himself. 6 we have 
noticed above ; and, as in 3, we are now relieved of an uncon- 
ditional universality. In 7 the reading of Mark tends to throw 
doubt upon the saying about the Son of Man. But I quite agree 
with Schmiedel that an Evangelist was much more likely to alter 
the tradition in the direction of Mark than in that of Matthew 
and Luke. Nevertheless, if we follow Matthew, we cannot under- 
stand the expression in the highest Messianic sense ; for the 
contrast is clearly between human imperfection and the Holy 
Spirit of God, and if ‘ the Son of Man’ were used here in a strict 
and limited Messianic sense, the saying would not refer so much 
to Jesus personally, in His lowly human appearance, as to the 
Divine function which He was called upon to fulfil, and thus 
the force of the contrast would disappear. The meaning, there- 
fore, must be general—He who shall speak against God’s human 
servant, whoever he may be, as you have spoken against Me, shall 
be forgiven: for this may be due to a mere misunderstanding of 
human motives ; but the ascription to Beelzebub of deeds which 
bear the stamp of the Holy Spirit is a different matter, and 
betrays an unpardonable moral blindness and malignity. In 8 
the original form of the saying may have been without ‘the Son 
of Man,’ for verse 40 in Matthew can hardly be regarded as 
genuine, and in Luke also verse 30 may be an explanatory 
comment: compare 8*, where we seem to have a different re- 
port of the same saying, and these additions are wanting. Ing 
the sense may be general, though it is pre-eminently true of 
Christ. 10 is apocalyptic, and contains no evidence of a personal 
reference. In 11 the text of Mark and Luke throws suspicion 
upon ‘the Son of Man’ in Matthew. There it is of course strictly 
personal in its application ; but, if genuine, it furnishes a proof 
that the ‘Son of Man’ had no narrowly defined meaning, and 
certainly was no recognised name for the Messiah. The possibility 
of a general and elastic meaning will be at once apparent if we 
use another term—Who do men say that I, the servant of God, 
am?’ The passages about His sufferings, 12-20, clearly refer 
only to Himself. But we should observe that the sayings have 
probably been coloured, and rendered more distinct in their 
details, by the subsequent knowledge of the Evangelists ; for not 
only were the disciples quite unprepared for Christ’s death, but 
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we are distinctly told that they did not understand His references 
to His sufferings, although, as they stand, they are perfectly 
explicit’. It seems probable, therefore, that the allusions to His 
suffering were of a more general kind; and they seem to have 
been founded, not only on Christ’s experience of opposition, but 
on His reading of the Prophets*. He may have reasoned thus :— 
Every one who labours for the Kingdom of God must suffer ; the 
people of the saints, the Son of Man, in Daniel was oppressed ; 
the servant of God in Isaiah laid down his life; it is the lot of 
every true son of man, and therefore it must be mine, for I am 
pre-eminently the Son of Man of prophecy. This would explain 
at once the use of the third person and the mystification of the 
disciples. On the passages relating to the future coming I have 
already remarked. In 36 the reference to the resurrection hardly 
seems appropriate to the time, and is not sustained by Luke. In 
37 and 38 the reference is personal; but still may allude to a 
general characteristic of the true Son of Man. In 39, where the 
reference is personal, Luke’s reading is without the support of 
the other Gospels. 

Thus our hypothesis, which has been suggested by some striking 
facts in our records, seems on the whole to agree with the text of 
the Gospels, to which it does much less violence than some other 
views. Still it is only as an hypothesis, the best which I am at 
present able to form, that I commend it to the reader’s atten- 
tion. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 


1 See Mark ix 32; Luke ix 45, xviii 34. 
? In 12, de: in 13, yéypamra: in 15, wavra Ta yeypappéva : in 20, dee. 
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DOCUMENTS 


A FRAGMENT OF THE ‘ PENITENCE OF JANNES 
AND JAMBRES.,’ 


THE title of an apocryphal book concerned with the doings of the 
two Egyptian magicians Jannes and Jambres (or Mambres) occurs in 
the invaluable Gelasian Decree, in this form : 


‘Item liber qui appellatur Poenitentia Janne (Jamre) et Mambre 
apocryphus.’ 


The names which precede it are those of the Penitence of Cyprian, 
and the Penitence of Origen. 

Further, two passages in Origen’s Commentary on Matthew distinctly 
imply the existence of a book of Jannes and Mambres in his time. 
In the first (tract. 26) after citing Paul’s allusion to the wizards, he 
says, ‘Nec enim scimus im “ibris canonizatis historiam de Ianne et 
Mambre resistentibus Moysi.’ He goes on to make a very similar 
remark about the quotation in 1 Cor. ii 9. In the second passage 
(tract. 35) his words are plainer: ‘Item quod ait Sicut Jamnes et 
Mambres restiterunt Moysi, non inuenitur in publicis scripturis sed in 
libro secreto qui suprascribitur Iamnes et Mambres liber.’ 

Outside these three passages it would not, I think, be easy to adduce 
any distinct ancient allusion to such a book, unless we reckon a testi- 
mony of a very different kind—that of Pliny (Ast. Wat. xxx § 11), 
who says: ‘Est et alia magices factio a Mose et Ianne et Lotape ac 
Iudaeis pendens.’ And I think it will be agreed that his words do not 
impress one with the idea that he was writing with the documents that 
he mentions before him. 

For the rest, the traditionary literature about Jannes and Jambres 
has been brought together by the indefatigable Fabricius (Cod. Pseud. 
V. T. i 813 sqq., ii 109 sqq.), and, more recently, has been examined 
by Iselin in Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1894, p. 321 sqq. The latter 
devotes himself chiefly to examining the allusions to the two wizards 
that occur in Oriental chronicles. The side of the subject which 


has been treated by Fabricius and Iselin does not really concern me 
here. 
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My object is to reproduce a forgotten fragment which has some 
appearance of having belonged to the Penitence of Jannes and 
Mambres. This may or may not have been (but most probably was) 
identical with Origen’s Book of Jannes and Mambres. 

It has been in print for many years, in a little book not easy to 
procure, Warratiunculae Anglice conscriptae, edited by T. O. Cockayne 
and published by J. R. Smith, Soho Square, in 1861. For the loan 
of a copy of this I am indebted to Professor Skeat. One manuscript 
only, so far as I know, has preserved the text. This is a beautiful 
book, apparently once the property of Battle Abbey, and dating from 
the eleventh century—the Cotton MS Tiberius B.v. On fol. 87, at the 
end of a tract, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, on the Marvels of the East 
(which also occurs, in Anglo-Saxon only, in the famous Beowulf 
manuscript, Vitellius A. xv), is the text I now reproduce. The Anglo- 
Saxon version is on p. 50 and the Latin on p. 67 of the Warratiunculae. 
My transcript was made from a photograph of the leaf, taken for 
me by Messrs. Dossetter. Some words and letters have been lost 
owing to a tear, or to decay of the vellum, perhaps caused by the colours 
of the picture on the verso of the leaf. I have supplied these as well as 
I could, relying on Cockayne for the supplements to the Anglo-Saxon 
portion. 

The text is illustrated by two excellent pictures. The first, a small 
one on fol. 87 a, represents two nude men standing among rocks and 
conversing. Perhaps this really illustrates the last section of the 
Marvels of the East, which speaks of men who dwell on burning 
mountains. 

The second is a full-page picture on fol. 87 4. It represents Mambres 
standing on a mountain and holding an open book, face outwards, to 
which he points. The mountain has opened, and in its cleft we see 
Hell. A gigantic figure covered with tufts of hair, and with clawed 
hands, is clutching souls and drawing them into his mouth. Other 
devils and souls bound with serpents—and one lying under a huge 
stone—fill up the rest of the field. It is a remarkably imaginative and 
in its way beautiful painting. 

I proceed to give the text as it stands on fol. 87a: 


Aperuit mambres libros magicos fratres sui | iamnis. et fecit nicro- 
mantiam et eduxit | ab inferis idolum fratres sui | Her segS hu mambres 
ontynde Sa drylican | bec his breSer iamnes 7 him geopenude pa] 
heagorune Sees deofelgildes his broSur. | 

Respondit ei anima iamnes dicens. Ego fraver | tuus nov iniuste 5 
mortuus sum. Sed uere iuste | et ibit aduersum me iudicium quoniam 
sapientior | eram omnium sapientium magorum. Et | astiti duobus 
fratribus moysi et aaron qui | fecerunt signa et prodigia magna propter 
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hoc | mortuus sum et deductus sum de medio ad | inferos. Ubi est 
10 conbustio magna et lacus | perditionis unde non es¢ ascensus. Et nunc 
frater | col. 2 | mi mambre . adtende tibi in uita tua ut | benefacias 
filiis tuis et amicis apud inferos | enim nihil est boni nisi tristitia et 
tenebre | et postquam mortuus fueris et {eris apu)d in|-feros inter 
mortuos fuerit abita{ tio) t(ua et sedes) xx | lata cubitis et longa cubitis 
15 quatu(or) | Andsparode him iamnes saul pyssum p(or)dzm | pu broSor 
ic naht unrihtlice eo(m dead) | ac sodlice 7 rihtlice ic eom dead 7 
go{des do)m | pid me standed for pam Se ic pes ano<slic?)era | 
ponne ealle odre dryas 7 ic pidstode t{pam) | gebrodrum moyses hatte 
7 ddron pa | porhtan Sa micclan tacna 7 forebea{cn) | forpan ic eom 
20 dead 7 forpam ic eom ge(le)dd | on helpara rice mid . per is seo 
miccl{e byrn) nys | pes ecan pites . 7 per is se seaS pees sing(ales) | 
susles panon ne byd znig upp adon . Nu (min) | broder mambre 
beheald pe on pinum lif(e) Su do pel pinum bearnum 7 pinum 
freo({nd)um | forpan pe on helle ne by& napiht godes | nemSe unrotnys 
25 7 pystru 7 zefter pam | pe Su dead bist ponne cymst Su to helle | 7 be 
tpix deadum mannum bi pin earding | stop nider on eorSan 7 pin sead 
bid tpegea | cubita pid 7 feopra lang = 


Such is the text of the fragment. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that it comes from a larger book ; and to me it seems that it may very 
well be taken from the beginning of the Penitence of Jannes and 
Mambres. 

The first sentence (Aferuit Mambres, &c.) is, I think, plainly an 
abridgement of a longer narrative. We expect some statement as to 
who the actors are, and some further details, if not of the means 
employed by Mambres to restore his brother, yet at least of the manner 
in which the ghost appeared. The Anglo-Saxon translator has 
paraphrased this opening sentence and made it into a kind of rubric 
for what follows. 

The opening of the speech of Jannes’ ghost seems like the answer to 
a question; and indeed we ought to be told in what terms Mambres 
had addressed it. This is another indication that the opening paragraph 
is an epitome of a longer text. 

It is probable that 2di# (1. 6) is a mistake for éui¢: all the other verbs 
in the sentence are in past tenses. Yet it is not necessarily a mistake, 
for the reference may be to the judgement at the last day. 

Sapientior ...omnium . .. magorum (\. 7). The suggestion is natural 
that this construction points to a Greek original. It is common in 
versions from the Greek: cf. Afoc. Pauli uidebis horum maiora septies. 

Astiti (\. 7): query, vestit#z, The latter word gives the sense required. 
De medio (\. 9) = &k péoov, 

Condbustio (1. 10) in place of ignis or flamma rather savours to my 
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mind of a translator, and the phrase mihil est boni nisi tristitia (l. 12) 
has also a Hellenistic complexion. 

As to the two supplements introduced into the text, they are neither 
of them perfectly certain, in spite of the fact that the text of the 
Anglo-Saxon version is complete. The sense required in the first 
of the two places (1. 13) is not doubtful, but whether the lost words were 
eris apud or ueneris ad, 1 do not feel sure. The latter is rather closer 
to the Anglo-Saxon. 

The second place (1. 14) is more puzzling. The remains of the last 
letters of the line will not suit at all with the proper word, which is 
duobus, nor with the numeral sign ii. To my thinking they look like 
nothing so much as ‘xx’: and this gives a poor sense. If ‘xx’ was 
really the reading of the Latin, it was a wrong reading. Evidently 
what is meant is that the habitation of the soul in Hades is of the 
dimension of a grave—four cubits long and two broad. 

For the supplements in the Anglo-Saxon text I am indebted, as I 
said, to Mr. Cockayne’s edition. I sometimes differ from him as to the 
legibility of certain letters in the manuscript. 

As to the matter of the fragment. In one of the writings classed 
with it in the Gelasian Decree, the Penitence of Cyprian, we see a docu- 
ment calculated to give us a fair idea of the nature of what is gone. 
Cyprian, the hero of the Penitence, is the wizard of Antioch, the convert 
and fellow-martyr of Justina ; and in his work he tells—with a quantity 
of interesting detail—the story of his initiation into the black art, and 
his practice of it, and its failure when confronted with the power of the 
true God. Very much the same would the contents of the Penitence of 
the two Egyptian magicians have been, only it is doubtful whether they, 
or at least both of them, made so fine an end as Cyprian. 

The Penitence of Cyprian is not a manual of magic: it is rather an 
imaginative romance. The descriptions of magical ceremonies and of 
spirits are picturesque, but vague ; and a considerable portion of it is 
occupied with the lamentation of the wizard for his past misdeeds, and 
the encouragement to hope for pardon which is administered by those 
to whom he appeals. It bears a slight resemblance in its earlier 
chapters to the Testament of Solomon, which I think its author must 
have read. But there are in it also two allusions to Jannes and Jam- 
bres, which, though they are not conclusive, yet make it to my mind 
far from unlikely that the Penitence of Jannes and Jambres has furnished 
a model for the piece. In § 6 (Acta SS. Sept. vii 207) the prince of the 
devils praises Cyprian. Eidvés pe petpdxioy mpoceime, véov “lauBpiy, etrovoy 
cis Netroupyiay, aktov ris kowwvias éxeivov; and in § 17 Cyprian says of him- 
self, od meiBopa yap xeipovd pou yeyernoOa GvOpwmov, bmrepBaray "lavviy kat 
"lapBpiy rovs Acyouévous’ exeivor ev rH yonTevew dpoddynvav Oeod Sdxtudov éyw 
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8€ mavrehds drexeiuny pi) elvar Oedv® ef exeivors 6 Beds ob cuvexdpnoe dv ev péper 
émvyvotow aitév, euol mas avyxepncae mavrdracw ayvonravr.; The last 
clause of this second passage, intimating that the Egyptian wizards did 
not find pardon, is the only one that goes beyond canonical records, 
and even that need not be more than an inference from the Bible. 
Still, the repeated mention of the names, coupled with the fact that 
(so far as I can see) other prominent magicians of the Bible—Simon 
Magus, Elymas, and the Witch of Endor—are not alluded to, is worth 
consideration. 

We may assume for a moment that the Latin fragment printed above 
is taken from the Penitence of Jannes and Mambres, and try to deduce 
from it what the course of the story in that book may have been. 

Jannes is dead. He has been cut off in some strange and sudden 
manner, and the surviving brother Mambres—apparently not as yet so 
much of a professional wizard as Jannes—is induced by the strangeness 
of his death to inquire into the matter. He does know some magic, for 
he is able to use his brother’s rites successfully, and bring up his soul 
from Hades. He must have addressed Jannes and asked why he had 
come by his end. The reply of Jannes contains matters which must 
have been known to his brother—e. g. the statement that he had been 
a great magician and had withstood Moses and Aaron—but these are 
intended for the reader’s information, and belong to the conventions of 
early literature. 

The general complexion of the speech, with its exhortation to Mam- 
bres to avoid coming into the place of torment, resembles the words of 
the rich man in hell. Whether our fragment is under an obligation to 
the parable or not, we cannot possibly decide on the evidence before us. 

The story must have had a sequel. Any attempt at reconstructing it 
lands us in the region of pure conjecture. We can imagine Mambres 
taking the advice of his brother, falling at the feet of Moses, confessing 
his wicked arts, burning his books, and becoming a devout proselyte. 
This is the only dénouement that we are warranted in imagining by the 
title Poenitentia Tanne et Mambre. 

It may be asked what probability there is of a short fragment of an 
old apocryphal book being excerpted and preserved in Latin. There 
are instances of the kind. A single chapter of a Latin version of the 
Book of Enoch was published by me not long ago from the Royal MS, 
5. E. xiii (a Worcester book, as I believe), and a bit of the Testament of 
the Lord had turned up before that in a manuscript at Tréves. De- 
tached extracts from the book of Pseudo-Philo are found, moreover, in 
two manuscripts whose original home was Tréves, where one is now, the 
other being at Cheltenham. 

It is not likely that we can now unravel the immediate pedigree of 
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the fragment before us. The tract on the Marvels of the East, in 
company with which it is found, may possibly be made to yield some 
clue to other investigators ; I have not succeeded in extracting anything 
useful from it. 

Lastly I will note that the Anglo-Saxon and Irish scholars seem to 
have been in possession of a good deal of rather rare apocryphal litera- 
ture. In the Sal/tair na Rann are episodes from some form of the 
Vita Adae et Evae. Cynewulf had before him a complete Latin text, 
since lost, of the Acta Andreae et Matthiae. The Dialogue of Solomon 
and Saturn is, I believe, rightly regarded by Kemble as connected with 
the Contradictio Salomonis, condemned in the Gelasian Decree ; and 
the existence of a fragment of the Book of Enoch in a manuscript of 
English origin has already been mentioned. These facts increase the 
probability of the theory that in the text here discussed we have a 
fragment of the ancient Penitence of Jannes and Mambres’. 


M. R. JAMEs. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE STICHOMETRY OF 
THE BARBERINI MS. 
(See J. 7. S, for January 1901, pp. 246-251.) 

THROUGH the kindness of Dr. Mercati I am able to make some 
rectifications in, and some additions to, the account of the Biblical 
stichometry in MS Barb. iii 36 which I derived from E. Klostermann’s 
Analecta and discussed in the January number of the JournaL. In 
the first place the date of the MS is not eleventh or twelfth century, but 
tenth or eleventh. Next, two numbers were given wrongly: the second 
figure for the Minor Prophets should be 3500 not 3600, and the figure 
for 2 Corinthians should be 612, as in the codex Sinaiticus of the Bible, 
not 712, as in the Freisingen MS. Thirdly it was misleading to say 
simply that the Barberini MS omits the figures for Titus Philemon and 
the Apocalypse, without adding that the MS is defective at the end—it 
breaks off in fact in the middle of the summary of the Epistle to Titus. 


C. H. Turner. 


1 One of Alfred’s additions to the text of Orosius (i 7) is to the effect that the 
wizards ‘Geames and Mambres’ advised the Egyptians to pursue the Israelites in 
their flight to the Red Sea. Perhaps it was on this occasion that Jannes perished : 
such a fate would be in accord with Jewish legend. 
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NOTES 


THE NEWLY-FOUND YORK GRADUAL. 


One of the chief gaps in our knowledge of English Mediaeval Service- 
books has been caused hitherto by the want of a York Gradual. The 
Sarum Gradual is known both from MSS and printed editions, and a MS 
Gradual of Hereford use is in the British Museum ; but all such inform- 
ation as to York use has been wanting, and the deficiency was the 
more lamentable because of two points on which information could be 
found from no other source but a York Gradual, viz. (i) as to the music 
and the tropes to the Ordinary—farced Kyries, &c.,—where little could 
be gleaned from the Missals, and (ii) as to the sequences peculiar to York 
use, whose text was known from the Missals, but whose music was not 
recoverable except from a Gradual of that use. 

In searching for such a book, my hopes have so many times been 
disappointed that even when Mr. Jenkinson brought me the rumour of 
an English Gradual in the Phillipps collection they were only languidly 
aroused, and circumstances prevented me from pursuing the quest when 
the Phillipps collection came to the hammer. The volume was sold; 
and attracted by the fact that it formerly belonged to the Nottingham- 
shire village of East Drayton, Mr. James Ward of Nottingham bought it 
for his collection of books and MSS relating to Notts. Here it was 
identified by the Rev. A. M. Y. Baylay, of Thurgarton, as being the 
long-sought York Gradual; and through the kindness of Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Baylay I have had every facility and help in drawing up a brief 
account of the MS, 

It consists of 134 folios of vellum measuring 467 x 279 mm., bound in 
oak boards covered with sheepskin, and with the exception of the loss 
of the first leaf is in perfect condition. Collation 1-7°, 8", 9—-16°, 17*. 
It clearly was designed for a village church, for it takes no account of 
ordinary week-days, Ember days, or even week-days in Lent. Apart 
from Sundays and Festivals, with some of their Vigils, it contains only 
Ash Wednesday, the last three days of Holy Week, the Octaves of 
Easter and Pentecost, Rogation days, and Dedication. The services 
of the B. V. M. follow the Temporale; next the Ordinary (p. 156), the 
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Sanctorale (p. 178), the Commune Sanctorum (p. 233), and lastly the 
Requiem Mass (p. 263). The date of execution was the earlier part of 
the fifteenth century. 

The additions made in a later hand to the MS are of some interest, 
First, the home of the book is revealed thus on p. 266 : 

‘Iste liber , . . ville de Est drayton.’ 
And on the following pages there are lists of names which probably 
refer to the same parish. 

The mark of Sir Thomas Phillipps’ ownership is stencilled on the 
first page with the number 2711. 

Another curious entry is the following schoolboy’s remark on p. 224: 

‘Hodie foras progressus est nobis pzdagogus Itaque si literis fir- 
metur (?) in membranis cras ludendi fuerit.facultas. Finis. Quod ego 
G. B.’ 

There are, further, two bits of pricksong. written somewhat roughly 
into the book ; (i) at p. 170, a setting of the Veni Creator tune, exclu- 
sive of the first line, in three parts with the melody in the middle, and 
(ii) at p. 43, a setting of Deo gracias also in three parts, 

It will be well to turn at once to the two chief points for which 
a York Gradual is specially valuable ; and first to deal with the music 
and the farcings of the Ordinary, which are points of general liturgical 
as well as of musical interest. 


I. The fareed Kyries are not given in full in any of the copies of the 
York Missal, either in MS or in print. Dr. Henderson reconstructed 
provisionally a list of ten’, which are mentioned in rubrics in the Missals. 
Eight of these figure in the Ward MS, viz. Rex uirginum and Cuncii- 
potens, which share the same melody in.common, Conditor Kyrie, Lux 
et origo, Orbis factor, Kyrie fons bonitatis, O rex clemens and Puerorum 
caterua, together with Kyrie uirginitatis*, which has the same melody 
as Kyrie fons bonitatis, but is not reckoned by Henderson. The two 
which he reckoned, which are not in this MS, are Kyrie rex splendens 
(the melody is there given with Puerorum caterua) and Kyrie omnipo- 
tens Pater, which he cites only from the late Votive Mass of the Five 
Wounds in the printed Missals, and which therefore it is no surprise 
not to find in the MS. 

With each farced Kyrie directions are given for its use, which in some 
cases are fuller and in some respects less full than the directions 
inserted in the course of the Temporale and Sanctorale. The Kyries 
are also given in their simple form without the farcing, and there follow 
five additional plain Kyries. 

* Henderson, The York Missal (Surtees Soc., vols. 59 and 60) ii 241. 


? This trope is printed with some imperfections in Winchester Troper (H. Bradshaw 
Soc.), p.141. The rest are in Henderson. 


Pp2 
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There is thus nothing of special importance in the Kyries; but with 
the Gloria in Excelsis, Sanctus and Agnus the case is different. Eight 
settings of the Goria are given, viz. all of the nine used by the Sarum 
Gradual except the third and sixth, together with a G/oria in the seventh 
and eighth Modes which appears as No. II in the Solesmes Gradual. 
There are two tropes besides the ordinary Spiritus et alme, which is 
familiar as being the one trope of this class which was regularly retained 
in the Sarum use. One of the two others is the trope O rex gloriae, 
of the Regnum tuum solidum type, which occurs in many early English 
MSS, and in one MS of the Sarum Gradual *. 

The third of these tropes is the shortest but the most interesting ; 
indeed it is hardly an interpolation at all. The phrase runs thus ~~ 

Deus pater omnipotens, 

Domine Fili unigenite Jesu Christe 

Et sancte spiritus. 
That is to say, the trope is really a survival of the old reading of the 
Gloria in excelsis which commemorates the Holy Trinity at this point. 
It appears thus in the Codex Alexandrinus :— 

6eds warnp mavroxparap 

kupie vie povoyern “Incod Xpioré 

kai Gyov mvevpa. 

In Latin, in the Bangor Antiphoner, the Stowe Missal and Liber 

Hymnorum, thus :— 
Deus pater omnipotens, 
Domine filii unigenite ihesu christe 
Sancte spiritus dei. 
Et omnes dicimus Amen. 
And in early Ambrosian books in shorter form still :— 
Deus pater omnipotens 
Iesu Christe 
Sancte spiritus*. 

It would be of great interest to trace the ancestry of this reading, 
preserved in the York Gradual though degraded to the level of a Trope. 
The musical setting is that already alluded to, which is not found in the 
Sarum Gradual ; but a form of the same setting figures as the second in 
the Solesmes Gradual ; all trace of the Trope and its music is wanting 
there. It has no affinity with the Ambrosian setting *, and nothing is 
known of its Irish music, therefore it becomes necessary to ask whether 


* Bodl. MS Raw/l. Liturg. d. 3. See the text in Winch. Troper p. 55. 

* See Warren, Antiphonary of Bangor ii 76; Magistretti, Liturgia della Chiesa 
Milanese 145, 204. 

* See for this Dom Mocquereau's Essay in Ambrosiana (Milan, 1898). 
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the reading may not be derived direct from the Greek rather than from 
any Latin translation, In favour of this is the fact that the Gloria in 
L£xcelsis in Greek is not an uncommon feature of early Tropers. In the 
Winchester Tropers the passage in question runs thus :— 


Thee patir pantocraton 
Kyrrie yie monogeni isu criste 
Ke agion pneuma. 


Again the music shows no affinity between the two, but it seems 
likely that the survival of the old reading in this setting in the York 
Gradual is to be traced, by some such direct line of communication as 
this, to a Greek text. 

For the Sanctus seven settings are given corresponding to Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 8, 10 of the Sarum series. Four of these have tropes, viz. :— 


1 Quem pium benedicat turma (Winchester Troper p. 138). 


2 Voci uita sit unita legis amicitia. 
This was used as a Sequence at Hereford (Hereford Missal, p. 179). 


O mater dei gloriosa, gemma domina preciosa, speciosa, 

O domina deliciosa fragrantissima plusquam rosa, tam formosa, 

Funde preces filio, pias piissimo, ut nos soluat a peccatis, 

Et purgat a uitio, nos immundissimo, auctor summe pietatis, 

O uirgo preclara fulgida speciosa, salue porta celi cristallina 

O mater domini domina gloriosa, Aue maris stella matutina. 
Osanna, &c. 


3 


5 § Clangat hodie uox nostra melorum symphonia : 
‘ae agmina iam quia preclara solempnia. 
Resonent nunc tinnula armonie organa musicorum chorea, 
Fees dulcia alternatim concrepent uoce modulamina. 
Eya pason +t altissona, per notum discrimina, 
tetrachordis figurarum alta conscendens culmina, 
Sustollat nostra carmina, ad celi fastigia, 
ympnis angelicis coherenda pari melodia. 
Quo nos mereamur ampla capere promissa, 
| Sees fruituri meta sanctorum gloria: 
Ad quorum collegia pia nos ducant merita. In excelsis. 


The rubrics direct the use of the tropes only on principal double 
feasts, and then apparently there was a free power of choice between 
the four, except that No. 3 is allotted to feasts of the B. V.M.; and 
this Sanctus is also prescribed in the Temporale for the second Mass 
of Christmas Day without verses. 

Six settings are given of the Agnus: four of these correspond to 
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Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10 of the Sarum set, and the first two have tropes as 
follows :— 

1. Lux lucis, &c. (Winchester Troper p. 68.) 

2. Fons indeficiens, &c. (Jdid. p. 130.) 


Another corresponding to No. XIV of the Solesmes Gradual has the 
trope, Mortis dira ferens (did. 130). The remaining setting corre- 
sponds with No. VII of Solesmes, and has the following trope :— 


Factus homo sumpta de uirgine carne Maria: Miserere. 
Quem genuit mater sine patre pater sine matre: Miserere. 
Virginis auxilio propulsis hostibus omnem : Dona. 


The first two of these tropes are assigned to be sung on double feasts, 
the third on principal doubles, and the fourth on principal doubles of 
the B. V. M., and (in the Temporale) at the second Mass of Christmas 
Day without verses: in spite of the -want of precision in the direction 
for the first two, it is probable that none were sung except on principal 
doubles, as the rubric at the beginning of the Ordinary directs. 


II. It is time now to turn to the second of the two main points of 
interest which have been already mentioned. 

There are a number of Sequences in the York Missal, which are 
rarely if at all found elsewhere. Hitherto there has been no opportunity 
of knowing the melodies of such Sequences, and consequently, on 
opening the MS of the Gradual, they are points to which one will 
naturally turn with some eagerness. Two are set down for the Octave 
of Ascension, both of them rhythmical Proses of the French type, Sonet 
uox fidelium Alleluya, and Letetur orbis die ista ; and one for Trinity of 
the later metrical type, Adoremus unitatem. In each case the melody is 
given in full in the Gradual. Sonet uox is written to the well-known 
melody called Pascha nostrum, and Letetur orbis has the same melody 
which is used for Voce iubilantes magna: while Adoremus unitatem has 
the same melody as occurs again in the Gradual for Stabat iuxta Christi 
crucem and is found elsewhere (e.g. in the Dublin Troper) for the latter 
Sequence and for Saluatoris mater pia. 

Further, it is interesting to note that the short sequence of Adam of 
S. Victor, Zrinitatem simplicem, so rarely used in Liturgical books, is here 
set to the well-known Whitsuntide melody Zaudes deo deuotas. This is 
also used here for the Sequence of the B. V. M. Gaude dei genitrix, 
which, though not peculiar to York, deserves mention because it is not 
commonly used. 

On turning to the Sanctorale, thirteen Sequences claim special attention 
as belonging to York use exclusively. Five of these are non-metrical 
Proses of the Notkerian type. 


SVM iy ag iim nak ved 
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1. Sancti Pauli { os (S. Paul) proves to belong to the melody 


known as Lyra. 

2. Scrupulosa quorundam sententia (Eleven Thousand Virgins) to the 
melody called Occidentana or Cithara. 

3- Alma dei genitrix (B. V.M.) to the melody Zuéda, well known from 
the Sequence, A/ma chorus domini. 

4. In solempni memoria (SS. Peter and Paul) to a melody at present 
not identified. 

5. Deo laudes gloriose (Decollation of S. John Baptist) to the same 
melody as Sacrosancta hodierne (S. Andrew) and Adleluia nunc decantet 
(Apostles) in the Sarum series. 


With these five, another Sequence of the same type Christo canamus 
diet (S. Vincent) deserves mention : it is not peculiar to York, for it was 
used at Bec and at Westminster Abbey, but it is of very rare occurrence, 
and the melody is not yet identified. 

The eight remaining Sequences of the Sanctorale which occur here 
and are distinctive of York use are all of the later metrical type. 


1. Saluatoris clementia (Tr. S. Wilfrid). 
. Virgo mater gratuletur (S. John ante portam Latinam). 
Gaude mater ecclesia (S. John Beverl.). 
. Regi Christo appiaudat ecclesia (S. William). 
. Plaudat chorus plebs letetur (S. William). 
. Hac in die recolatur (SS. Peter and Paul). 
. Suspendentis aguas fili (S. Bartholomew). 
. Pater uerbum eructauit (Tr. S. Cuthbert). 


The seventh of these has the melody of Missus Gadried; the others 
are not yet satisfactorily identified, though Mr. Bannister who identified 
three of the non-metrical proses for me has been kind enough to make 
several suggestions based upon a comparison of the opening lines. 

Side by side with these another metrical Sequence deserves notice, 
though not entirely confined to York, viz. Zaudes Christo decantemus 
(B. V. M.), which is easily recognised as being modelled upon the well- 
known melody of Zaudes crucis. 

So far the MS Gradual has provided all the information that has 
been sought for in it: but there are two places where the inquirer is 
met with disappointment. For the York festival of S. William instead of 
the six Sequences given in the printed Missal only two are forthcoming 
(see above): the following are not included in the MS Gradual :— 


1. Pasti greges de pastore. 
2. Voto uoce cordis oris. Mr. Morse’s MS Sarum Gradual has this 
sequence for the translation of S. Edmund Abp. 
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3- Sospitate morbos lenit. This is obviously modelled on the prose of 
S. Nicholas, Sospitati dedit egros. 
4. Cetus noster tocundetur. 


Again at the festival of S. John of Beverley the MS Gradual knows 
nothing of two Sequences which are printed (but only from one MS) 
in Henderson’s reprint of the Missal’. They are Exudtemus et letemur 
and Chorus noster iocundetur. 

But these are the only disappointments: the Gradual has not of 
course the Sequences of the later Festivals—The Visitation, The Holy 
Name, The Crown of our Lord—nor has it the Sequence for S. Anthony 
In hac die letabunda which Henderson prints? from MS E: but these 
are known from other sources. Apart from these and the two groups 
for S. William and S. John of Beverley, the MS gives complete informa- 
tion as to all the York Sequences, and some of this, as has been shown, is 
of unique importance. 


IIL. A general comparison of the MS with the reprint of the Missal 
brings out a few minor points of interest. 

At the third Sunday in Advent the following direction is given for 
the Sequence: Hec seqguentia canitetur, et post quemlibet uersum repetatur 
prosa dicti uersus preter ultimum uersum, ut sic. 

For S. Silvester the Sequence prescribed is Organicis as in MS A of 
the Missal. 

For the Tract at Septuagesima the direction is given—A guatuor 
cantetur in medio chori tractus. 

The services of Palm Sunday and Maundy Thursday are like the 
reprint of the Missal; but the Veneration of the Cross on Good Friday 
is directed thus:—Duo sacerdotes nudis pedibus preter casulam uestiti 
tuxta australe cornu altaris tenentes crucem dicant Popule meus &c. 
Duo diaconi in chorotuxta gradus nudis pedibus canant ter genua flectentes 
Agios o theos &c. Chorus flectens genua dicat Sanctus deus &c. Postea 
duo sacerdotes cum cruce aliquantulum progressi dicant Quia eduxi &c. 
Duo diaconi Agios: chorus autem Sanctus deus. Sacerdotes amplius 
progressi dicant Quid ultra &c. Duo diaconi Agios: chorus Sanctus deus. 
Tune sacerdotes in loco ubi crux adorabitur nuda cruce dicant Ecce 
lignum &c. Ps. Beati &c. Chorus Ecce lignum &c. W Beati qui... 
exquirunteum. Interim prelatus et ministri et decanit cum clero adorent 
crucem. Ant. Ecce lignum. W Nonenim.. . ambulauerunt. Chorus 
Ecce lignum. W Tu mandasti... nimis. Alia antiphona interim 
canenda est. Ant. Tuam crucem &c. /s. Deus misereatur. Chorus 
respondeat Tuam crucem. W Vt cognoscamus... tuum. Chorus Tuam 
crucem. £¢ cetera usque ad finem psalmi, Et deinceps dum clerus adorat 


? ii 229. ? ii 234. 
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Crux fidelis. W Pange lingua. Chorus repetat Crux fidelis. [Eight 
verses follow. | Dum populus adorat crucem canatur Ant. Dum fabri- 
cator &c. Prelatus accepta cruce ad sepeliendum incipial hanc antiphonam 
et chorus adorans finiat. Similiter alias antiphonas que secuntur. Super 
omnia &c. In pace &c. Habitabit &c. Caro mea &c. Tune duo 
presbytert flexis genibus ponent crucem in sepulchro et thurificent. Ant. 
Sepulto &c. 

For the services of the B. V. M. two strange compositions figure 
among the Offertories, though they are really in origin metrical proses, 
probably belonging to the Fe4ix namgue Offertory. 


1. Generosi germinis Benedictus filius 
De radice uirginis Flore designatus, 
Flos uernans processit : Quo gaudet angelicus 
Super florem spiritus Chorus satiatus ; 
Veniens diuinitus Benedicta uirgula 
Sanctus requiescit. Procreans hunc florem, 
Qui uirens per secula 
Fragrat in odorem. Maria. 


2. O uirgo pulcherrima, O lumen luminum, 
O mater mellifiua, O flos conuallium, 
O dei filia: O uiri nescia: 
O stella clarissima, O decus uirginum, 
O rosa purissima, O spes fidelium, 
O parens lilia. O plena gracia. 


Fac nos tuum filium 
Amare perpetuum, 
Mater pia: 
Et deduc ad gaudium 
Olimpi suauissimum 
Mater pia. O Maria. 


In the Sanctorale no mention is made of the special ceremonies 
of Candlemas. For the Translation of S. Edward the Confessor the 
Sequence Pater uerbum is prescribed, as at S. Cuthbert’s Translation, 
and not Organicis as in the reprint of the Missal. There is no service 
for the Vigil of an Apostle. 


IV. While the bulk of the corpus of the Gradual can only be expected 
to agree with other Graduals, there are one or two items to be looked 
for where the York Gradual should exhibit peculiar features. The MS 
gives the one Offertory which is peculiar to York use, viz. Regina celi for 
the B. V. M.; and it uses the Tract melody of De necessitatibus for the 
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Gradual of the Second Sunday in Lent, a peculiarity which York shares 
with some few other rites. 

Of the Alleluia verses which are almost, if not quite, peculiar to 
York use, it has Domine dominus noster* for the third Sunday after 
Trinity, and a Magnus dominus for the eighth Sunday after Trinity, 
varying much from that in the Solesmes Gradual, but it has not the 
Eastertide Alleluia Respondens autem angelus either at Tuesday in 
Easter Week or on the Second Sunday after Easter*, nor has it Jte 
nunciate which is given in the printed Missal at Saturday in Low Week. 
These are the only points at which the York Gradual might be expected 
to exhibit features which are not familiar from other Graduals. A more 
detailed comparison would no doubt reveal certain minor differences of 
musical readings, but such a laborious piece of collation has not been 
attempted. The MS has been compared with the facsimile Sarum 
Gradual in certain points where variation of musical text is specially 
likely (such as are dealt with in the Introduction to Graduale Saris- 
buriense, pp. xxxviii-xlvi), and in most cases the York readings agree 
with those of Sarum. Exceptions are the Offertory of Thursday in 
Easter Week Jn die solempnitatis, where this MS has its own solution 
of the problem, and the Office of the following Saturday Zduxit dominus, 
which is here treated as belonging to the Seventh Mode. 

It is impossible-now to go into further detail : enough has been said 
to show that the MS fills a real gap and fills it on the whole fairly 
satisfactorily. 


WALTER HowarpD FRERE. 


A POINT IN PAULINE CHRONOLOGY. 


TakING Acts xii 25 by itself, it is puzzling in more ways than one. 
If with Westcott-Hort and Wendt we read «is ‘lepoveadyp, we must 
translate, ‘returned, at Jerusalem having fulfilled their ministry,’ which 
is hardly harsher in English than in Greek, and the general style of the 
Acts makes one sure that if the writer meant this he would have written, 
as Hort suggested, rip els ‘Iepoveadijp diaxoviay, for joav cis ‘lepovoahjp 
xatoxovvres (ii 5), to which Wendt appeals, is much less harsh. The 
‘Western’ reading amé is of course a variant of ¢£, not a correction of és, 
but that only proves that an impossible reading was altered very soon. 
The addition «is ’Avriéyeay in E Sah. and other versions and cursives 
may possibly once have been an alternative correction. Then the two 
participial clauses are put together in a way to which grammarians, so 


1 ‘Domine deus noster,’ wrongly, in the printed edition. 


* But on the second occasion a cross reference is given by a rubric to the earlier 
place as if it were there. 
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far as my reading goes, supply no exact parallel in prose’. The sense 
must be, ‘They returned after fulfilling their ministry, and when they 
returned they took John, called Mark, along with them,’ but the proper 
force of the construction is rather, ‘ They returned, having fulfilled their 
ministry all the better for having taken Mark up with them.’ 

Now let us turn to the context: xiii 1 would follow without a hitch on 
xii 24. On the other hand, after we have read in xii 25 that Barnabas 
and Saul returned (of course to Antioch), we do not want to have them 
named over again in xiii 1 at the beginning and end of a list of the 
prophets there. The writer of xiii 1 assumes that both are adequately 
known, the other three being shortly described, as it is assumed in xiii 5 
that John their minister may be mentioned as known, having been 
sufficiently introduced in xii 12. 

How if xii 25 be simply a mistaken marginal note? Somebody 
remembered xi 30 without noticing, like Didymus De Z7in. II vii 12, 
that there was a considerable intetval between the prediction of Agabus 
and the fulfilment under Claudius, who the language suggests was not 
yet emperor when Agabus prophesied*. Consequently it seemed 
necessary to account for the return of Barnabas and Saul from a mission 
quite possibly later in fact than that described in xiii, xiv, and, if not 
necessary, convenient to explain why Mark was with his kinsman 
Barnabas at Antioch instead of in his mother’s house at Jerusalem. 
If we eliminate xii 25, there is no insuperable reason against identifying 
the visit in xi 30 with that in xv 2. The writer may have refrained 
from mentioning in advance that Barnabas and ‘Saul, when they went up 
with alms for the poor saints, had other and yet more important ‘business 
at Jerusalem, on the same principles, whatever they were, on which he 
refrained from naming the ‘other place’ to which Peter took his way 
when delivered out of the hand of Herod. Here it may be noticed 
that xar’ éxeivoy rv xaipdv (xii 1) cannot be taken very strictly; it marks 
some time in the interval between the prophecy of Agabus and the 
famine under Tiberius Alexander—after the death of Herod—relieved 
by the alms of Antioch and Adiabene, probably nearer the former 
than the latter. We have to explain why Herod the king was able 
to please the Jews by striking at a few leaders. He struck first of all 
in his own interest. If -his object had been to please the Pharisees, 


' Ramsay collects several instances, of which carqvrngav . . . dowacdpevor (xxv 13) 
is clearest, where a single participle following a finite vetb seems to express an 
action subsequent to that expressed by the latter, but here mwAnpwoayres does, 
and ovprapadafévres should, express an-action:prior to their return. 

? Did he prophesy during what: must have been a:time of intense excitement for 
the brethren, while Caius was known to be meditating the erection of.the abomi- 
nation of desolation in the holy place? In view of Luc, xxi 28 the moAAj) dyadAlacis 
of the Bezan text would hardly be an objection. 
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he would have punished all the followers of the Teacher who condemned 
them who sat in Moses’ seat; if it had been to please the Sadducees 
who accepted the person of God and tried to make believe He pays on 
Saturday, again he would have punished all who proclaimed that the 
Risen Lord would come in His own time to judge. In fact Herod, 
who was pious in his way, was pleased and thankful to find himself 
king of Israel by the grace of Caesar; and much displeased when the 
Son of Thunder told him [? after his facile tears at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, when the Law of the kingdom was read in the seventh 
year, 41 A.D.?] that the throne of David was for the Son of David. 
The Jews [? who misread the saying of the Preacher, ‘Better is the sight 
of the eyes than the wandering of the desire’ ?] were pleased to see the 
king whom they desired smite with the sword. 

Next we may observe that if the visit to Jerusalem in Acts xi 30 be 
really distinct from the second visit in Galatians in the fourteenth year 
(whether reckoned from St. Paul’s conversion or from the first visit), 
we fall into very grave difficulties. It is obvious to modern critics, as it 
was obvious to St. Paul, that in fact he had no occasion whatever to 
learn theology from the Twelve, and that it was absurd to imagine 
him learning anything from any lower authority ; but this assumption, 
however certain now, was by no means obvious when the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Corinthians were written. Then Peter and Paul and 
Apollos were in the eyes of patronising partisans very much on a level, 
though of course Priscilla and Aquila had friends at Corinth who did 
not allow it to be forgotten what Apollos owed to one or both. In the 
same way the Judaisers in Galatia would have thought the elders of 
Jerusalem, even in the absence of James, perfectly competent to instruct 
Paul. If Paul really went up to Jerusalem after the ‘ separation of the 
Apostles,’ in the interval between the two visits mentioned in Galatians, 
not a few of the Elders and poor saints were perfectly capable of seeing 
in his conduct an excellent illustration of the faithful saying, ‘ Let him 
that is taught in the word minister to him that teacheth in all good 
things.’ They were quite equal to Priscilla and her husband. Grant- 
ing, what is really disparaging to the Apostle, that he knew himself 
too well to be able to think of such a probability, it is still startling that 
he could write after the visit of xi 30 that he was, when he came to 
Jerusalem the second time, unknown by face to the churches of Judaea, 
though it must be admitted that he makes the least, while the writer of 
Acts ix 28 makes the most, of his intercourse with the Apostles at his 
first visit. Taking Acts and Galatians together, it would make every- 
thing simpler and plainer to identify the visit in Acts xi 30 with that 
in xv 2, and both with that in Gal. ii 1, especially as in Gal. ii 10 the 
writer seems to refer to his proved eagerness to remember the poor. 
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Is Aretas a difficulty? It is characteristic of the state of our know- 
ledge that the enigmatic verses 2 Cor. xi 32, 33 are at once the only 
evidence that he ever possessed Damascus and one of the pivots of 
New Testament chronology. The one thing we know for certain is that 
Roman coins were struck at Damascus as late as 34 A.D., after which 
there are no more for several years. Tiberius held in his latter years, 
from ‘temper and conviction,’ that hardly any frontier incident was 
worth a campaign. Before a not unprovoked revolt of the Frisians 
subsided, two detachments 1500 strong were cut to pieces, dissimulante 
Tiberio damna ne cui bellum permitteret. Supposing Aretas managed to 
occupy Damascus, he had no intention of declaring war on Rome, nor 
would his first act be to close the Roman mint. The founder of an 
oriental dynasty generally settles himself firmly in the seat of his power 
for years before he issues money in his own name. Herod the elder, 
a richer prince, and more powerful though more dependent than Aretas, 
never issued any but copper money. 

Even granting it to be likely that Aretas ruled Damascus rather by 
the grant of Caius than by the slackness of Tiberius, we have to settle 
more than one question before we can found chronological inferences 
on 2 Cor. xi 32. The more one reads about ‘the ethnarch of Aretas 
the king,’ the less one understands. No doubt Aretas employed sheikhs 
of subordinate tribes or branches of his own, as Akbar employed Hindoo 
princes, and Schiirer refers to an inscription that proves a sheikh would 
in Greek be called ¢@vdpyns, but ‘the sheikh of Aretas the king’ would 
still be as queer as ‘the Maharajah of Akbar the emperor.’ Apart 
from this it is very difficult to believe that St. Paul wrote vv. 31-33 
where we read them. He has been giving, 23 sgg., a most grave and 
moving account of his labours and sufferings. Then he says, ‘if I must 
glory, I will glory in the things of my infirmity.’ It is a complete anti- 
climax after this to asseverate that he is speaking the truth as a preface 
to a story of an escape which was neither painful nor humbling and 
hardly grotesque. In all probability St. Paul, in a letter which has not 
reached us, did tell the story of his escape from Damascus, and some 
early reader (to whom we ought to be grateful) copied it as a supplement 
to vv. 23-27. Only then, we may ask, is St. Paul or the reader responsible 
for Aretas? The Jews had an ethnarch then in Alexandria, as in Origen’s 
time they had an ethnarch in Palestine. If they had an ethnarch at 
Damascus, Saul of Tarsus was commissioned to him; as he was prevented 
from discharging his commission, the ethnarch, who knew he was in the 
city, might wish to arrest Saul, as he was prepared to arrest others on 
Saul’s requisition, and post guards at the gates to prevent his escape. 
But if there was an ethnarch, nobody outside Syria would know who 
he was: the information that Aretas was lord of Damascus about then 
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would travel further, though we need not suppose the reference to him 
more minutely accurate than that to Cyrenius, Luke ii 2. Lastly a textual 
parallel may be permitted. As Spitta pointed out, we should read 
Jac. ii 1 pa év mporwmodnpyias Exere ri miorw rou Kupiov ris dé6fns. A devout 
and sagacious reader noticed that ‘the Lord of glory’ here was the same 
as in 1 Cor. ii 8, and wrote above the line rod Kupiov qpav “Incod Xpiroi, 
The copyist who took the gloss. over into the text thought one rod Kupiou 
was enough. A puzzled reader wrote, above ¢vdpyns, émapxos 'Apéra rod 
BaciAéws: when the time came for his gloss to pass into the text, érapyos 
went the same way as rod Kvupiov in the gloss on St. James. He would 
be a very resolute optimist who maintained that the standard copies 
of the New Testament to which St. Irenaeus and his contemporaries 
appealed were as accurate as the proof which a press reader sends with 
his corrections to the author. By the time of St. Pamphilus, Christian 
scholars had learnt to copy accurately the best texts they could find, but 
then it was too late. 


G, A. Srmcox. 


CODEX CHRYSOPURPUREUS SINOPENSIS. 


In the Journal des Savants for May 1900, M. Omont announced the 
discovery of a portion of a purple manuscript of the Gospels. The 


short but most interesting notice in which the announcement was made 
gave a brief description of the appearance of the manuscript, of its 
contents, of the character of its text, and reproductions of four of the 
five miniatures with which it was adorned. It also contained the 
welcome intelligence that a more complete edition of the manuscript 
was shortly to appear. This larger edition, also the work of M. Omont, 
is given in the thirty-sixth volume of WVotices et Extraits. It contains, 
according to M. Omont’s promise, a fuller description of the manu- 
script and of its miniatures, a line for line transcription of its text in 
uncials and a transcription in ordinary type showing at the foot of each 
page the variants of two other purple manuscripts, the Codex Rossa- 
nensis (2) and the Codex Petropolitanus (N)'. By M. Omont’s kindness 
I was allowed to see and examine the manuscript in July 1900. My 
interest in the group to which the manuscript undoubtedly belongs, as 
well as the desire to bring it to the notice of as many as possible, must 
be my excuse for trespassing on ground already so well occupied’. 


1 = has been edited by O. von Gebhardt, Texte und Untersuchungen, i 4 (‘Die 
Evangelien des Matthaeus und des Marcus aus dem Codex Purpureus Rossanensis,’ 
Leipzig, 1883) ; N by H. S. Cronin, Texts and Studies, v 4 (‘Codex Purpureus 
Petropolitanus,’ Cambridge, 1899). 

* The main part of this paper was written in August 1900, but not published 
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The history of the manuscript has not been traced back further than 
Dec. 1899. It was then the property of an old woman, a member of 
the Greek community at Sinope. It was discovered in her possession 
and purchased by a French officer, Captain Jean de la Taille, who 
brought it with him to France. He appears to have come across it by 
accident during rambles in the Greek quarter at Sinope, where, on his 
return from a journey in the Caucasus, he had to await the arrival of 
a steamer. After his arrival in France he sold it to a bookseller at 
Orleans, from whom it was acquired for the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris by M. Omont. It is ‘No. 1286 du fonds du Supplément grec’ in 
that Library. To these facts we may add the very probable conjec- 
tures that the manuscript was written in the sixth century—perhaps in 
the latter years of Justinian—and that it was once the property of a 
member of that emperor’s family or court. Its close resemblance both 
in text and appearance to N and 3 would suggest Constantinople or the 
west of Asia Minor as its place of origin. 

The portion of the manuscript recovered consists of forty-three leaves. 
They are all from the Gospel of St. Matthew, and they contain rather 
less than one-third of it. The following table will show the portions 
recovered and their distribution among the leaves. The leaves are 
numbered according to their present arrangement. 

Matt. vii 7 [806n |oerat upw — 22 mpoepnrev| caper} Fol. 1, 2 

xi 5 mraxo — 12 Buage[ rac} 3 

xiii 7 at axavOac — 47 €x mavros 4-9 

xiii 54 Svvapers — xiv 4 €xew avTny 10 

xiv 13 [av]ro — 20 rev kdao[parwr| II 

XV 11 [ewepxope |vov — xvi 18 thy exxAnoray 12-17 

XVii 2 nAwos — 24 vpov 18-20 

xviii 4 [os }ris —9 BAn[ Onva } 21 

xviii 16 oropatros — 30 ews ov 22,23 

xix 3 [mpoo }yAdov — 10 o« pabn| rar} 24 

xix 17 Oehers — 25 eferAno[covro| 25 

xx 9 [eABov]res om xxi 5 Kat €7 m«| Nov} 26-29 

xxi 12 [xa]reorpeyev — xxii 7 exet{vous] 30-35 

Xxii 15 omws — 24 Xe[youres | 36 

xxii 32 vexpwr — xxiii 35 Zaxapiov 37-42 

xxiv 3 "uv — 12 Thy avofmay] 43 
then, as I did not wish to anticipate the appearance of M. Omont’s edition. I have 
availed myself of the copy he has kindly sent me to supplement my own notes in 
various details. For much else in my paper I am indebted either to his first article 
or to information which with his invariable kindness he conveyed to me personally. 
I had an opportunity last April of consulting the manuscript again. The reading in 


xix 8 is Aeye: and in xix 24 «ceAOev. The reading in Dan. iv 11 (vide infra, p. 600) 
is ayos not «dios, 
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The leaves are of fine vellum stained purple, and the writing—in this 
point the manuscript is among uncials unique '—is in gold throughout. 
The leaves are at present 30 cm. by 25; their size has, however, been 
reduced by cutting. There is one column only on the page; each 
column contains sixteen lines; each line on an average eighteen or nine- 
teen letters. There are fifteen lines on 104, 11 a, 15 a, 294, and 304, 
the pages on which the miniatures stand. Lines, 32 in number and 
7 mm. apart, have been drawn from left to right to guide the scribe; a line 
is also drawn vertically on the left of each column. The writing is 
continuous and is of the same style as that of N. It appears to me to 
be firmer and less worn than that of 2. The beginning of a section is 
marked by a letter of larger size standing outside the column and by 
a mark > in the margin above the figure of the Ammonian section. 
The rir: stand in the upper or lower margin of the page. Both they 
and the section-numbers are in smaller writing than the text—one-half 
the size—but the writing of the text itself decreases under pressure of 
space towards the end of a line. These smaller letters are also less 
carefully formed. The marks of punctuation are generally a single, 
rarely a double or a treble point (xiii 58). The syllable-divider is 
found, as well as a single point over Y and a double point over |. 
There is also the curious point which is found in N*. There are the 
usual abbreviations for the sacred names and for warnp, pntnp, avOperos, 
ovpavos, iepayA and dau3. Besides a short line above a vowel to indicate 
v, the following compendia are found :—a in avrw, m in wy, & iN moAepous, 
ni in movnpous, w in ‘yervnuara, tf for marpos, and yr in mpos, mpoonAvro», 
mpocenor, mpatn. & is found in eyo, f in erouoer, $ in rors, Tov, rovs ; 4 in 
meovas and § in Opa. & and & are also found in avrw and avrev’, 
Cases of itacism are frequent but call for no remark. 

For the reconstruction of that portion of the manuscript which con- 
tained the first Gospel we have sufficient or nearly sufficient materials. 
This Gospel appears to have occupied 144 leaves, distributed among 
thirteen quires. If the manuscript when complete contained the four 
gospels, it must have extended to 490 or 500 leaves. The accompany- 
ing table will show the probable distribution of the leaves. A short 
horizontal stroke indicates a missing leaf; a figure indicates a leaf of 
the manuscript which has been preserved at Paris. The Greek 
numerals on the left indicate the number of the quire. 


' N* (vide infra, p. 598) is only a fragment of two leaves. 

? M. Omont (WN. et E. xxxvi p. 11) gives an interesting account of the use of 
this point. It is employed to mark (1) initial €, 7 or v, or (2) the initial vowel 
of a word of which the first letter only stands at the end of a line and the rest is 
contained in the line which follows. 

* M. Omont adds NM for pu. 
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Though the reconstruction of the first five quires and the last three 
is uncertain, there is hardly room for doubt that they contained fifty-four 
and thirty leaves respectively. The first leaf of quire a’ and the last of 
quire ey’ contained in all probability nothing of the text. Folios 1 and 2 
are the middle leaves of quire y ; the position of folio 3 in its quire is 
doubtful. With regard to the remaining quires (s'-:’) the reconstruction 
is placed, I think, beyond doubt by the following facts :—There are 
traces of the quire-signature (#7) on the left-hand lower corner of folio 
19. Folios 11, 18, and 35 are the second leaves of pairs of conjugates 
and cannot therefore belong to quires ¢’, 7, and ¢ respectively, and 
folios 7 and 8, 14 and 15, 22 and 23, 39 and 40, are both conjugate and 
consecutive and mark therefore the middle of the quires. The gaps 
at the beginning and the end of the manuscript would, on the evidence 
of the Codex Rossanensis, extend to twenty-five or twenty-six and thirty- 
one or thirty-two leaves respectively. There are at these places 348 
and 434 lines respectively in 3, rather less than fourteen of them going 
to a leaf of Cod. Sinop. The gap between folios 2 and 3 is 238 lines 
or seventeen leaves ; between folios 3 and 4, 137 lines or ten leaves. 
There is no difficulty in the lack of uniformity in the size of the quires’. 
Nine of the thirteen were probably quires of twelve leaves. The 
numbers 5-8, 10-17, 35, 38, 52 and 53 stand in ordinary characters in 
the corners respectively of folios 6, 7, 8, 9, 1, 2, 38, 41, 27, 28, 29, 11, 
14, 17, 42 and 20. Of the evidence the numbers offer I can make 
nothing because of its insufficiency. There is a cursive note on folio 6 4 
which I cannot decipher. 

As the text shows the closest possible resemblance to that of the Codex 
Rossanensis (2) and to that of N where the latter exists, a transcript, or 


1 See H. S. Cronin, l. c. p. xxv, note 1. In line 12 of that note I ought to have 
made it clear that I was thinking of pages devoted entirely to miniatures. Of these 
in the middle of a Gospel there is, I believe, no evidence. 

VOL. II. Qq 
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even a collation with the Textus Receptus, is for our present purpose 
unnecessary. It will suffice to record the differences with 3, indicating 
the readings of N where that manuscript is still in existence. = is extant 
for all the folios of Cod. Sinop.; N for about nineteen, that is to say for 
the whole or part of folios 1 (and 2), 3, 4-7 (and 8), 9, 10, 12, 14, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 26-29, and 30. 

vii 10 airnva N =] aitnon Sinop. 

xi 8 BacAwy 2] Baoirewy N Sinop. 10 Kxaragxevaon 2] xarackevacr 
Sinop. -vea N. 

xiii 10 «# mapaBodats 2] ev wapaSodas N Sinop. 12 mepiocevOnoera 
2] meprevOnoeraa N Sinop. 14 axovonre N 2] -at Sinop. | Brewere ... 
edyre 2] Brenre... dnre NSinop. 18 ometpovros =] ompovros N Sinop. 
20 omapes 2] omaps N Sinop. | evdews 2] evs N Sinop. 22 ovpmnye 3] 
ouvmuys N -e Sinop. 24 @powwbn 2] opowbn N Sinop. 25 emeomepev 
2] ereampey N Sinop. 26 ehavn 2] eparvgvav N Sinop. 27 eomepas 3} 
eampas N Sinop. | exes N 3] exe Sinop. | ra {fama 3 (ra in marg. add.)] 
¢{ana N Sinop. 34 xwpis de 3] ar xwpes Sinop. 35 Sa 3] uno 
Sinop. | «pevgopat 2] epevgope Sinop. 39 ovvredeca 2] ovvredia Sinop. 
40 ouvredea 2] ovvrekia Sinop. 47 Brnbaon N 2] BAnbnon Sinop. 
55 Aeyera N =] Aeyere Sinop. 

xiv I rerpapyns N 3] rerpaapxns Sinop. 14 oxAov modvy 3] mohvy oydov 
Sinop. 15 oyas 2] opeas Sinop. 16 yxpuv 2] xpeav Sinop. 
18 geperas 2] pepere Sinop. 

XV 14 aera =] apere N Sinop. | eumevovvra =] evrecouvra: Sinop. 
16 o d¢ moovs 3] o de Sinop. | yas =] vpers Sinop. IQ Povoe porysat 
mopua | m, pp. Sinop. 30 «vAdous 3] om. Sinop. 31 Tous oyAous 3] 
rov oxhov Sinop. | vyeis N 3] vyews Sinop. 32 »moris N 2] ynoreis Sinop. 
35 avarevew 2] avareow N Sinop. 39 paytada >] paydadrav Sinop. 

xvi 2 mvpafe 2] mvpage Sinop. 3 nua 3] onpea Sinop. 4 porya- 
Aes 2] poyakis Sinop. | xaradurev 2] carakecrwv Sinop. 8 dsuadroy- 
{eoba 2] duadoyferde Sinop. IO Tous emta es Tous rerpaxwryeduouvs 3] 
Tous enta aprous tev terpaxicxeiewy Sinop. 12 mpocexew 2] mpooeyw 
Sinop. adda 3] add Sinop. 

xvii 4 povor 2] povoe Sinop. 14 ¢Oovrav 3] eGov ehOovrav Sinop. 
eGov bis ex errore scriptum. 17 heperas 2] pepere Sinop. 20 pera- 
Bnder 2] peraBn& Sinop. 21 worea 2} mor Sinop. 

Xviii 5 ma:dsvov rowvro Z| ro ma:diov rovro Sinop. 8 cxavdarifa >] 
orxavdahi{s Sinop. -ete N. 9 oxavdadife. N23] cxavdade{: Sinop. 
19 maw 3] way de N Sinop. | cvpporqcovew N 2%] ow. Sinop. 21 
ane 2] e«mev N Sinop. | apaprnon 2] apapryoe N Sinop. 

xix 4 avrovs o Geos 2] avrovs Sinop. 8 povons N 2] poons Sinop. 
p- M. wevens s. mM. Q Kat yapnon adAnv poryara: = (omnia haec in 
rasura)] moses avrqy porxevOnvas N Sinop. 19 @s cavroy 3] we ceavrov 
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Sinop. 21 eges 2] efs Sinop. 23 ets thy Bacay Trev ovpayev 
agedevoerat 3] evedevoerar es TH B, rev ovpavey Sinop. 

XX 13 cuvehwrnca cos 2] cwvehorncas por N Sinop. 19 epmegas N 2] 
euraga Sinop. 21 Oedes N 3] Oeds Sinop | xabiowow N 3] cabaowow 
Sinop. 22 atreaGe S| atiobe N Sinop. 25 odara: 2] odare N Sinop. 
30 ke ww ve 843 N 3] xe ve 5a8 Sinop. 31 peor 2] pov Sinop. -o» N. 

xxi 1 Aybpayn & (inter 6 et  rasura unius litterae)] By4epayy N Sinop. 
2 evpnoerat 3] evpnoere N Sinop. | dedeperw 2] dedenerqv N Sinop. 5 Kas 
mwdov 2] xa emt madov N Sinop. (em erasum 2). 13 yeypamras or: 2] om. 
on N Sinop. | avrov exoumoare %] exoucare (-a: N) avrov N Sinop. 21 
exnre 3] exere Sinop. | wowmoere =] womonre Sinop. | ope %] ops Sinop. 
33 ouKodernorns 2] odermorns Sinop. 35 anexrwav 2] amexreway Sinop. 
38 mpos eavrovs 3] ev eavros Sinop. | aroxrewwpev 2] amoxrwopew Sinop. 
42 eyernOn 2] eyevvndn Sinop. 

xxii 2 wpown 2] opowwbn Sinop. 4 tadw 3] wahw de Sinop. 7 
govers 2] ous Sinop. 16 adnbva 2] adnBeva Sinop. | pedc 2} pede Sinop. 
18 metpatere 2] mpafere Sinop. 21 xacapt 2] rw x. Sinop. 33 «be 
mhyocovro 2] eferAnoovro Sinop. 37 soxver 2] wrx Sinop. 39 aya- 
moes 2] ayarnos Sinop. 46 amoxpdnva: avtw 2] avrw amoxpiOqvas Sinop. | 
ovkert avrov 2] avrov ovxers Sinop. 

xxiii 2 exaOiway 2] exaberoay Sinop. 3 €pyaya 3] epya Sinop. 7 
radiobar 5] xadeoOa Sinop. 9 vpovo marnp 2] 0 warp ypow Sinop. 13 
AnuperOa Z| AnuWeoGe Sinop. 14 Kdeere 3] «dere Sinop. 15 mepuye 
2] epuayere Sinop. | wa mouoere 2] romoa Sinop. | yeevvns 2] yeevns Sinop. 
19 peor 2] wfov Sinop. 23 andov 2] avnbov Sinop. 28 daweobe =] 
gaweoba Sinop. 31 paprupere 2] paprupireSinop. 34 oravpwonre >] 
oravpwcere Sinop. 

Xxiv 3 onpevov S} onusov Sinop. | rns ovvrehecas =] om. rns Sinop. 6 
peAAnoerae =] peAAnoere Sinop. 8 ravra 2] ravra 8¢ Sinop. | apxa =] 
apxn Sinop. 


In addition to the instances given above Cod. Sinop. agrees with 
= against N in the following places. Cases of itacism are not 
registered. 


xiii 25 ¢x4pos = Sinop.] exdpos N. 27 Tw oKodeororm = Sinop.] rov 
oodeororov N. 28 «mov Sinop.] «may N. 51 ravra mavra 3 Sinop.] 
mavra tavra N. 

xviii 6 meps rov rpaxndov 2 Sinop.] em rov rp. N. 10 08 ayyeAot avrwy 
= Sinop. N*]+ ev ovpavors N? | rod ev rou ovpavors 2 Sinop.] om. ros N. 

xx 26 ovrws = Sinop.] ovras de N. 

xxi II ¢Aeyov 2 Sinop.] + ore N. 15 rovs madas xpafovras & Sinop.] 
tous m. rous xp. N et 2 p. m. (rovs 2° punctis superpositis improbatum). 


The mere mention of the fact that the text of Cod. Sinop. bears 
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a close resemblance to the texts of N and = implies that for critical 
purposes the importance of the newly discovered manuscript must be 
secondary. There are three points, however, in connexion with its 
readings which deserve comment. First, taking the three manuscripts 
together, we find that in nineteen leaves there are only eighteen 
instances of differences of reading which deserve to be considered. 
These differences, moreover, are slight and can easily be accounted for 
by the laws which regulate transcriptional error. They fall, moreover, 
in such a fashion that in no instance are the manuscripts completely at 
variance with each other. In eight cases Cod. Sinop. agrees with N 
against 3, in eight with = against N, while in two cases N and 2 are found 
in combination against it. Of the immediate common ancestry of N 
and = there is already hardly room for doubt; the position which Cod. 
Sinop. occupies with regard to them affords additional confirmation of 
such a relation. For taken in conjunction with the likeness in text 
between = and Cod. Sinop. throughout the forty-three leaves, it can only 
mean that the latter manuscript is the third of a trio, each member of 
which was made directly from the same original. 

Reserving the differences in reading where Cod. Sinop. and = alone 
exist for subsequent discussion, I give here the differences which 
concern all three manuscripts. I have noted the support which the 
readings receive from other uncials, and have employed the sign ¢ to 
indicate that the reading to which it is attached is unique. 


xiii 26 epaynoav N Sinop. t] epavn = omn. codd. 
27 tw oxoderrory = Sinop. al. fere omn.] tov o«oderrorov N D 
¢<ana N Sinop. 8&> BCD al. mult.] ra (fama 2 (ra in marg. 
additum) §& L al. 
51 ravra mavra = Sinop. al. fere omn.] ravra ravra N M 
xviii 6 mepe tov rpaxnrov = Sinop. 8 B LZ] em +r. tp. NDU al... . as 
r. tp. codd. mult. 
IO of ayyeAo avravy = Sinop. N*Tr 13] + ev ovpavas N? al. fere omn. 
ev ros ovpavas  Sinop. D V 33] «v ovpavos N al. fere omn. 
19 wakw de N Sinop. M4 cur] nolw SNAL al. ...m. auny B al. 
mult. . . . ayy minusc. pauc, 
mow avtnvy porxevOnva N Sinop. BC * 1] kat yapnon adAnv po- 
xara = (omnia haec in rasura) 8 C* DIZ al. mult. 
owehomoas por N Sinop. SBC D al. fere omn.] cuvedovnoa 
oa 2 1LZ 33 
ouvras = Sinop. 8B DZ al. pl.] ovrws 8 NC al. 
woou ue Saud N 2S L 69] we dad Sinop. B al. fere omn. 
xa em modov N Sinop. 3* 8 B L] mwdov 3*C D al. fere omn. 
edeyov = Sinop. al. fere omn.]+or N ¢ 
yeypanra: N Sinop. omn.] yeypamrat ore 3 t 
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erouncare (-as N) avrov N Sinop. al.} avrov emouoare 2 C D al. 
plur. .. . adrov more 8 BL 124 
15 Tous maidas tous xpafovras N = (rovs 2° punctis superpositis im- 
probatum) & B D L] rous =. xp. Sinop. C al. omn.vid, 


If the agreement of any two of these manuscripts may be taken as 
showing the reading of the original, it would appear—so far as the 
evidence carries us—that Cod. Sinop. is most faithful to its ancestor. It 
would also appear that the original approached more nearly to the text of 
the so-called better uncials than any of the copies. In xiii 27 (d¢s), xiii 
51, xviii 6, xix 9, xx 13, xx 26, xxi 5, xxi 11, xxi 13.@ and xxi 15 the 
original had a reading supported by B, with a varying amount of other 
attestation. In xiii 27 (4) 8 L are against the original as in xx 30 they 
are with it. Thrice only is a copy in the position of being nearer 
than the original to the great uncials, in xiii 26 (where the original has 
a unique reading, and = agrees with all other codices), and in xviii 10 
(where N in two places has the support of almost all manuscripts). In 
xviii 19 and xxi 13 4 there is much confusion in the text. The reading 
of = in xxi 13 ais without other attestation. This elimination of readings 
by the departure of copies from the text of the better uncials is what 
we have been led to expect. We do not, however, often have the 
chance of seeing the scribe at work. 

For the differences in reading between = and Cod. Sinop., and for 
their relations to the readings of other manuscripts, the following table 
will give nearly all that is required. It is only necessary to notice that 
in xiii 34, xvi 10, xix 4, xix 23, xxi 38, xxii 46 4 and xxiv 8 (dis) 3, and 
in xiii 35, xv 30, xviii 5 and xxii 4 Cod. Sinop., has unique readings. 
Only in xv 30, xviii 5, xxiv 8 a, in all which places there is much con- 
fusion in the text, is Cod. Sinop. or 3, as the case may be, without the 
support of all (or practically all) other manuscripts. The unique 
readings are, moreover, unimportant and can be ascribed to incuria. 


xiii 34 xwpes de 2 $] naz xopes Sinop. codd. omn. 
35 8a 2 codd. omn.] vo Sinop.t 
xiv 14 oxAov modww = D 33 435] =. o. Sinop. al. pl. 
XV 16 0 d¢ enoovs = C L al. omn. fere] o 8e Sinop. 8 BDZ 33 
19 ovor porxias ropa 2 al. omn. fere]} 7. p. $. Sinop. L 
30 xvAdous 3 (much confusion in text)] om. Sinop.t 
31 rovs oxous 2 B L al. longe pl.] rov oxdov Sinop. SC D 1. 13 al. 
39 paydaha = Lal.pl.] paydaday Sinop. CM 33 al. ... zayaday SBD 
Xvi 10 Tous emra es Tous Terpaxioxeiuovs Zt] Tous era aprous Twy Tetpa- 
xurxeAeov Sinop. al. omn.. . . rows r. D 
XViii 5 matdiov roovro al. pauc.] ro 7. rovro Sinop.t...  m, ro.ouro 
BDLZ, 2.1. T. Ral. pl....2 a7 RG 
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xix 4 avrous o 6eos 2 $] om. o Geos Sinop. codd. omn. 
19 ws eavrov = 69 124 157 al® fere] ws ceavrovy Sinop. unc. omn. 
23 «is Tv Bacheav rev ovpavev aoedevoerar Zt] eivedevoeras eis THY 
8. rev ov, Sinop. codd. omn. 
xxi 38 mpos eavrovs = $] ev eavros Sinop. codd. omn. 
xxii 4 makw 3 codd. omn.] madw de Sinop. 
21 xacap: = 8% BL XZ al. fere omn.]} pr. ro Sinop. D al. pauc. 
46 amoxpiOnva avre 28 BDLZ al. mult.] av. amo. Sinop. unc. 
mult, al. pl. 
ouxert avrov 2] avrov ouxers Sinop. codd. omn. 
xxiii Q vpor o marmp SNBU 33 al.] o rarnp ype Sinop. DL unc. mult. 
al. pl. 
15 wa momoere 2 D (-a1)] romoa Sinop. al. fere omn. 
xxiv 3 Ts ovvrekccas =D unc. mult. al. pl.] om. rns Sinop. NBC L 
I 33 157 209 : 
8 ravra mavra 3 t] 1. 8 wr. Sinop. 1. 69 124 al. pauc....m. der. 
codd. omn. 


apxat = t] apxn Sinop. codd. omn. 


Following on the hints already given of the relation of Cod. Sinop. 
to its exemplar, and of the exemplar to the better uncials, it is inter- 
esting to note that Cod. Sinop. has the better attested readings in 
xiii 34, xiv 14, xv 16, xvi 10, xix 4, xix 19, xix 23, xxi 38, xxii 46, 
xxiii 15, xxiv 3 and xxiv 84; Zin xiii 35, xv 19, xv 31, xxii 4, xxii 21, 
xxii 46 a, xxiii g. For a discussion of the general character of the text 
presented by this group, reference may be made to the editions of 
= and N'*. 

The similarity in material of Cod. Sinop. to the fragment known as 
N*—both are written in gold on purple vellum—suggests at once the 
conjecture that N* is a portion of the former manuscript. I have not 
seen N*, nor have I been able to gain access to the facsimile given 
by Porphyry Uspensky in the Christiansky Vostok (St. Petersburg, 
1857). The contents and the style of the two leaves offer apparently 
no difficulty—they contain a portion of the ninth and tenth chapters of 
the second Gospel—nor does the date to which they are assigned. An 
insuperable objection, however, to the truth of this conjecture must be 
found in the amount of text which they contain. Judging from the 
indications given by Gregory, the amount contained in the leaves if 
they were untorn would be considerably in excess of the amount 
contained in two leaves of Cod. Sinop. 

Of the miniatures M. Omont writes as follows :—‘ Les cinq minia- 
tures qui ornent ce manuscrit, admirablement conservées 4 l'exception 


* O. von Gebhardt, 1. c. pp. xxxvii-liii; H. S. Cronin, l. c. pp. xlii-lxiv. 
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d'une seule, sont peintes au bas des pages, dans les marges, et rap- 
pellent, par leur disposition, leur composition et le mouvement des 
personnages, d’une maniétre générale le style d’ornementation de la 
Genése de Vienne et surtout des Evangiles de Rossano’.’ The 
excellent condition in which all but the second has been preserved 
gives those who are fortunate enough to see the originals a chance of 
forming an idea of what they were like when they left the artist’s hands, 
but, as M. Omont himself laments, it renders any attempt to reproduce 
them in facsimile inadequate. They represent five scenes from the 
Gospel history: the Daughter of Herodias receiving the head of the 
Baptist (fol. 10 4); the feeding of the 5000 (fol. 11) ; the feeding of 
the 4000 (fol. 15); the two blind men at Jericho (fol. 29); and the 
cursing of the Barren Fig-tree (fol. 304). The miniatures measure 
170 mm. by 65. They have been reproduced in lithograph and some- 
what reduced in size in the Journal des Savants as well as in WVotices et 
£Extraits ; and in colour in their proper dimensions in volume vii of the 
Mémoires et documents de la Fondation Piot. 

On either side of each miniature is a figure holding a scroll. On the 
scroll is inscribed a verse from the Old Testament which illustrates 
the scene depicted in the miniature. 

Miniature I, left. Movon:—zas 0 exyewy aia avrt tov atparos avrouv 
exxvOnoerat dior ev xom Ov exomoa tov avov (Gen. ix 6). 

Right. 443 :—ryuos evavriov kv o Oavatos Tay oowwy 
avrov (Ps. cxv [cxvi] 6). 

Miniature II, left. Moov :—xat eumev pavons ros wors wpA* ovTos o apros 
ov emev ks Souvar vay payew (Ex. xvi 15). 

Right. Aad:—o didovs tpopny macy cape ore exs Tov 
[asw]va [ro eA]eos Ps. cxxxv [cxxxvi] 25. 

Miniature III, left. Aa3 :—o: opOarpo: mavrayv as ce ehmifovow Kar ov 
d:dous ryv rpodny avrwy ev eveepia (Ps. cxliv [cxlv] 15). 

Right. Mavon :—xat dayn Kat evpp[av]@non evavti{ ov] 
kv rov Ov gov evdoynons To ovopa kv Tov Ov cov (? Deut. 
xii 18). 

Miniature IV, left. Aad:—ov emdacas pe kat eOnxas em epe THY xEtpa dou 

(Ps. cxxxviii [cxxxix] 5). 
Right. Heatas;—rore avotxOncovra opfaryo ruprov 
(Is. xxxv 5). 
Miniature V, left. ApSaxov :—d:ors cvKn ov xaprodopnon (Hab. iii 17). 
Right. Aavwd :—xar wov ep Kat ayos am ovpavou Kat 
eumev ev woxver exxowerar to Sevdpoyv kat extirate Tous 
cdadous avrov (Dan. iv 10, 11). 
Verbal accuracy is not to be expected in such quotations. It may be 
1 J. des S. p. 6. 
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as well to note, however, that for the addition of was in the first quo- 
tation, and for the omission of av@pwmov after aia there is no authority. 
In the third quotation o» emev xupios dovva for edoxev has no attestation, 
nor has the omission of avrov after «Aeos in the fourth. The sixth quo- 
tation is very free. The last quotation (from Daniel) follows, though 
not exactly, the text of Theodotion. The correct reading is, I think, 
ayos and not sdws, which has no support. The text as given in 
Professor Swete’s manual edition is as follows :—xa: wov ep xa: ayos ar 
ovpavov xareBn Kat ehwvncev ev woxus Kat ovrws exmev exxoware To Sevdpov xa 
extiAate Tous kdadous avrov, 


H. S. Cronin. 


NOTES ON THE OLD LATIN VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


I. THE RENDERING OF THE NAME LAZARUS. 


Tue Greek name Adfapos is familiar to us in two contexts of the New 
Testament, in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Luc. xvi 20-25, and in 
the story of Lazarus of Bethany, Jo. xi 1-xii 17. The name is of 
course a Graecised form of the Semitic Eleazar: and both the Sinai 
Syriac and the Peshitta represent it, in St. Luke and St. John alike, by 
the form L‘azar. But the fact to which I do not think attention has 
sufficiently been called before '—and indeed the printed texts have done 
their best to obscure it—is that there is good reason for supposing that 
the earliest Latin rendering in one Gospel was Zzazar (E/eazarus). 

It is true that the MSS which used, before Dr. Hort’s more exact 
classification, to rank as the leading witnesses to the Old Latin agree in 
the form Lazarus. Such is the case with the codex Vercellensis (a), the 
codex Veronensis (4) and the codex Bezae (d), except (and the exception 
is both curious and noteworthy) that in one instance, Jo. xi 14, the 
nominative Ad{apos is represented in 4 and d by Lazar®. 

But it is now universally recognised that the north Italian MSS a and 
6 contain not an original but a secondary (although early) text, known 
conventionally as the European text. It will soon, it may be hoped, be 
recognised with equal unanimity that it is hopeless to start the enquiry 
into the Old Latin version by the examination of a witness so corrupt 
and so peculiar as the codex Bezae. There remain the ‘African’ 
witnesses, Tertullian, St. Cyprian and the codex Palatinus (e)—the codex 

1 Since writing the above I learn that Dr. Sanday, in his papers on the Western 
text, which appeared in the Guardian, May 18 and 25, 1892, had called attention 
to the evidence of e and of Prudentius who also uses the form Eleazar for the 
beggar of the parable (Trench Sacred Latin Poetry p. 289): Dr. Sanday’s words 
are quoted at length in Dr. Chase’s Syriac Element in Codex Besae p. 145. 

2 Dr. Rendel Harris, Study of Codex Besae p. 183, erroneously says a and 4, 
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Bobiensis (2) contains no portion of St. Luke or St. John,—besides 
the Latin translation of Irenaeus, and (in this case) the Spanish MSS 
CT (codex Cavensis and codex Toletanus) of the Vulgate. 

For the Adgapos of St. John there is no instance in these texts of any 
unusual Latin form: what St. Cyprian used there is indeed no evidence 
to show, but Irenaeus (II xxii 3, III xxii 2, V xiii 1), Tertullian (de 
resurr. carnis 53, de carne Christi 9, adv. Praxean 27), e and CT give 
uniformly Lazarus. With the Ad{apos of St. Luke it is, however, quite 
different. e¢ has Eleazarus—Eleazarum— Eleazarum—Eleazar: CT 
Eleazarus—Eleazarum—Eleazarum— Eleazarus (apparently): Tertullian 
(according to the codex Agobardinus) wsote ‘Eleazar apud inferos 
in sinu Abrahae’ de idololatria 13, and ‘ quid illic Eleazari nomen?’ in 
de anima 7‘: St. Cyprian, Test. iii 61, quotes Luc. xvi 25 with the form 
Eleazar (so the MSS LW besides Lord Crawford’s MS), while in Ep. lix 
§ 3 the true reading (with LP*) is again ‘de Eleazaro in sinu Abraham 
posito’: lastly the Latin Irenaeus, if we follow the codex Claromon- 
tanus—the only first-class MS, whether in text or in antiquity, which we 
possess—we should read in II xxxiv 1 ‘de Eleazaro eo . . . diuitem 
cognoscere Elazarum ... mitti ei Elazarum,’ and in III xiv 3 ‘egenum 
Elazarum.’ To these I now add, from Harnack ¢ of the Old Latin, from 
Dr. Sanday Prudentius—whose agreement as a Spaniard with the two 
Spanish MSS of the Vulgate is specially interesting—and from Oehler’s 
notes to Tertullian St. Paulinus of Nola, see Z/. xiii Eleazarus, Eleazarum 
(97. 23, 98. 21, of the Vienna edition), Z/. xxxiv Eleazar (308. 13), and 
Carm. xxxi 584 Eleazar*. 

We have here then the remarkable phenomenon of the substitution of 
a Semitic for a Greek name in four fathers, in two Old Latin MSS, and in 
a couple of Vulgate MSS. Our first presumption is that, as these authorities 
cannot have got at the Semitic name independently, they must so far go 
back to one original version. The second is that the occurrence of the 
form in the Latin Irenaeus is at least not unfavourable to an early date 
for the Irenaeus translation: though it is true Elazarus may represent 
a stage of degeneration from Eleazarus. The third is that the difference 
of the phenomena in St. Luke and St. John suggests that the two 
Gospels had different translators. But the most important result of all 
is that the primitive Latin version of St. Luke’s Gospel must have been 


? The ‘ Lazari’ of the Vienna edition here must, I think, be a slip. 

2? Compare too the name early invented for Dives. He is called in the 
Sahidic and in the Scholiast of codd. 36 37 (see Tischendorf on Luc. xvi 19) 
‘Nineues’ or‘ Nineue’: but in the pseudo-Cyprianic de pascha computus of A. D. 243 
(ch. 17: Hartel, Appendix 265. 2) we read ‘in cuius flamma uri ille Finaeus diues 
ab ipso Dei filio est demonstratus,’ and Harnack (Texte und Untersuchungen xiii 1, 
P. 77) points out that the name Finees (Phinehas) was probably suggested by 
Eleazar, the two names being brought into near connexion in the family of Aaron. 
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made on ground where Semitic—that is no doubt Syriac—names were 
more familiar than Greek. It might be possible to account satisfactorily 
for this by the Punic-Phoenician traditions of North Africa: more 
probably it points to the region of Antioch and northern Syria. In any 
case, however, the Eleazar of the Latin version represents a distinct 
tradition from the Lazar of the oldest Syriac version : in other words, 
the agreement—when they do agree—of the two great pillars of the 
‘Western’ text, the African Latin and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be 
explained away as due to any identity of their immediate source. Both 
may have first seen the light, it is true, in some part of northern Syria, 
and both may have been produced within the limits of the same 
generation; but that is the only extent to which a common origin can 
be ascribed to them, and it is not enough to qualify seriously the weight 
of their consentient testimony. 


2. THE BIBLICAL TEXT OF NEMESIANUS OF THUBUNAE, 


It has become customary, and it is certainly in many ways convenient, 
to distinguish the version represented by St. Cyprian, and supported by 
k, as par excellence the ‘ African’ text. Yet this conventional use is not 
without its dangers if it induces even scholars of the first rank to speak 
as though every early writer whose biblical text agreed with St. Cyprian’s 
must be, and no early writer whose biblical text disagreed with 
St. Cyprian’s could be, an African. On the latter point very clear light is 
thrown by one set of quotations (perhaps the only set), which we know 
for certain to have proceeded from an African contemporary of St. 
Cyprian—I mean Nemesianus of Thubunae, who voted fifth in the 
great Rebaptism Council, and whose vote contains some six or seven 
biblical quotations, the divergences of which from St. Cyprian are 
sufficiently noteworthy to discuss in detail. 

Thubunae was not far from the Roman frontier, on the confines of 
Numidia and Mauretania’ (districts less subject than proconsular Africa, 
as in other ways, so no doubt in their biblical text, to the influence 
of Carthage), and, as Numidia at any rate never possessed any metro- 
politan see, the bishops of these provinces ranked among themselves 
probably by seniority of consecration. Of the Numidians Januarius of 
Lambaesis appears in St. Cyprian’s time to have been the senior, for he 
is addressed first in Epp. lxii and Ixx, and votes sixth among the bishops 
of the combined provinces at the great Rebaptism Council. The 
position of Nemesianus is less easy to settle, for he is only sixth of 
the eight addressees in Ep. lxii, and fourteenth of the eighteen addressees 
of Ep. Ixx, while on the other hand he is first of the nine addressees of 
Ep. Ixxvi, first of the four bishops who write Ep. Ixxvii, and votes—as 


1 See Abp. Benson, Cyprian p. 592. 
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I have said—fifth in the great Council, before even Januarius of 
Lambaesis. These divergent indications seem to me most easily recon- 
ciled by supposing that Nemesianus was the senior and acknowledged 
head of a group of bishops distinct from, and less numerous than, the 
main body of the Numidians, certainly more distant from Carthage and 
possibly over the Mauretanian border’. In any case he ranked as the 
most important of the nine bishops—all from the Numido-Mauretanian 
border (Benson, p. 471)—who were condemned to the mines in the 
persecution of Valerian, and are addressed by Cyprian in Ep. Ixxvi: 
the condemned bishops were apparently working in different mines, 
since four of them, with Nemesianus at their head, answer in Ep. Ixxvii, 
one in Ep. lxxviii, and three in Ep. lxxix: Litteus of Gemellae is the only 
one of the nine unrepresented in these answers. But a more striking 
testimony to the unique position of Nemesianus, testimony which had 
apparently escaped even Abp. Benson’s unwearied research, is contained 
in a brief summary of Valerian’s persecution which a Donatist chronicle 
of the fifth century? gives in these words: ‘ab ipso [Decio] usque ad 
Valerianum anni sunt vii: sacerdotum domini debellator, cuius perse- 
cutione passi sunt Romae Xystus martyrium, et Karthagine Cyprianus, 
Nemessanus uero Tubunis.’ And I do not doubt that we ought to 
identify him also with the ‘sanctus Nemessianus’ whom Ruinart’s 
Carthaginian kalendar commemorates on some day between the xith 
and xvth (inclusive) of the kalends of January (Dec. 18-22). 

The Bible of Nemesianus, then, will be the Bible of a very important 
and representative bishop, probably also a very old man, from a distant 
quarter of Roman Africa. His text, if it differs from that of the 
metropolitan of Carthage, will be more likely than not (one would say) 
to represent an older stratum of the Latin Bible than St. Cyprian does. 

1. Nemesianus’ first quotation is from Proverbs ix 12: and as 
St. Cyprian does not quote the passage, I will not delay over it longer 
than to guard the reader against two errors into which Sabatier might 
lead him, since in the first place he gives the reference in the text as 
to ‘.S. Cyprian. lib. 3 Testim. p. 330’—the page (of Baluze’s edition) is 
correct, and the error is owing to the fact that the headline on p. 329, 
where the Zestimonia end and the Sententiae Episcoporum begin, runs 
still ‘Testimoniorum liber iii’—and in the second place, having been 


1 Nemesianus’ suffragans, if so we may call them, would be Nampulus (Epp. Ixii, 
lxx), Antonianus (Ep. Ixx), Rogatianus (Ep. lxx), and Honoratus (Epp. Ixii, lxx). 
Of these, Nampulus is not otherwise known ; Antonianus is perhaps the addressee 
of Ep. lv: Rogatianus may well be the bishop of Nova (Oppidum Nouum, 200 
miles from the Numidian frontier, Benson, p. 607), who votes 6oth in the great 
Council: Honoratus is presumably the Honoratus of Tucca, a town sometimes 
reckoned in Numidia, sometimes in Mauretania (Benson, p. 585), who votes 77th. 

2 Printed by Mommsen Chronica Minora 1i 196 (Monumenta Germaniae Historica). 
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misled into supposing that he has got St. Cyprian himself in the text, 
he quotes in his apparatus as a separate authority the ‘ Third Council 
of Carthage’ from Labbe’s Concilia i 787, which is of course nothing 
else than the same Sententiae and only differs in the inferior accuracy 
of its text*. 

2. The second is from Prov. ix 18: cf. Cyprian Z//. lxx 1 (Hartel 
767. 12) lxxv 23 (Firmilian translated by Cyprian: Hartel 824. 17). 

NEMESIANUS 

ab aqua autem alifen]a’ abstine 

te® nec de fonte extraneo biberis. 


CyPRIAN 

ab aqua aliena abstine te et a 
fonte alieno ne biberis. 

2 alia LT: aliena S (ef Augustinus 
de Baptismo contra Donatistas vi 18, 19 
[Opp. ix 113}) 

2 abstine te LT (ef Augustinus): ab- 
stine S 

3, 6. The next quotation is from St. John iii 5, with which may be 
taken the sixth, from St. John iii 6 : the former verse is quoted also in 
Cyprian £/. Ixxii 1 (775. »7) and Zp. lxxiii 21 (795. 13)—to which we 
may add the pseudo-Cyprianic de Rebaptismate § 3—while both verses 
are given in Zestimonia i 12 (47. 20), iii 25 (140. 18). 

NEMESIANUS 


nisi [si]' quis rena- 
tus fuerit ex aqua et 
spiritu, non potest 
introire in regnum 
Dei. 

quod natum est de 
carne caro est, et 
quod natum est de 
spiritu  spiritus est, 
quia Deusspiritus est, 
et ex Deo natus est. 

1si S: om LT (et 
Augustinus) 


de Rebaptismate 

nisi quis denuo 
natus fuerit ex aqua 
et spiritu, non potest 


introire in regnum: 


caelorum. 


CyPRIAN 

nisi quis natus’ 
fuerit ex aqua et 
spiritu, non potest 
introire in regnum 
Dei. 

quod enim natum? 
est de carne caro est, 
et quod natum est de 
spiritu spiritus est. 

1 natus ELNQ Ep. 
Ixxii, BLNPT* Ep. 
Ixxiii, LMB Test. i, 
LW (ut uid) Test. iii: 
renatus B Ep. Ixxii, 
CT? Ep. Ixxiii, A Test. 
i, AMB Test. iii 

2 natum: natus L* 
Test. i (de L apud Test. 
iii 25 non satis liquet) 


1 Hartel as elsewhere lays too much weight on his MS §S, too little on L: in 438. 
15 read ‘ in falsis’ for ‘ falsis ’ (Gr. émt yevdeow), 438. 19 ‘in siti’ for ‘in sitim’ (Gr. 


ey dupdsdeow). 


Hartel’s text must not be assumed ex silentio. 


It should be noted too that the agreement of Augustine with 
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4. The fourth quotation—for such, though Hartel does not mark it, 
the words ‘Spiritus qui ab initio ferebatur super aquam’ may fairly be 
counted—does not seem to have any parallel in St. Cyprian, and may 
therefore be passed over. 

5. The fifth is from Eph. iv 3-5 : the whole of the quotation occurs 
in Firmilian-Cyprian Z/. lxxv 24 (825. 25), the first part also in Cyprian 
Eccl. unit. 8 (217. 1), Bon. pat. 15 (408. 11), Zp. lv 24 (643. 8), the 


second part also in Cyprian Zcc/. unit. 4 (213, 11). 


NEMESIANUS 


curantes seruare unitatem spiri- 
tus in coniunctione’ pacis. unum 
corpus et unus spiritus, sicut 
uocati estis in una spe? uocationis 
uestrae, unus* dominus, una fides, 
unum baptisma. 

1 coniunctione LT? (e¢ Augustinus) : 
coniunctionem ST* 


2 in unam spem S 
3 quia unus T 


CypRIAN 


satis agentes seruare unitatem 
spiritus in coniunctione’ pacis. 
unum corpus et unus spiritus, 
sicut uocati estis in una spe* 
uocationis uestrae, unus dominus, 
una fides, unum baptisma. 

1 coniunctionem BQ (non autem LP 
CR) Ep. lv 

2 sicut uocati estis in una spe Ep, 
Ixxv: una spes (cet om) Eccl. unit. 


7. The last quotation, from Gal. v 19-21, is also that which shows 
most divergence from the parallel passages in Cyprian, Zest. iii. 64 


(167. 12) and Dom. or. 16 (278. 22). 


NEMESIANUS 

manifesta sunt enim opera’ 
carnis, quae sunt 
fornicationes, inmunditiae, 
incestum, idolatriae seruitus *, 
ueneficia, 
inimicitiae, certamina’, 
zelus, ira, 


diuisiones, heresis, 


et his similia : 


1 manifestae . . operae S 

2 idololatriae seruitus ST: idololatriae 
(tantum) Augustinus : idolatria seruitus 
L; fortasse legendum idolorum seruitus 

5 certamina: om L 


CyPRIAN 

manifesta autem sunt facta 
carnis, quae sunt adulteria, 
fornicationes, inmunditiae, 
spurcitiae, idolatria', 
ueneficia, homicidia, 
inimicitiae, contentiones, 
aemulationes, animositas ’, 
prouocationes, simultates, 
dissensiones, heresis *, 
inuidiae, ebrietates, comisationes, 
et his similia : 

' idolatria ALB Test. iii, G Dom. or. : 
idolatriae WM Test. iii, W Dom. or. : 
idololatriae S Dom. or. 

? animositas LB Test. iii, SW Dom. 
or.: animositates AWM Test. iii, G 
Dom. or. 

3 heresis LMB Test. iii, SW Dom. or, : 
hereses AW Test, iii, G Dom, or. 
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de quibus praedixi uobis, 

sicut praedico, quoniam 

quicumque haec faciunt qui talia agunt 
regnum Dei non regnum Dei non 
hereditabunt. possidebunt. 


The general relationship between Nemesianus and Cyprian in all 
their common quotations is undeniable : but the differences are also 
real, and in the last and longest quotation they are far-reaching. In 
Prov. ix 18 we have ‘nec de fonte extraneo’ over against ‘et a fonte 
alieno ne’: in Jo. iii 5 we have ‘renatus’ as against ‘natus’: in Eph. 
iv 3 ‘curantes’ for ‘satis agentes.’ In Jo. iii 6 the double interpolation 
occurs also in Tertullian de carne Christi 18, ‘ quia deus spiritus est, et 
de deo natus est.’ In Gal. v 19-21 the differences of rendering out- 
number the agreements, and there are differences of underlying text as 
well. Of the former may be mentioned ‘idolatriae seruitus’ instead of 
‘idolatria’ as the equivalent of ¢idwAocdarpeia : I cannot help thinking 
that ‘idolorum seruitus’ must somehow lie behind ‘ idolatriae seruitus,’ 
but in any case the employment of the word ‘seruitus’ at all seems 
to mount back to some very primitive attempt after a vernacular Latin 
representative of the Greek compound -Aarpeia’. Among the latter 
the omission by Nemesianus of ‘adulteria’ is supported by Tertullian 
alone among the pre-Vulgate Latins. Why Nemesianus should omit all 
the vices after aipéoes, or why Cyprian should omit 4 mpodéya tpi» xabas 
mpotinoy Sri, is not easy to say*: but the respective omissions serve to 
emphasise the difference of the two texts, while the other indications 
perhaps suggest, as far as they go, that the Bishop of Thubunae used 
a more ancient type than the Bishop of Carthage. 


3- A SECONDARY FEATURE IN ST. CYPRIAN’S TEXT OF LUC. XII 47- 


I have shown that St. Cyprian’s form of text was not the only one 
known in the Africa of his day: I proceed to adduce a reading from the 
Gospels in the Zestimonia to show further that the Cyprianic text does 
not represent in an unaltered form the original version (whichever that 
was or wherever produced), but betrays traces of correction or deprava- 
tion of its Latin text. 

St. Luke xii 47 is quoted by Cyprian, Zest. iii 19 (133. 22) and Zp. 
xi 1 (496. 7) in the following form : ‘Ile autem seruus* qui cognoscit 

* Idolorum seruitus occurs in the Vulgate of Gal. v 20, Eph.v 5. In the very 
early Latin version of Barnabas, xvi 7, we find el3wAoAarpeias represented by 


‘adorationibus idolorum’—at least if we accept Menard’s emendation of the 
* adolationibus’ of the MS. 


? Dr. Sanday reminds me that it is possible that Nemesianus did not bring his 


rolls of scripture with him to Carthage and quoted therefore from memory. 
> ‘Seruus autem ille’ in Ep, xi 1. 
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uoluntatem domini sui et non paruerit uoluntati eius, uapulabit multas.’ 
For the Latin ‘paruerit’ there are three alternative readings in the 
Greek, (1) éromacas 4 (or pndé) moujoas, (2) mooas alone, (3) éromacas 
alone. No early Western authority gives the first reading, which indeed 
in spite of the support of 8B seems obviously to suggest conflation ; 
D Irenaeus and several Greek Fathers give the second : but L, two 
cursives, the Syriac (including the Sinaitic) and the Latin versions, give 
the third and as I think the true reading ; and this is beyond question 
the reading out of which St. Cyprian’s text was ultimately produced. 
*Parauerit,’ the exact equivalent of éromacas, is the reading of 3 
(Veronensis): ‘ paruerit,” the reading of e Cyprian and one or two 
other MSS, is a corruption of it—and in St. Cyprian at any rate not 
a mere scribal corruption, but an intentional change, since the ‘ad 
uoluntatem’ of 6de (Greek mpis rd 6Anua) has been modified into 
‘uoluntati,’ the better to suit the construction of ‘ paruerit.’ Thus the 
Latin version of St. Cyprian has a history behind it, and has experienced 
changes of its own after the day when it was made from the Greek. 


4. THE FORMS ad dextera ad sinistra IN ST. CYPRIAN. 


The phrases é« defidv &€ etwvipov are the usual expressions both in 
the New Testament and (though less exclusively) in the LXX for ‘on 
the right hand’ ‘on the left’: and the parallel phrases by which the 


same meaning with the added idea of motion is expressed in the LXX, 
eis defta els dpworepa, ‘to the right hand’ ‘to the left,’ show clearly 
enough that the gender of é« defiav e€ eiwviper is neuter. To the 
early Christian translators much difficulty was caused, it is clear, in the 
attempt to render these Greek neuter plurals into Latin, the idiom of 
which language uniformly employed the feminine singular, ‘dextra 
sinistra,’ ‘a dextra a sinistra,’ ‘ad dextram ad sinistram.’ To a large 
extent the idiomatic renderings held their ground—‘ad dexteram’ is 
the prevailing rendering in a d and e of the Gospels, and in the Fleury 
fragment of Acts, while ‘a dextra’ is usual in &: but there was no 
uniformity about the renderings, and there were not wanting, as indeed 
we should expect, attempts to carry over the Greek idiom into the 
Latin versions. Most commonly this was effected by the literal 
rendering ‘a dextris’ ‘a sinistris,’ which is fairly common in / of the 
Gospels, nearly universal in the Vulgate New Testament’, and in the 
Vulgate Old Testament shares the field with ‘ad dexteram ad 
sinistram’: the Latin Irenaeus is similarly inconsistent, ‘ad dexteram’ 


1 The only exceptions I have noticed are Matt. xx 21, 23 and Mc. x 37 ‘ad 
dexteram,’ in both cases with f: and as fhas ‘ a dextris’ and ‘ad dexteram’ about 
equally, it looks as if St. Jerome set himself to make ‘ a dextris’ the uniform N. T. 
rendering. In Mc. xvi 5 ‘in dextris’ represents év rots defcois. 
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being found in III xii 2, xii 13, V xxviii 1, ‘a dextris’ ‘a sinistris’ in 
I xxi 2, III xii 2, xxiii 3, with which would go ‘in sinistra,’ where the 
Greek is els ra dpsorepd, in IV xl 1. 

But there are other forms of the neuter plural which appear to be 
characteristic of special witnesses. The codex Veronensis (4) frequently 
uses ‘ad dextris’ ‘ad sinistris’: so in Matt. xxii 44, xxv 33, 34, 41, 
xxvii 384, Mc. xii 36': and in two of these cases, Matt. xxv 41, xxvii 
38, the codex Vercellensis (a) agrees with it. The Lyons Heptateuch 
(ed. Ulysse Robert, 1881, 1900) translates the accusative of the LXX es 
debi . .. els dpeorepd (eddvupa) by ‘dextra ...sinistra’*, a phrase which, since 
it occurs always with verbs of motion like ‘declinare,’ must surely be 
meant for the accusative neuter plural, not the feminine ablative singular. 
And St. Cyprian—who in his Old Testament, at least in the only three 
cases where the Greek word occurs in the corresponding LXX text ( Zest. 
i 2o=Is. liv 3 [Hartel 52. 11], Zest. ii 13=Zach. iii 1 [78. 18], Zest. ii 
26=Ps. cix [cx] 1 [93. 3]) uniformly read ‘ad dexteram’—apparently 
read ‘ad dextera’ ‘ad sinistra,’ ¢.e. the neuter accusative plural, in Matt. 
XxV 33, 34, 41- This long passage we have the advantage of reading in 
three different books of St. Cyprian, Zest. ii. 30 [100. 3, 4, 15], Zest. 
iii 1 [112. 3, 4, 15], de op. ef el. 23 [391. 16, 17, 392. 5]: and in each 
case there is some evidence, and in the two former cases preponderant 
evidence, for the reading I propose, although Hartel reads ‘a dextera’ 
‘a sinistra’ all through. I give the evidence, as far as I have it, in 
detail : to Hartel’s apparatus I am able to add the readings of the two 
Oxford MSS, O,=Bodl. Add. C. 15 (saec. x ineunt.), O,=Bodl. Laud. 
misc. 451 (saec. x exeunt.), throughout—of Lord Crawford’s MS (X: 
saec. viii) in both books of the Zest#monia—and of the Vatican MSS R 
(saec. ix) and T (saec. x) in the third book of the Zestimonia, as well as 
a correction of Hartel’s collation of L in the latter book. 


Matt. xxv 33.@ ad dextera LX Test. ii: L*X0O,O,* Test. iii: W 
op. et el. 
a dextera AO, Test. ii 
ad dexteram WMBO, Test. ii: L];VWMBO,RT Test. 
iii: FGO,O, op. et el. 
xxv 334 adsinistra X(O,*) Test. ii: L*XO,* Test. iii 
a sinistra LO, Test. ii: L*O, Test. iii: W op. et el. 


Elsewhere 6 has ‘ad dextram,’‘ ad dexteram’ (Matt. xx 21, 23, xxvi 64: Mc. x 
37, 40: Luc. xxiii 33) or ‘a dextris’ (Matt. xxvii 38: Luc. i 11, xxii 69). @ goes 
generally with 4, but is more decidedly inclined to ‘ ad dextram.’ 

? Num. xx 17, xxii 26; Deut. ii 27, v 32, xvii 11, 20, xxviii 14; Jos.i7. The 
only exception appears to be Jos. xxiii 6‘ in dextram uel in sinistram.’ On the 
other hand Deut. xxxiii 2, ‘ad dextra eius’ = é« defi@v, directly confirms the form 
I am claiming for St, Cyprian: see below. 
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ad sinistram AWMB Test. ii: WMBRT Test. iii: 
FO,O, op. et el. 

ad sinistris G op. et el. 

ad dextera XO,* Test. ii: LXO,*O,* Test. iii 

a dextera AL Test. ii: W op. et el. 

ad dexteram WMBO, Test. ii: WMBRT Test. iii: 
FGO,O, op. et el. 

ad sinistra AL*X(O,*?)O, Test. ii: XO,R Test. iii 

a sinistra ALO, Test. iii: W op. et el. 

ad sinistram L?7WMB Test. ii: WMBT Test. iii : 
FGO,O, op. et el. 


Any one familiar with the details of Cyprianic textual criticism will, 
I believe, see at a glance the genuineness of the readings ‘ad dextera’ 
‘ad sinistra’ all through the passage. But it may be worth while to 
enter into the matter a little more fully : and in doing so I would pro- 
pose first to consider the two related variants ‘ad dextera’ ‘a dextera’ 
together, as against the third ‘ad dexteram.’ The former are supported 
throughout in the Zestimonia by L, incomparably the best MS of this 
treatise, by X, a very erratic MS but one which preserves many good 
readings, and by the two Oxford MSS, both of which attain a high level 
of excellence, while the group on the other side WMB is one which it is 
common to find united in the support of inferior readings. In the 
de opere et elemosynis the case is not so strong: but W—a different MS 
apparently in the treatises from W of the Zestimonia, see Hartel’s 
preface p. xix'—consistently supports one or other of the readings 
guaranteed by the better MSS of the Zestimonia. On the general 
question it may be added that while ‘ad dexteram’ is, as I have shown 
above, a well-known form and one therefore not unlikely to be intro- 
duced by later scribes, neither ‘ad dextera’ nor ‘a dextera’ is easily 
explained away on these lines, for the one form is almost unique, 
while the other, though common enough in classical Latin, occurs, 
I think, in no other Gospel MS but 4. 

And if the choice is now reduced to the two forms ‘ad dextera’ and 
‘a dextera,’ the evidence, at least in the two passages in the Zestimonia, 
is decidedly stronger for the stranger reading, and this is also the 
reading which from its similarity of form accounts best for the genesis 
of the third alternative ‘ad dexteram.’ Nor is it, though uncommon, 
absolutely without parallel elsewhere. In Mc. x 40 & has ‘ad dextera 
mea et a sinistra’: in Deut. xxxiii 2 the Lyons Heptateuch reads ‘ad 
dextra eius’: and in the Vatican palimpsest of the Ascensio Isaiae 
—a fragment of immense antiquity—we find the phrases ‘ad dexteram 


1 I am indebted to Mr. Burkitt for calling my attention to this point. 
VOL. II. Rr 
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eius et ad sinistra’ ‘ad sinistra quales ad dextra’ ‘ad dextram’ ‘a 
sinistra’ (ed. Charles, pp. 106, 107). I am indeed inclined to think 
that in the texts now represented by 4 and the Vatican palimpsest ‘ad 
dextera’ and ‘ad sinistra’ originally stood in every place ; a view which 
would simplify the problem of the Gospel renderings of é« defav by 
removing from the field altogether the form ‘a dextera (dextra),’ for 
which & is practically the only authority ’. 

To sum the matter up, the evidence seems to suggest that in 
Latinising the Greek é« de£:av the translators acted in one of two ways : 
either they paraphrased it by the Latin idiom, and in this case ‘ad 
dexteram’ was almost universally employed, or they attempted to repre- 
sent in Latin dress the Greek neuter plural. Two alternative means were 
hazarded to effect the latter object: the one, ‘a dextris,’ though older 
than the Vulgate, received a special impetus from St. Jerome’s work, the 
other, ‘ad dextera,’ so nearly disappeared that it is only now that it can 
be rescued from oblivion and restored to the true text of St. Cyprian. 


C. H. Turner. 


TWO NOTES ON SMITH AND WACE’S DICTIONARY 
OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


I. Silvania, Sylvia. It seems worth while to point out that the two 
articles written on these names refer to the same person, although the 
writer was not conscious of the fact. The lady in question was sister of 
Flavius Rufinus, who was prefect of the East under Theodosius and 
Arcadius, and consul in 392. She was famous for her learning and her 
asceticism. A fragmentary account in Latin of a pilgrimage, undertaken 
about the year 379, which plainly was written by a woman, was dis- 
covered at Arezzo in 1885 ; and Gamurrini, who was the first editor, 
attributed it to this Silvia. But his judgement has been questioned by 
several critics, and it seems to be insufficiently supported by the avail- 
able evidence. In any case, students of Smith’s Dictionary would do 
well to note that Si/vania of iv 668 is identical with Sy/via who is 
mentioned on p. 747 as the writer of the ‘ Peregrinatio.’ 


II. Macarius. The inadequacy of the article on Macarius of Egypt 
(No. 17, iii 774) is, perhaps, the cause of some of the confusion which 
appears in recent books when the name ‘ Macarius’ is in question. 
One would hardly gather from the article that the great ascetic, Macarius 


1 I ought, however, to say that the form ‘a dextera’ would fall in line with what 
Mr. Burkitt says (in a paper read before the Cambridge Philological Society on 
Feb, 21, 1901) of the strong flavour of classical antiquity in &. 
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of Egypt, whose reputed writings fill nearly 1000 columns in Migne’s 
Patrologia (P.G. xxxiv), is its subject. The date of this Macarius is 
given by Cave as ‘fl. 373,’ which may be taken as fairly accurate. The 
works ascribed to him (some are probably of later date) consist of fifty 
Homilies, seven Opuscula or short treatises on Christian graces, and some 
Apophthegmata, i.e. Sayings or Table Talk. They are important alike 
to the historian of theology and to the critic of the New Testament text. 
For example, Macarius Magnus has the addition 7 ovvopodoyotper to the 
ordinary text of Gal. iv 26 (a reading known also to Ephraim Syrus). 
A critical edition of the works attributed to this writer (it is possible 
that some of them belong to another Egyptian monk of the same name) 
is badly needed, and it is to be hoped that some competent scholar will 
undertake it. 

Now Macarius Magnus and his Egyptian namesakes must not be 
confused with Macarius Magnes (i.e. probably Macarius ‘the Mag- 
nesian’) who wrote, about 400 a.D., homilies on Genesis and a work 
called Afocritica, which ‘ purports to contain a report of a viva voce discus- 
sion between the author and a Grecian philosopher’.’ Of this work 
the editio princeps was published by Blondel in 1876, and in 1877 
Duchesne printed an important dissertation on Macarius Magnes, to 
which he appended the extant fragments of the homilies on Genesis. 
These writings, like those of Macarius Magnus, are important to the 
textual critic. E.g., Macarius Magnes reads (with D: cf. 2) aveidioas at 
St. Mark xv 34 instead of ¢yxaréhunes. 

It may seem superfluous to note the distinction between these two 
writers; but I find them confused (apparently) by two scholars so 
accurate as Dr. E. Nestle and Dr. C. R. Gregory. Dr. Nestle in his 
admirable Zextual Criticism of the New Testament gives a ‘list of writers 
most frequently cited in critical editions of the New Testament’ (Engl. 
Trans., p. 336), and among them he gives ‘ Macarius Magnes fl. 373.’ 
Now this date, as I have said, is Cave’s date for Macarius Magnus, 
who was about a quarter of a century earlier than Magnes. And of 
Magnus, whose works are by far the more important of the two to the 
textual critic, Dr. Nestle has no record. Again, Dr. Gregory in his 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek Testament (p. 1203) explains that 
the Father cited by Tischendorf as ‘Mac’ or ‘ Macar’ is ‘ Macarius senior, 
Magnes, presbyter Aegyptius, claruit anno 373,’ and he then gives a 
correct list of the works of Macarius Magnus. Tischendorf never cites 
Macarius Magnes, for the writings of that father were not accessible to 
scholars, as I have said, until 1876, whereas Tischendorf died in 1874. 


J. H. BeRnarp. 


? Salmon in Smith’s Dictionary on Macarius, No. 9. 
Rr2 
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THE ORDINATION OF THE EARLY BISHOPS 
OF ALEXANDRIA. 


THE controversy arising out of the statement of Eutychius that up to 
the time of Alexander (313-26) the bishop of Alexandria was ordained 
by the presbyters' is well known, and for a statement and discussion 
of the evidence bearing upon it hitherto known it will be sufficient to 
refer to Lightfoot’s dissertation on the Christian Ministry in the Appendix 
to his edition of the Epistle to the Philippians*. The object of this note 
is to bring to notice a passage as yet unedited which, so far as it goes, 
bears out the assertion of Eutychius. 

In the collection of select letters of Severus of Antioch translated 
into Syriac by Athanasius of Nisibis, which is contained in two British 
Museum MSS, Add. 12,181 and Add. 14,600', in the third letter of 
the second section, addressed ‘to the Orthodox in Emesa‘,’ the writer 
deals at great length with the case of a certain Isaiah, who rested his 
claim to episcopal orders upon consecration by a single bishop, and 
alleged in his support a canon ascribed to Simon the Cananaean, under 
which a bishop might in case of necessity be consecrated by one bishop 
only®. In answer to this Severus states that it is useless to quote 
obsolete customs against the established practice of the church, and 
after adducing the case of Cyprian and the rebaptism of heretics 
proceeds as follows*:— 


hail Sloss Nps brow Kod vo Niger wr looms! o/ 
I> -poo go Joos prokoo laces ~~ LSptmadty Cop Lasae 
Jroc Jorn oly Jor? end cyor Nas pulp om bare yal git 
Jemuly wor Jhobudud gle w/ Ilo -\omccn.o]9 JwIld Jhasmsaohioo 
JpBaas qaidale gdul Jhives edo Lod Yoo Jhispo lass 
climodo Jimmao JRwo Jota wor gribor 


‘ And the bishop also of the city renowned for its orthodox faith, the 
city of the Alexandrines, used in former days to be appointed by 
presbyters ; but in later times in accordance with the canon which has 
prevailed everywhere the solemn institution of their bishop has come 
to be performed by the hand of bishops, and no one contemns the 
strictness which prevails in the holy churches and has recourse to 
the former practices, which have yielded to the later clear, strict, 
approved, and spiritual ordinances.’ 

1 Migne, P. G. cxi p. 982. 

3 Wright, C. B. M. pp. 558-69. 


* In the margin it is called the ninety-third letter of the second book of letters 
written after banishment (518-38). 5 Mansi i p. 575. 


® Add. 12,181, fol. 645; Add, 14,600, fol. 71 5, 72 4. 


2 Pp. 228-30 (230-232, later Editions). 
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Here we have a distinct statement, 400 years before Eutychius, that 
it was at one time the custom for the Alexandrine presbyters to ordain 
their bishop; and, as Severus wrote-in Egypt, he may be assumed to 
give the tradition current in the church of Alexandria in his time. As 
he wrote 200 years after the time of Alexander, and more than 250 years 
after the time of Heraklas and Dionysios (233-65), which may perhaps 
be inferred from Jerome (Ep. 146) to be the date of the change, it does 
not, of course, follow that the statement is true; but it is difficult to 
think that a tradition so contrary to the ideas of the time could have 
arisen if it had not been founded upon some basis of historical fact '. 


E. W. Brooks. 


1 [It may not be out of place to call attention here to the further evidence quoted 
by Dom Butler in his Laustac History of Palladius (Texts and Studies vi 1, p. 213) 
from the apophthegms of the Egyptian monk Poemen: "HA@ow moré tues alpetixot 
mpos Tov Tloipéva wai Hptayvro Karadadcivy Tov dpxiemoxdmov ’Adefaydpeias ws brs mapa 
mpecBurépaw Exar Tiv xetporoviav, 5 5& yépwv oiwanoas épwynoe Tov GdeApdv abrod Kai 
eine’ TlapdOes tiv tpame{ay xal moingoy abrods payeiv kai méwfov abvrovds per’ eiphyns 
(Migne P. G. Ixv 341). 

This new witness concurs with Eutychius Severus and Jerome in assuming 
something exceptional in the method of appointing to the Alexandrine see : but it 
becomes harder than ever to discover the history and character of this exceptional 
system in detail. For whereas Jerome gives the episcopate of Dionysius, and 
Eutychius the episcopate of Alexander, as the /erminus ad quem of the older and 
abnormal state of things, the story of Poemen—the limits of whose monastic life are 
given in the Dictionary of Christian Biography as c. 390-460—would compel us to 
treat it as still existing in the time of Theophilus: unless indeed we are to translate 
éxot tiv xetporoviay ‘he (ultimately) derives his succession,’ a translation which 
certainly does not represent the natural meaning of the words.—C. H.T.] 
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REVIEWS 


THE BERLIN EDITION OF THE GREEK FATHERS: 
ORIGEN AND ADAMANTIUS. 


Origenes’ Werke, dritter Band: Jeremiahomilien, Klageliederkhommentar, 
Erklirung der Samuel-und Konigsbiicher, von Dr. ERICH KLOSTER- 
MANN in Kiel. Der Dialog des Adamantius wepi rijs cis civ dpbis 
niorews, von Dr. W. H. VAN DE SANDE BAKHUYZEN, Rector des 
stidtischen Gymnasiums in Utrecht. (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung 1go1, in the Berlin Series of the Greek Christian 
Writers of the first three centuries.) 


THe Greek text of Origen’s Homilies on Jeremiah depends on 
a single eleventh- or twelfth-century MS preserved in the Escurial 
Library (Q-III-19), of which a sixteenth-century copy exists in the 


Vatican (Gr. 623); many extracts or paraphrases are found in the 
Catena on the Prophets, which sometimes afford help in restoring 
a true reading ; there is also extant a Latin translation by Jerome of 
fourteen homilies, two of which are not among those found in the 
Greek MS. 

Dr. Klostermann, in preparation for this edition, published a few 
years ago a most painstaking investigation into the relations of these 
different authorities’; he has there collected and arranged materials in 
a most useful manner, but the results obtained are not very considerable, 
nor are the conclusions reached very clearly stated. 

The main merit of the present edition of the Homilies is that 
Klostermann gives us full and reliable information about the Escurial 
MS: it was collated for him by another scholar, but, as he found many 
apparent inaccuracies in the collation, he obtained a photograph of the 
entire text before going to press. It is much to be hoped that other 
editors of patristic texts will follow his wise example, and not build 
upon foundations laid by others. It is of course universally recognised 
that the main objection to the use of photographs is the difficulty of 
distinguishing different hands. When I collated the Quis diues saluetur 


» Die Ueberlieferung der Jeremia-Homilien des Origenes: Texte u. Unters., neue 
Folge i 3 (Leipzig, 1897). 
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of Clement of Alexandria in the same MS in 1894, I noticed that in the 
Jeremiah homilies the original scribe in many places omitted a few 
words, leaving blank spaces, and that these spaces were afterwards filled 
in by an obviously different hand, belonging apparently to the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century’. It seems a pity that Klostermann has not dealt 
with this point in his introduction: similar gaps in the QDS are 
not filled up, and it would be of considerable interest to ascertain, 
if possible, whether the words inserted in the Jeremiah homilies were 
derived from another MS, or were merely conjectures. 

The main fault of this edition is that it is incomplete, but for this the 
editor is not to blame; the Latin translation of Jerome should certainly 
have been printed alongside of the Greek text. This was impossible, 
Klostermann says, as the plan of the Xirchenvdter-Commission der 
k. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften only admits ancient translations 
when the Greek originals have been lost. No such rule, however, has 
been applied in the case of the Dialogue of Adamantius. At all events 
the two homilies found only in Jerome should have been printed. 
Klostermann shows such excellent faculties as an editor, that it is 
a matter of great regret that he has not been allowed a free hand 
in preparing a complete edition of the homilies. He has done the 
best he could under these restrictions; he has collated two of the 
most ancient MSS, and prepared for his own use a revision of the Latin 
text, from which he gives copious quotations in his critical notes; 
it is therefore not likely that the Latin translation will yield much 
more of value for the correction of the Greek text, but students must 
wait for the appearance of Jerome’s works in the Vienna Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum before they possess the full evidence for 
these homilies. Klostermann has collated the best MSS for the 
Catena fragments, but has only printed those which do not correspond 
to passages preserved in the Greek text. This causes a good deal of 
inconvenience, because the catenist has treated the text of Origen with 
such scant courtesy that it is hardly possible to judge of the value of 
the evidence he affords, without having the whole text of a fragment 
before one: this can only be found by turnirg to the unsatisfactory 
edition of Delarue (or, worse still, a reprint of it), and to the number of 
Texte u. Unters., mentioned above, in which Klostermann printed the 
fragments not found in Delarue. 

Perhaps the most important lesson to be learnt from this book is the 
care needed in using ancient editions of the Fathers. In 1648 the well- 
known Jesuit scholar, Balthasar Corderius, printed these homilies from 
the Escurial MS, under the name of Cyril of Alexandria: Ghisler had 


? See critical note on I § 4 (p. 3, ll. 11 12): this is unfortunately the only instance 
of which I took a note. 
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already in 1623 printed some of them, correctly assigned to Origen, in 
his great commentary on Jeremiah, and they bear the name of Origen in 
Jerome’s translation, so that there is no excuse for Corderius’ mistake, 
He tells us in his preface that the MS was very hard to read (which 
it is not), and that he copied it out in three weeks: we should naturally 
expect many inaccuracies in such hurried work, but we should not 
expect any editor to make the intentional alterations he did without 
giving a hint of the fact. Had he not clearly stated where the MS was 
from which he copied, it might be proved with the greatest plausibility 
that it was not the Escurial MS, though allied to it. Had this MS 
perished in the great fire at the Escurial, the readings of Corderius’ 
edition would certainly have been quoted as having MS authority, and 
would have ranked alongside of the readings of the Vatican MS, which 
is, as a matter of fact, a most conscientious copy of the Escurial one, 
It is easy to see what utter confusion might have arisen, and this should 
act as a warning against the too prevalent custom of giving to ancient 
editions practically the authority of a MS. 

One example of Corderius’ changes I will give here, because it 
introduces a point of considerable interest. In Hom. xviii § 10 the 
MS has otk odv rév épxopévar dpOrrod vod rhs ypahas Sep émeyiverar dpbarpo 
xe@povrrs tiv capjveay tay lepav ypayparer. Corderius altered this into 
Sbev Spbn (1. SPby) 6 vods ris ypapns r@ dpOary@ «ré. Here Klostermann 
points out that there is evidently a very considerable lacuna after 
épxopévev 6, and that rov vod xré belongs to a new homily, as the 
sentence raird pos év mpoomio eipyra immediately follows. Moreover, 
according to the heading of Homily xviii, the passage to be commented 
on was Jer. xviii 1-16, but parts of v. 15 and v. 16 are not touched on 
in the Greek text, though a fragment from the Catena shows that Origen 
did not omit to comment on the passage. A few lines after rod voi rijs 
yeapns, Origen comments on Jer. xx 1, and goes on to deal with 
that chapter. The editor is therefore fully justified in numbering 
what follows after the break as Homily xix, and the old Homily xix 
becomes xx. 

In this volume are also printed fragments from Catenae on the books 
of Lamentations, Samuel, and Kings, and also the well-known homily 
on the Witch of Endor. Klostermann considers that all our MSS of 
the latter are derived from cod. Monacensis gr. 331 saec. x, on which 
his text is therefore based. 

It is impossible not to be impressed with the painstaking care and 
scholarly skill which the editor has shown throughout his work. The 
references and quotations at the foot of the page show wide reading 


and great discrimination in the selection of passages which really do 
illustrate the text. 
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We now turn to the Dialogue of Adamantius. The author of this 
curious composition is not known: ‘ composer’ would be a better term 
than ‘author,’ for the Dialogue appears to be a mere composition ; in 
the latter portions he borrows ideas and language freely from Methodius’ 
works mepi rov airefovoiov and mepi dvaordcews, and the main interest 
of the earlier part lies in the fact that he may have used, and in part 
incorporated, early anti-Marcionite writings. Dr. Bakhuyzen doubts, 
however, whether the composer had access to a Marcionite Bible, 
though he frequently makes Adamantius claim to have one in his 
hands. It is indeed very doubtful how far we can learn anything from 
this Dialogue of the teaching of the heretics whose disciples Adamantius 
is represented as refuting: Bakhuyzen rightly says that the composer 
was more concerned with the establishment of orthodox doctrines than 
with representing the opponents of Adamantius with historical accuracy. 
Nine MSS of the Greek text are known: to these Bakhuyzen adds 
the editio princeps of Wettstein (Basileae 1674), which he quotes as 
representing a lost MS. Of these, two Cambridge MSS are known to 
be copies of an Oxford and a Paris MS respectively. The other seven 
have been collated for this edition. They are all closely related, and 
carry practically only the weight of a single MS: the earliest of them 
dates from the twelfth century. It is a pity that Bakhuyzen has not 
been able to establish their mutual relations, so as to avoid the necessity 
for quoting the readings of all of them: it appears probable that his 
codex B (Venetus, Gr. Nr. 496 in the Library of St. Mark) is the 
archetype of all our MSS; the readings which he adduces against this 
view might all arise from conjectures and transcriptional errors. 

Bakhuyzen considers that the MS used by Wettstein is lost, and 
therefore quotes his edition as an authority. In the earlier part of this 
review I have pointed out the danger of such a course, though in the 
present instance emendations seem to have been confined to the margin 
and the notes. In any case, Wettstein’s MS (E) was so like D (Bodl. MS 
Auct. E. i 11) as to be practically indistinguishable from it. Now 
Bakhuyzen concludes that D was copied from a corrected copy of 
B: it is safe then to assume that Wettstein’s MS was ultimately derived 
from B, and therefore his readings should be quoted as possessing 
only the authority of conjectures. 

In 1883 Dr. C. P. Caspari edited in his Kirchenhistorische Anecdota 
a Latin translation of the Dialogue by Rufinus, which he had discovered 
in a twelfth-century MS: this translation is reprinted on the right-hand 
pages of our edition, and a comparison with the Greek is thus greatly 
facilitated. Bakhuyzen follows Zahn in thinking that Rufinus often 
preserves the original form of the Dialogue, while the Greek text has 
undergone deliberate revision, Zahn’s theory rests mainly on one 
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passage (pp. 40 ff. of this edition; Delarue I 8164-817%), Megethius 
the Marcionite says it is clear from the fact of Christians being perse- 
cuted, that they do not belong to the Demiurge, but to another God; 
for the Scripture says ‘the king’s heart is in the hand of God.’ ‘It 
is clear therefore that 6 rijs yevécews Oeds himself persecuted us, from 
his having the hearts of the kings in his hands.’ Zahn considers 
that Rufinus preserves the original answer, written during a time of 
persecution, about 300 A.pD., and that the Greek was revised between 
330 and 337 A.D., to suit the circumstances of the time after Constantine 
had professed Christianity. At a later time a reviser went to work 
trying to better matters in the epilogue, where the Greek text got into 
hopeless confusion owing to several pages being misplaced in an ancestor 
of our MSS. In many other passages too, Rufinus, as we might expect, 
no doubt found a better text than the one we now possess, though 
it was not free from corruptions. As he allowed himself a very free 
hand in translating, especially in the longer speeches, and not only 
avoided difficulties, but occasionally tried to improve the argument, 
it is often difficult to feel sure that he really had a better text than 
ours. An unprejudiced reader is forced to the conclusion that the 
composer of the Dialogue was quite capable of writing illogical non- 
sense ; its occurrence, therefore, is no proof that the text is corrupt, 
even if Rufinus’ version gives a better sense. 

Bakhuyzen has made full use of all the materials available, and has 
reconstructed the original text with great critical acumen, as far as it 
is possible to do so; but in many cases the translation of Rufinus 
merely suggests that the Greek text is corrupt without affording any 
means of setting it right. Little further, it would appear, can be done 
unless better Greek MSS should be discovered. 


P. MorDAUNT BARNARD. 


DR. MOBERLY ON ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. 


Atonement and Personality, by R. C. Moperty, D.D. (London: 
John Murray, 1901.) 


THERE have been many indications lately that the problem of Person- 
ality is beginning to occupy the foremost place in religious philosophy. 
At present, it divides idealists into two camps, as appears in the very 
interesting discussion between four American professors which has 
been recently published under the title of Zhe Conception of God. 
‘ The antithesis between Monistic Idealism and Ethical Individualism,’ 
says Professor Royce, ‘reveals a very deep and instructive antinomy of 
reason ; an antinomy which we must all recognise before we can hope 
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to solve it or transcend it.’ In this country ‘ Ethical Individualism’ (or 
Pluralism) has lately found an able exponent in Professor Ward, who 
follows Lotze in postulating a multitude of real and independent spirits, 
to whose existence such metaphors as ‘separate,’ ‘incompenetrable,’ 
‘mutually exclusive,’ may be applied without impropriety. In the 
American debate, Professor Howison, who was the champion of this 
view, declared that ‘ the central and real meaning of the Christian religion 
lies exactly in the fact that the Creator and the creature are reciprocally 
and equally real, not identical ; that there is a Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man; that God recognises rights in the creature and 
acknowledges duties towards him ; and that men are accordingly both 
unreservedly and indestructibly real—both free and immortal.’ We can 
hardly fail to recognise in this last sentence a democratised version of 
the Ritschlian thesis that the Kingdom of God and the Fatherhood of 
God are the twin centres of the Christian religion. The connexion 
of the Ritschlian theology with ‘ Ethical Individualism’ is indeed very 
close ; for which reason we find Ritschlians, like Herrmann and Har- 
nack, denouncing Mysticism as tending to blur the antithesis between 
God and man, and as favourable only to the ‘Catholic’ type of piety. 
Great as are the services which writers of this school have rendered to 
theology, it seems almost impossible to find room within their system 
either for a real Incarnation or for sacramental grace. And the vast 
number of plain-thinking Christians who, like these theologians, assume 
that ‘ persons’ are fixed and mutually exclusive units, are involved in 
the same difficulties, which they can only evade by separating the Incar- 
nation, and the events which followed it, from the rest of experience, and 
regarding them as unique portents guaranteed by authority. 

On the other side we have, on the same idealistic basis, a revival of 
more distinctively Greek ways of thinking. ‘The Logos-doctrine again 
becomes the centre of Christological and even of cosmological theory. 
Among the more ecclesiastical writers we find increased emphasis on 
divine immanence, on the idea of the Church as the Body of Christ, 
on sacraments as symbols and vehicles of this unification, and a com- 
plete resuscitation—the more striking because partly unconscious—of the 
Eckhartian views of human and divine personality. Those with whom 
the theological interest is subordinate to the philosophical, elaborate 
theories of psycho-physical parallelism, and of higher and lower centres 
of consciousness, as has been done by Fechner and Paulsen. 

Dr. Moberly’s philosophical position is clearly indicated by many 
statements in this book. The following may serve as specimens : ‘ All the 
different abstracts, pushed back far enough, are personal, and the One 
same Personal: Power, Law, Life, Thought, Love, are ultimately identified 
in one supreme, and that necessarily a Personal, existence. Now such 
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Supreme Being cannot be multiplied: it is incapable of a plural; it 
cannot be a generic term’ (p. 83)’. ‘I should prefer to avoid, as mis- 
leading, any use, in reference to human personality, of any phrase, such 
as “a distinct centre of being,” which might even seem to conceive of it 
at all otherwise than in its capacity of relation to, and dependence on, 
God’ (p. 238). The two extracts which follow are pure Neoplatonism. 
* By “‘ rational faculty ” we mean personal capacity of beholding wisdom 
and truth’ (p. 234). ‘Its [Reason’s] highest ranges are found in fact 
to be more and more identified with that consummation of the self by 
its passing beyond itself, in which we have already found the climax of 
human free-will’ (p. 240). Very important, as illustrating Dr. Moberly’s 
fearlessly monistic thought, is the following passage on the conscious- 
ness of the human Christ: ‘The centre of His life is never in Himself. 
There is no possibility, even for a moment, of the imagination of 
separateness ; no such thing, we may even say, as a consciousness alone 
and apart. Those great words “I and the Father are one” are spoken 
by the Incarnate, the Christ, the Son of Man, in time and in place, and 
through human brains and lips—not simply, across infinities, by the 
Eternal Logos’ (p. 99). 

Dr. Moberly has supposed that some expressions in his book might 
cause him to be suspected of Sabellianism ; and he has met this charge 
successfully on pp. 85-6. Perhaps one may venture to suggest that he 
might have shown a little more clearly in what way his conception of 
personality, or of reality, differs from Idealistic Pantheism. ‘There are 
pages in the book in which the principle of individuality, even as a rela- 
tive fact, seems to need reinforcement. Perhaps this might be found in 
teleology. The human individual, while in space and time, is pre- 
sumably a unique expression of a particular idea or purpose of God, 
which he and he only can realise. Under this aspect he must be 
‘ distinct,’ and even (in a sense) separated, until his task is fulfilled. 

The vague and often unmeaning charge of ‘Pantheism’ is so fre- 
quently brought against thinkers of the school to which Dr. Moberly 
now finds himself (see p. 237, note) approximating, that it would have 
been interesting to know whether, with Amiel, he regards Idealistic 
Pantheism as a creed which Christianity must conquer by absorption, 
or whether he thinks that such cosmological applications of the doc- 
trines of the Logos and of the Holy Spirit should be deprecated. The 
chapter in which we most feel the want of further elucidation on these 
lines, is that in which the freedom of the will is discussed. Dr. Moberly 


? The references in this and other paragraphs should be verified, because I have 
found it necessary to omit a few of the frequent parentheses and alternative phrases 
which characterise Dr. Moberly’s rich but very diffuse and homiletic style. The 
quotations would otherwise have been too long. 
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shows, in a beautiful and eloquent passage, that free-will is not an equal 
choice between alternatives, but ‘man’s power to do perfectly, and 
perfectly as his own, that which is his own perfectness, in other words 
that which reflects God, and is in truth God in him’ (p. 226). But the 
question remains, Is there a persistent self who is morally responsible 
for the greater or less distance which at any moment separates him from 
this ideal? It must be remembered that the pluralist postulates his 
half-independent monads mainly in order to secure this ethical responsi- 
bility. He gives (philosophically) an enormous price for them, but 
thinks himself repaid if, as Professor Ward boasts, he can ‘introduce 
contingency into the heart of things.’ He evidently thinks that monistic 
philosophy leaves room for only one free-will—that of God—in the 
universe. And though Dr. Moberly is writing not a treatise on meta- 
physics but an essay in dogmatic theology, the question whether this 
conclusion can be avoided does seem to fall within his subject. 

The first three chapters, which contain analyses of the three concep- 
tions of Punishment, Penitence, and Forgiveness, are intended to clear 
the way for a discussion of the Atonement. It is not Dr. Moberly’s 
fault if he fails to reduce to perfect order the chaos in which the first of 
these three words still welters. Not only is ‘Punishment’ used in three 
different senses, to express (a) vindictive infliction of pain, (4) an 
‘example’ intended to frighten potential offenders, (c) a particular 
method of training character; but, while some moralists declare that 
vindictive punishment is only worthy of a savage or a demon, others, 
like Mr. Bradley, insist that it is fundamentally immoral to punish any 
one for any other reason than because his acts deserve it. It is there- 
fore rather hopeless to analyse the word as if it had one fixed con- 
notation. The chapter on Penitence is difficult, but interesting. The 
thesis that ‘the Atonement is the consummation of Penitence’ caused 
some surprise at Dr. Sanday’s Conference, as appears from the published 
Report ; and some of Dr. Moberly’s readers will probably still demur to 
it. But it is well worth thinking out, with the help of the author’s 
explanations. 

In the discussion of the Atonement, which follows, a welcome and 
noteworthy feature is the emphatic rejection of those ‘ transactional’ 
theories which since Anselm have dominated Christian thought so 
unduly, especially in Protestant countries; and the treatment of the 
office and work of the Holy Spirit is singularly illuminating. 

It only remains to say that this attempt to fix Dr. Moberly’s philo- 
sophical position has done no sort of justice to the immense value of 
his book as a purely religious treatise. There is hardly a page which 
does not contain some beautiful and stimulating thought, and not 
a chapter which would not furnish material for excellent University or 
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Cathedral sermons. To the thoughtful reader it will suggest many 
subjects for deep and reverent meditation, which under Dr. Moberly’s 
guidance will often pass into acts of devotion. For this part of the 
book the critic must be content to express his respectful gratitude. 
The more speculative part will not, of course, command universal 
assent; but to the present reviewer, at any rate, it is a matter for unmixed 
rejoicing that an honoured leader of the most influential school in the 
English Church should have so definitely committed himself to a type 
of theology which, I believe, contains the best hope and promise for 
our Church in the century which has just begun. 


W. R. INGE, 


THE ABBE LOISY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Etudes Bibliques, par ALFRED Loisy. (Paris: Alphonse et Fils, 
1901.) 

Tuis little book consists of six essays, four of which appeared in 
a somewhat short-lived review, L’enseignement bibligue, which lasted 
only two years (1892-1893), the others in Za Revue du clergé frangais, 
in 1899. , They have a common object—as the author says, ‘la 
conciliation du dogme et de la discipline catholiques avec létude 
scientifique de la Bible.’ They consist of an exposition of the principles 
and some of the leading results of Biblical criticism, put forward with 
great clearness and reverence for the benefit of the members of his own 
Church. The Abbé Loisy is one of the ablest and most brilliant of 
the younger French theologians, and this book is important out of all 
proportion to its size. 

The problem is one the difficulty of which we recognise, for we 
ourselves have to face it, and it is an advantage to have it discussed 
by a member of a Church which naturally has among its members those 
whose hold of traditional views is very tenacious, and yet is in some 
ways freer than any other Church to approach the problem. When 
the grounds of dogmatic belief rest on an authority independent of the 
Bible, there is, although the members of the Roman Church do not 
yet seem to have realised it, less need for timidity in dealing with 
critical views. There is nothing in these views which would in any 
way interfere with the fundamental truths of Christianity, and what these 
truths are is declared for members of the Roman Church by an authority 
which is in a sense at any rate independent of the Bible. 

However, we are not concerned with the special purpose of the author, 
but it is our business to estimate so far as we are able his merits as a critic 
and a theologian, and we are inclined to rate them very high. We 
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may refer particularly to his last paper on St. John’s Gospel. Many 
of us know how unreal the arguments for the authenticity of the greater 
Gospel have appeared to us when they are put forward in some com- 
mentary which has reproduced them at second hand from previous 
writers. The arguments are the same as have in another hand appeared 
so convincing ; why now do they lose all their force? The following 
criticism seems to us very just :— 

‘Tl prouve l’authenticité johannique de lEvangile par les arguments 
bien connus, intrins¢ques et extrins¢ques, qui gagneraient A étre un peu 
renouvelés. Comme tous ces arguments n’ont pas la méme valeur, la 
forme absolue qu’on leur donne dans la démonstration ne rend pas celle-ci 
convaincante. Les preuves historiques ne sont que des probabilités, 
Pour étre ce qu'elle doit, la discussion d’un probléme critique a besoin 
d’étre nuancée. Si elle prend le caractére nécessitant d’un raisonnement 
métaphysique, elle ne correspond plus a la réalité; elle parait plus 
vigoureuse, mais elle est moins efficace. La confusion des genres, mal 
vue en littérature, n’est pas plus acceptable en logique.’ 

This is a very true criticism very well expressed, and many of those 
who consider themselves the ablest defenders or apologists of Christianity 
would do well to digest it. It explains why those arguments which 
seem to their exponents the most convincing absolutely fail in the 
opinion of the very persons that they are intended to convert. Do we 
not all shudder at the apologist who has no literary taste, who does not 
understand in the least where the force of his argument lies, and who 
has twelve conclusive reasons for proving the existence of a deity ? 

An equal insight is shown by the criticism passed on those who 
would attempt to compress the mystical language of St. John within the 
limits of a narrow scholasticism: ‘ Le rationalisme protestant a réduit 
Yenseignement de l’Evangile johannique & une simplicité effrayante, 
et il en juge quelquefois avec une certaine étroitesse d’esprit.’ This 
is illustrated from the crude way in which critics ask, Is this idea in 
the synoptic Gospels? If it is there, it is the Gospel, if not, it is 
Gnosticism. But members of the writer’s own Church are equally 
guilty when they treat St. John’s discourses in too systematic a manner: 
‘La doctrine de Saint-Jean n’est pas abstraite ni systématique : elle est 
symbolique et mystique.’ He proceeds to illustrate this from the sixth 
chapter—to say that some verses apply to ‘faith,’ others to the Eucharist, 
is to misread the whole chapter. The Eucharist is implied all through : 
‘La multiplication des pains, congue comme le symbole de la nourriture 
spirituelle du croyant, introduit le discours sur le pain de vie, c’est-a-dire 
une instruction qui dispensera plus loin |’évangéliste de raconter I’insti- 
tution eucharistique, parce qu’il aura été suffisamment parlé du mystére, 
et que le symbole, au point de vue johannique, n’était guére moins 
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significatif que la réalité. Le chapitre v1 est la lecon de l’eucharistie, 
comme le chapitre m1 (1-24) est la legon du baptéme: dans un cas 
comme dans lautre, Pidée fondamentale de l’Evangile, a savoir la 
régénération spirituelle des hommes par la communion au Verbe incarné, 
se développe en explication du mystére chrétien.’ 

The Abbé Loisy seems to us to have a great deal of the literary taste 
and insight which it is absolutely necessary that any effective apologist 
for Christianity must possess, and which might enable him to have a 
strong influence on the educated classes of France. He sympathises 
with criticism, but he is a strong and effective critic of cruder methods. 
He is a devout believer, whose religious temperament is softened by his 
mysticism. Asa critic he sees many sides, and would never be con- 
tented to accept the simple, easy, crude and one-sided hypothesis. He 
will have nothing to do with those who would say that one element 
in the Bible is inspired, another is not: ‘La Bible contient donc un 
élément divin et un élément humain. Mais ces deux éléments se 
pénétrent l'un autre pour constituer une ceuvre divino-humaine dans 
laquelle on ne saurait faire deux parts, celle de l’activité divine et celle 
de lactivité humaine. Ces deux activités ont agi per modum unius, 
comme disent les scolastiques.’ To distinguish the divine and human 
elements and passages is to practise vivisection. 

We have said enough to illustrate the character and interest of the 
Abbé Loisy’s writings. They will well repay perusal by all who, like him, 
are earnestly attempting to solve the problems which arise concern- 
ing our attitude to the Bible in the face of modern criticism. We are 
only on the threshold of the problem ; we have not yet been able to 
grapple with it; and both criticism and theory will be very much 
modified before it has been solved. 


A. C. HEaApDLAM. 




















CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) Vou. IX of Hauck’s Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche contains two Old Testament articles of the first im- 
portance, viz., GESCHICHTE IsRAELS, by von Orelli, and KANON DES 
ALTEN TESTAMENTS by Hermann Strack. Von Orelli writes in an 
earnest spirit; ‘Die christliche Theologie (he says) wird stets diesen 
hdheren Faktor (= das besondere gottliche Walten in dieser Geschichte) 
im Auge behalten miissen.’ He is not at all disposed to deny the fact 
or minimise the importance of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, but he describes 
Israel at this stage as a people, ‘das freilich kein politisches Ganzes 
bildete, sondern in seine Stimme mit ihren patriarchalischen Scheichs 
zersplittert blieb.’ In referring to the conquest of Canaan he shews 
that the account of the achievements of Joshua can be reconciled in 
substance with the stories of success and failure given in Judges i. 
The article is important as giving the view of the history taken by 
a scholar who is at the same time ‘conservative’ and competent. 
Strack in his article KANON collects all that is known on the subject, 
and shews his accurate acquaintance with Talmudic and Rabbinic 
authorities. It is not possible to say much that is new on the subject, 
but it is a gain to have the facts stated so well. Strack does not 
attach much importance to Talmudic discussions on the Canon; he 
writes, ‘Mehrfach machen die Debatten den Eindruck, dass die Bedenken 
nur erhoben wurden, um widerlegt zu werden.’ Guthe writes two 
important geographical articles, JupAA (28 pages) and KANAANITER 
(9 pages). A number of biographies (of which Josia is the most 
important) are contributed by Kautzsch. Von Orelli writes on some 
of the patriarchs, Isaak, ISMAEL, JOSEPH, JuDA. From the first 
article we learn that the patriarch has been identified variously with 
the ‘smiling sunset’ and with an Iranian dragon, Azhi dahdka. 
Wolf Baudissin writes fully on GOLDENES KALB, under three heads, 
(a) The Origin of Calf-worship among the Israelites, (4) Calf-worship 
among other Semitic peoples, and (c) History of Hebrew Calf-worship. 
Volck writes on the three books, JorL, Jona, and Josua. He is not 
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disposed to accept the view that ‘ Joshua’ is merely a book of legends. 
He regards the division of the land by lot during Joshua’s lifetime 
as not necessarily presupposing the complete conquest of the land. 
Like von Orelli, he thinks that substantial reconciliation can be made 
between the statements of Joshua and of Judges i. Three other 
articles having a bearing on the study of the Old Testament must 
also be mentioned, viz. INSPIRATION by Cremer, JosEPHUS by 
E. Schiirer, and KaspaLta by Aug. Wiinsche. The first of these 
articles treats the subject historically and illustrates the teaching of 
the early Church by quotations from ‘Justin’ (Cohort. ad Gr.), 
Athenagoras, Irenaeus, Augustine, Jerome, and others. 

(2) Vol. II (E-K) of Encyclopaedia Biblica contains a great deal 
of work which concerns the Old Testament. Dr. A. B. Davidson 
writes on EcciesiasTes. He refuses to see traces of Greek influence 
in the book; ‘There is nothing in Ecclesiastes which is not already 
in Job and the older Wisdom.’ Prof. C. H. Toy writes a full article 
on Eccuesiasticus, taking into account most of the fragments of 
the Hebrew. Prof. W. Max Miiller writes on Ecypr a very good 
and well-illustrated article. On the question of the Exodus and 
its date he expresses himself with very great reserve, which seems 
to be fully justified. Escuatotocy is by Dr. R. H. Charles, whose 
statements in the sphere of Old Testament study are often too 
positive. FourtH Book or Espras is by Dr. M. R. James, who com- 
pleted the late Prof. Bensly’s edition of the book for publication. 
Exopus (Book) is by Prof. G. F. Moore, who writes rather strongly 
against the antiquity of the Triumphal Ode (chap. xv) : ‘ The prose narra- 
tive in xiv is not dependent on xv, but the converse. The ode has no 
resemblance to the really old poems in the historical books (e.g. Judg. v, 
2S. i, Nu. xxi). Its affinities are with Is. xii and a group of histori- 
cal psalms (Ixxviii, cv, cvi, cxiv, Ixxvii 11-20, cxviii), and there seems 
to be no reason for regarding it as older than these.’ Dr. Moore, 
who also writes on GENESIS, has some interesting remarks on the 
character of the sources J and E. ‘Of the influence of the prophetic 
movement of the eighth century there is no trace in those parts of 
J which on other grounds we have reason to regard as original.’... 
‘Compared with the parallels in J, the patriarchal legends in E shew 
the beginnings of theological reflection.’ A third article by Dr. Moore, 
well worthy of study, is on HisroricaL LITERATURE; it gives an 
account (from an ‘advanced’ standpoint) of the rise and course of 
history-writing in Israel down to the date of the Seder Olam. EZEKIEL 
is by Prof. C. H. Toy; Ezra-NEHEmiAH by the late Prof. Kosters, 
with additions by Dr. Cheyne. The article pronounces strongly against 
the historical character of Ezra i, iii 1—iv 24. HaBakKuKk is by 
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Prof. Budde. Hrsrew Lancuace is an article by Robertson Smith, 
brought up to date by Prof. A. A. Bevan. Prof. Wellhausen appro- 
priately writes on HexaTeucu, while Dr. Cheyne adds a postscript 
urging the application of new methods (i. e. chiefly the use of archaeology 
and knowledge of social customs) in order to make a fresh advance 
in Hexateuchal criticism. IsataH is by Prof. Cheyne himself, who 
gives free reign to fancy; his emendations of vi 13 and ix 4 [5] will 
hardly commend themselves. The article is full of ‘suspicions’; ‘It 
is important (says the writer) to see what points of contact a disputed 
prophecy has with other prophecies which are equally disputed.’ 
IsRAEL is an article of over seventy columns from the pen of Prof. 
H. Guthe, giving the history of the people from the sojourn in Egypt 
to the revolt of Bar Kocheba. The question, Was Israel ever in 
Egypt? is answered in the affirmative, with one important restriction 
(Israel = Joseph, and Joseph = Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin). 
Dr. Guthe writes cautiously and does not commit himself hastily to 
new theories. JEREMIAH is by Prof. N. Schmidt of Cornell University, 
who assigns some passages to very late dates, e.g. chap. xlviii (against 
Moab) to the reign of John Hyrcanus (134-104 B.c.). As a whole, 
the Old Testament work in this volume is seriously injured by the 
‘viewiness’ of many of the writers and by the ill-supported conjectural 
emendations of the Masoretic text which are confidently brought 
forward. Prof. Guthe and Dr. A. B. Davidson, however, have given 
us articles which for reasonableness and helpfulness could not easily 
be surpassed, and if some of the other work on the Old Testament 
be studied with appropriate scepticism, a great deal will be learned 
from it. 

(3) A small but important work is Franz Praetorius’ edition from 
a Berlin MS of the Yemenite recension of the Targum on Judges. 
The Targum is pointed in different editions on such very different 
principles that it is no small gain to have one book before us, the 
pointing of which rests directly on MS authority. But the readings 
of the consonantal text of this edition are also of importance. In 
i 6 Praetorius (= Antw. Polyg., Lagarde) has 7px) for the Puy of 
Bomberg. In viii 24 Praetorius, Antw. Polyg., and Kimbhi (é# Joco) 
read *pp [*xany “x] where Lagarde and Bomb. have px. In 
ix 1 Praetorius (with most editions) has m’mx7 (after xmaKx), which 
Lagarde omits. In ix 8 Praetorius omits the rather difficult 7 which 
is prefixed in most editions (Lagarde’s included) to the words by 
bw. In xi 39 Praetorius (= Antw. Polyg., Bomb., Kimhi im /oco) 
reads x5 (¢antum); Lagarde adds mw; on the other hand, Prae- 
torius (= Bomb. Lag. Kimhi i” /oco) gives the addition at the 
end of the verse, ‘In order that no man might offer his son or his 
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daughter for a burnt-offering, as Jephthah the Gileadite did without 
enquiring of Phinehas the priest; for if he had enquired of Phinehas 
the priest he would have delivered her with a ransom.’ The Antwerp 
Polyglot omits this gloss ; Bomb. prefixes the word npDIn. 

(4) An important work for students of the Septuagint (Dr. C. 
Taylor's Hebrew-Greek Genizah Palimpsests) has already been noticed 
by Mr. Cowley in his Chronicle of Ovientalia in the April number of 
the JouRNAL. It may, however, be worth while calling attention to the 
interesting fact that the fragments have restored to us the reading of 
Symmachus in Ps. xxii 17, where the M T strangely reads "x5. Symma- 
chus (as Aéwv) agrees with the M T, and the reading doubtfully given 
by Field (as (yrotvres 80a) turns out to be a corruption of the true 
reading. 

(5) A recent volume of Nowack’s Handkommentar is Dr. H. Gun- 
kel’s Genesis (1901). After an Introduction of seventy pages comes 
the Text, printed in different types for distinction of documents and 
re-arranged according to the documents. Thus ‘ Die Urgeschichte bei 
J’ (text and comment, beginning at ii 4 4) stands first and extends over 
ninety pages. On page 92 follows ‘ Die Urgeschichte bei P’ beginning 
at i 1, and on page 145 ‘ Abrahamgeschichten’ begin. There is a long 
excursus (the first of several) on ‘Die Paradieserzahlung,’ dealing 
under eight heads with the literary analysis, the aim of the writer, the 
Israelite ‘ variants’ of the story, the birthplace of the original story, and 
the influence of the story at different periods. Only in later Judaism, 
so Gunkel believes, at a time at which these chapters had come to 
stand at the head of Holy Writ, did the Paradise-story begin to exercise 
important influence on religious thought. Students of Dillmann’s 
commentary can perhaps dispense with Gunkel’s book, but readers of 
Delitzsch (even in the latest edition) will learn a good deal from this 
most un-Delitzsch-like work. It is open to two minor criticisms ; it is 
wordy, and the Hebrew (even in the Berichtigungen) is badly printed, 
e.g. page 3 (line 7 from the bottom), page 18 (last line), &c. 

(6) Marti’s Daniel (Lieferung 12 of Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar) comes from the author of the valuable Kurzgefasste Grammatik 
der Biblisch-aramdischen Sprache, which forms one of the volumes of 
the Porta Linguarum Orientalium. The present work shews the 
accurate knowledge of Biblical Aramaic which we expect from the 
author, and also marked ability in dealing with the historical problems 
raised by the book of Daniel. 

(7) Dr. Max Lohr contributes a Beiheft to the ZATW entitled 
Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos. It gives us a re-arrangement of the 
text in separate discourses, the Zusd¢ze being removed and the redak- 
tionelle Aenderungen and Textver- und entstellungen being corrected. 
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Dr. Lohr is in substantial agreement with Nowack and Wellhausen in 
his restoration, but the work can hardly be pronounced successful. 
Reasonable objections may be urged against Amos’ authorship of such 
a passage as ix 11-15, but to confidently remove such passages as i 9- 
12 and ii 4, 5 is an arbitrary and unscholarly proceeding. Dr. Lohr adds 
an essay entitled Der theologische Gehalt des Amos-Buches, and a second, 
headed Jahve Zebaoth. In the last he gives full tables shewing where 
this Divine name occurs (in different forms) in the Old Testament, 
how it is translated from time to time by the LXX, and what are the 
several occasions on which it is used. Dr. Lohr quotes as many as 
269 instances. This is certainly the most valuable part of the essay. 

(8) A very different piece of work is to be found in the Zeitschrift 
Jiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1901, Erstes Heft, pages 11-73, Zext- 
hritische Untersuchungen tiber das Buch Amos von Arthur Hirscht. 
This examination is a useful performance, but its value would be 
increased by more thoroughness. The author frequently quotes ‘the 
Peshitta’ as though it were a known entity, and I have observed no 
reference to Ceriani’s edition of the Ambrosianus, to the Nestorian 
(Urmi) Peshitta, or to the readings collected by Thorndyke in vol. VI 
of the London Polyglot. At ii 14 Herr Hirscht by means of a trans- 
position and a change of pointing arrives at the strange translation : 
‘Weil sie Menschengebeine dem Moloch, ihrem Herrn (Te !), ver- 
brannten.’ The use made of the LXX leaves something to be desired ; 
lovdaav (for I8ovpaay, i g) is read not only by A but also by B* (Swete) ; 
in i 11 the Masoretic text has the support of the LXX (kai jpmacey), 

(9) A very useful piece of work is to be found in Studien u. Kriti- 
ken, 1901, III, pages 351-377, Bemerkungen iiber die Art der Ueber- 
setzung im Targum Onkelos von Emil Brederek. The author classifies 
under fourteen different heads all additions to the Hebrew text, says 
a word on the few omissions which occur, and in a section headed 
Behandlung der Gottesnamen gives a very instructive list of the trans- 
lations in the Targum of the verbs used with the Divine name as 
subject. 

(10) The Arabic translation of the Old Testament of Saadia the Gaon 
of the Fayyim (+942 A.D.) has not yet received as much attention as 
it deserves. His translation of the Pentateuch has been in print since 
1546 (cf. E. Nestle in Hauck’s Realencyclopidie, III, page 92), but 
a complete edition of his works (by J. and H. Derenbourg) did not 
begin to appear till 1893. Of this edition the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and 
Proverbs have now appeared. Until a few months ago the Psalter 
was represented only by Pss. i-xx, published by S. H. Margulies 
(Breslau, 1884). Dr. S. Baron now publishes in Hebrew character, 
Saadia Alfajjtimi’s arabische Psalmeniibersetsung und Commentar (Ps. 
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50-72), Berlin, 1900. The translation is slightly paraphrastic in 
manner, e.g. Ps. Ixvi 10 runs, ‘Allahumma! Zong (talama) hast Thou 
tried us, for Thou hast smelted us in captivity (fi ’lasri) as silver is 
smelted.’ The language often has a Mohammedan tinge, the exclama- 
tion Allahumma being used (as above), and the usual ‘jalla wa‘azza’ 
(He is great and strong!) being appended to the Divine name. The 
‘Commentary’ consists of brief scholia which amount only to a line 
or two in the case of some Psalms, and sometimes are missing 
altogether. 

(11) Mr. R. H. Kennett, University Lecturer in Aramaic, has pub- 
lished at the Cambridge Press A short account of the Hebrew Tenses, 
clearly arranged and brightly written and likely to be very useful to 
promising students. It is a practically complete account of Hebrew 
Moods and Tenses. 

Among recent contributions to Old Testament literature contained in 
periodicals the following may be mentioned :— 


(a) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


1901. I (pages 1-76). Bernh. Luther, Die dsraclitischen Stimme. 
A good collection of facts and passages bearing on the origin of the 
tribes. 


(pages 101-141). Dr. J. Goettsberger, Die syro-armenischen und die 
syro-koptischen Bibelcitate aus den Scholien des Barhebrius. One hundred 
and fifty-nine quotations (taken almost entirely from the Psalter) are 
cited and compared with the text of the Armenian Bible. 

(pages 145-190). B. Stade, Die Kesselwagen des salomonischen 
Tempels, 1 Kon. 7. 27-39 (with six illustrations). Dr. Stade finds 
a double account of the ‘bases’ (A.V. and R.V.), verses 28-31 
(roughly reckoned) being parallel to the main account. 


(4) THEOLOGISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG. 
Jan. 19. Piepenbring, Histoire du peuple d’Israél; belated review 
by Kraetzschmar. 


March 2. H. B. Swete, Jntroduction to the Old Testament in Greek; 
review by Schiirer. 


F. Praetorius, Zargum 2. Buch d. Richter in jemenischer 
Ueberlicferung ; review by W. Bacher. 


April 13. Holzinger’s Exodus; Steuernagel’s Josua; reviews by 
A. Bertholet. 


April 27. Jensen, Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen und Epen ; review 
by K. Budde. 
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(c) Critica Review. 


January. K. Marti, Jesaia erkiirt (in Marti’s Kurser Hand-Com- 
mentar) ; lengthy and interesting review by Dr. Cheyne. R. Kraetzsch- 
mar, Ezechiel iibersetst und erklirt (in Nowack’s Handkommentar) ; 
review by Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

May. G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament ; review by J. A. Selbie. 

W. E. B. 


ARMENIAN AND GEORGIAN LITERATURE. 


(1) Zexsti i Rasiskaniya po Armyano-Groozinskoy Filologii (Texts 
and Researches in Armeno-Georgian Philology), Part i. Published at 
St. Petersburg 1900, being No. 5 of the Izdaniya Fakulteta Vostotchnich 
Yazikov Imperatorskago S. Peterburgskago Universiteta (Publications 
of the Faculty of Oriental languages of the Imperial University of 
St. Petersburg). 

Such is the outside title of this important brochure, the real de- 
scription of which is given in a secondary title on the seventh page, 
thus: ‘Ephrem Syrus, A. On the Days of the Festival of the Birth: 
B. On the foundation of the first churches in Jerusalem. Armenian 
texts with Syrian fragments in Armenian transcriptions of the xii and xiii 
centuries, Discovered, edited and translated by H. Marr.’ 

Prof. Marr of St. Petersburg is the editor of many anecdota in the 
Armenian and.Georgian languages. The Armenian treatise on Christ- 
mas which he now edits is ascribed to Ephrem, and is valuable both as 
a contribution to our knowledge of the history of that feast, and as 
containing the earliest transcription we have of a Syriac text in Armenian 
letters. It is taken from an Echmiadzin codex, No. 919 of the MS 
catalogue (=Gharenian, No. 899), written on parchment early in the 
thirteenth century. 

The Armenian Church—except during a brief interlude in the sixth 
century—has always feasted the Birth of Jesus and His Baptism 
together on Jan. 6; and in all their controversies with the Greeks the 
question of the right date of Christmas was only second in importance 
to the question of the Council of Chalcedon. In the twelfth century, 
under the Emperor Manuel (1143-80), were resumed those tentatives 
of a religious reunion of the Greeks with the Armenians which under 
the Patriarch Photius had so signally failed. Prof. Marr’s newly-found 
treatise belongs to this later epoch, and is an essay towards an eirenicon 
as regards the observance of Christmas, thrown into the form of a dia- 
logue between Sahak, the Armenian Catholicos of the end of the fourth 
century, and Ephrem, the Syrian Father. 
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‘What means this,’ asks Sahak, ‘that many races feast the day of 
Christ’s birth on Jan. 6, and therewith also the Baptism on the same 
day according to the Apostolic canon, but others on Dec. 25 ?’ 

The drift of the dialogue which follows is that both sides are right. 
It is acknowledged that Jan. 6 was the original date of observance in all 
the churches, and it is shown that the Romans and Greeks separated 
the feasts and transferred the observance of the Birth according to the 
Flesh to Dec. 25, in order to neutralise the pagan festival of the 
Marriage of the Sun. ‘On the 25th of the first Qanun (i.e. Decem- 
ber), when the day took from the night, all the kings of the heathen 
celebrated early the great festival of the sun, and named it the Marriage 
of the Sun. They offered many victims, ate and drank, with sounding 
of carved trumpets and of horns and with other sorts of instruments, 
arrayed in splendid dresses, and with games and races and banners of 
changing tints. All this was beheld by the new believers in Christ, 
men and women, old and young; and there ensued among them a 
weakening of their faith in God. For as yet the kings had not believed 
in Christ, and all the churches of the faithful were full of fear, although 
myriads uncounted were perishing for Christ’s sake.’ 

To counteract such influences, and in the East to defeat ‘the worship 
of the sensible sun’ which ‘ Nebugodonosor long before had instituted 
in Babylon,’ the Christians—so we read—changed the date of Christ- 
mas and set up their own festival as a rival to the pagan one. ‘ In this,’ 
says Ephrem, ‘there is no harm ; but it was for the establishing of the 
Church of Christ, and there is no real quarrel between those who feast 
(Christmas at the different dates). For it is all done for the glory of 
God, and the Lord has called us unto peace according to the saying 
“Christ is our Peace.” ’ 

The Syriac citations repeat the sense of the Armenian text, section by 
section. The first of them is introduced with the following remark in 
Armenian :— 

‘And the blessed Ephrem made answer, as you read it from this 
discourse, in which you are made acquainted with the original Syriac 
text in Armenian letters, unto the glory of the Birth and Baptism of the 
Incarnate Word.’ 

This probably implies that the transliteration of the Syriac was only 
made by the Armenian writer of the twelfth century ; the Syriac text so 
transliterated cannot of course be Ephrem’s, whose name is apocry- 
phally added to it. Yet it may well go back to the sixth century. It 
reveals to us how Armenian and Syriac sounds, vocalic and conso- 
nantal, were equated in the twelfth century. For the same reason 
importance attaches to the Armenian transcription of a—possibly 
genuine—hymn of Ephrem, which Marr has discovered in another 
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Echmiadzin codex, and which he prints on p. 24 of his introduction. 
This fragment he found in a Zénapatdsar (Festival-Book) MS of the 
year 1704. It is much corrupted, and seems to be a transcription of 
earlier date than the other. 

Part ii of the same series contains the Georgian text of an Afocry- 
phon entitled: ‘The Narrative of Joseph of Arimathaea, a disciple of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, about the building of the Church of our Lady 
Mary, Mother of God, in the town of Léddye’ (Lydda). 

Prof. Marr’s text, which is accompanied by a Russian translation, is 
taken from two uncial MSS preserved in the convent of Iveron, of 
which he furnishes excellent facsimiles. They must be of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries respectively. The Georgian text seems to be an 
eighth-century version of a Syriac or Greek original. 


(2) N. Marr. Hagiographic materials in the Georgian MSS of 
Iveron (Agiograficheskie Materiali po Groozinskim Rookopisyani Ivera). 
Part i. A description of five parchment codices. Petersburg: Press of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1900. 

Prof. Marr went on a mission from the Russian Government in 1898 
to Athos, to examine and report upon the Georgian MSS of the Iveron 
Convent. This brochure is the beginning of a scientific catalogue: 
Tsagareli’s catalogue of an earlier date is careless and perfunctory. 

The contents of these MSS are similar to those of Armenian and 
Greek hagiographical MSS. Thus the first one described (No. 50 of 
Tsagareli’s list) contains lives of Pancratius of Taormena; Eustathius ; 
Thekla ; Demetrius ; Eustratius and his comrades Auxentius, Eugenius, 
Orestes and Mardar; of Clement, Pope of Rome (=’EmoroAy KAnjpevtos 
mpos "IdxwBor) ; Acts of Clement, Pope of Rome; Sayings of the holy 
Fathers (viz. John Climacos, Chrysostom, Basil, Clement, Ephrem, 
Marcus, Ammon, Isaac, Hilarion, Nilus, &c.), in all thirty-eight 
discourses. 

The above is a codex of the tenth century, judging from the writing. 
Foll. 348. Size, 32°5 x 26 centim. 

Codex No. 2 (in Tsagareli’s catalogue 51) is in a hand of the eleventh 
century. Foll. 245. Size, 36x26 centim. Contents: Lives and 
sayings of the Fathers of the Desert. 

Codex No. 3 (=Tsag. No. 55). Foll. 129. Size, 15 x 11°8 centim. 
Hand of eleventh century, written in Syria. Foll. 2a-91 4: The life 
and career (wod:reia) of Martha, mother of Simeon. Foll. 95 a-124a: 
Life of Barlaam the Ascetic. 

Cod. No. 4 (= Tsag. No. 57). Foll. 381. Size, 34x28 centim. 
The contents are : 

Foll. 1-29 a. Acts, &c. of Stephen, protomartyr. 

Foll. 29 a-33 4. Acts of Peter and Paul in Rome. 
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Foll. 33 4-37. Martyrdom of Paul in Rome. 

Foll. 37 4-51 a. Martyrdom of Peter and Paul in Rome under Nero. 

There follow : The Life of Dionysius and his son Socrates of Athens 
—The Epistle of Dionysius to Timothy—Acts of James, son of Zebedee 
—Acts of Basil, bishop of Lampsacus—Then the Correspondence of the 
Catholic Samuel with John Sabanis-dze and martyrdom of St. Abo (sic) 
—Life of the holy Fathers slain on the holy mountain Sinai and Raith, 
composed by Ammonius—Martyrdom of Basil, and of three youths, 
his disciples—Life and acts of Antony Ravakh, who was a slave of the 
Ishmaelite law, &c.—Acts of Speusippus, Elasippus and Melasippus— 
Acts of Timothy and his wife Maura—Acts of Timothy, Paul’s disciple 
—of Cyrus and John—of Boa in the land of the Stammerers (sic) in 
the town of Hierapolis—of Eusignios—of Julian, physician—of Theo- 
dore Euchaita—of Euphrosyne—of David of Dwin—of Juliana—of 
the forty saints of Sebastia, with Basil’s homily on them—of Phile- 
ktemon—of Michael of the S. Sabba laura—of Vardan—of Atom—of 
SS. Sookaveéts (?)—of Sahak the Parthian, son of Nerses the Great— 
of Shushanik—of Hizidbozid—of the archpriests of Armenia, Aristaces, 
Vrthanes, Iusik, Gregory and Daniel—of S. George — Theodulus’ 
homily and eulogy of S. George—Acts of Longinus—of Mark, evange- 
list in Alexandria—of Romanus, composed by Stephanus of Damascus, 
monk of the laura of S. Sabba— of Sagducht (sic)—of Philemon—of 
Thelelaeus—of Cyprian and Justina—of Christophoros—of Konon— 
of Leontius—of Mamas—of Phocas—of Oskan and his companions 
—of George the Victor—of Nerses, archbishop of Armenia, and of the 
bishop Hada, his disciple—of Gulandukht in Persia—of Tarachus 
Probus and Andronicus. 

Codex No. 5 (= Tsag. No. 73), much damaged, on parchment; a 
volume made up of two MSS, each separately paginated. Dated 1049 
A.D. Contains lives and letters of Basil of Caesarea, and of Gregory of 
Nyssa ; Narrative of S. Clement, Pope of Rome, written from Rome 
to James, brother of the Lord. 

The lives of Armenian saints in the fourth of these codices must go 
back to the period ending 550, when the churches of Georgia and 
Armenia were one and united. Such ancient Georgian texts as these 
are of extreme value as linguistic monuments, and yet more as enabling 
us to control the Armenian chroniclers of that date. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Marr will publish these texts. 

The condition of the Georgian codices on Mount Athos is deplor- 
able. They lie or are stacked pell-mell on the floor of the Iveron 
Convent, exposed to damp, dust and vermin ; and this although the 
mass of them are of rare antiquity, and—as the facsimiles given in the 
catalogues of Tsagareli and Marr attest—beautiful specimens of calli- 
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graphy. In a few years they will practically have perished. Let us 
hope that an increased interest in them in Europe will stimulate their 
monastic guardians to take better care of them. 

Part ii is a continuation of the work reviewed above, and contains 
a text printed in the Georgian Ecclesiastical character, with Russian 
version, of ‘ The Life and Career of St. Barlaam the Ascetic, who lived 
in the Caucasus Mountains,’ whose feast is kept on July 19. In the 
preface to this, pp. 89-108, Prof. Marr returns to the problem of the 
origin of the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, which in former pub- 
lications he has elucidated from the Georgian sources. On pp. 90 and 
g1 he gives two facsimiles of an eleventh- or twelfth-century Athos MS of 
the Greek text of the latter, which—we reproduce it from the facsimile 
—begins thus: ‘Ioropia yuywpedns, ex ris évdorépas rev Aldrwv xepas Tis 
"Iwdav Aeyouéns mpds Ti ‘Ayiav wodw pereveyOcioa mapa rod év “Ayiows marpds 
juav “Iadyvov rod Aapacknvod ovyypadeioa amd ris "ApaBixns yAwrrns mpos riv 
‘EAAnuxny, év 9 Bios BapAadp cal “lwacad rev dodipwv Kai paxapior. 

Inc. “Ovo: mvevipars Oeot dyovra, The above title attests an Arabic 
original for the Greek text. 

(3) Des Wardapet Ezntk von Kolb wider die Secten: von Joh. Michael 
Schmid, Wien, 1900, pp. 209. Eznik was one of the school of trans- 
lators formed in Ararat early in the fifth century by Mesrop and Sahak. 
The work now translated by Dr. Schmid consists of four books of refu- 
tations: I of Heathen sects ; II of the old Persian religion ; III of the 
Greek sages: IV of Marcionism. 

A certain importance attaches to it, because the author Eznik must 
have been in direct contact with the opinions which he assails in books 
Il and IV. Book I is also a sustained polemic against Mani’s dualism, 
though that heresiarch is not named. Eznik’s floruit was from 390- 
440. He was one of the translators of the Armenian Bible, and his 
style is classically pure and simple. 

The Armenian text translated is that of a codex (now lost) of the 
year 1280. It has been shown by Dr. Kalemkiar of Vienna that Eznik 
has a good deal of matter in common with Epiphanius. Hitherto this 
work was only known in the very imperfect French version of M. le 
Vaillant de Florival, Paris 1853. Dr.Schmid’s version is more accurate, 
and would have been more useful, if he had added an index of subjects 
treated by Eznik in his text. 


F. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


Church Quarterly Review, April 1901 (Vol. lii, No. 103: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Queen Victoria—Dr. Bright and Church History— 
Harnack’s What is Christianity? —China of To-day—Canon Gore on the 
Eucharist —The Episcopate of Bishop Creighton—Priesthood and 
Sacrifice—Latin Versions of the Old Testament—Susan Ferrier— 
Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’—A Practical Aspect of the Papacy—Dr. 
Moberly on the Atonement—Charles Henry Pearson—In Memoriam, 
Christopher Knight Watson—Short Notices. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, April 1901 (Vol. xiii, No. 51: Mac- 
millan & Co.). S. ScHECHTER Geniza specimens—G. B. Gray The 
‘ Encyclopaedia Biblica’ (vols. i and ii) and the Textual Tradition of 
Hebrew proper names—E. N. ADLER Auto de Fé and Jew—A. S. 
Isaacs The Talmud in History—M. STEINSCHNEIDER An Introduction to 
the Arabic Literature of the Jews (continued)—G. Marco.ioutH A Mu- 
hammadan Commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah—I. ABRAHAMS 
Niese on the two Books of the Maccabees—D. KaurmMann Die 
Vertreibung der Marranen aus Venedig im Jahre 1550: Die Ver- 
brennung der Talmudischen Litteratur in der Republik Venedig—D. S. 
MARGOLIOUTH The Legend of the Apostasy of Maimonides—W. BACHER 
Zu der von Algahiz citirten Uebersetzung aus Jesaja—F. C. ConyBEARE 
Note on Weinstein’s ‘Zur Genesis der Agada’—M. Simon Josephus, 
Wars, v. 5, 7—E. N. ADLER Karaitica—E. N. ADLER and I. Broypé An 
ancient Bookseller’s Catalogue. 


The Expositor, April 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 16: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). F. RENDALL The first Galatian ministry—T. K. CHEyne Few 
Things needful—J. H. Mouton Notes from the Papyri—J. DENNEY 
The Doctrine of Sin—G. Matueson The Divine Will in Nature— 
J. A. Beet Immortality in Modern Theology—W. H. Bennett Some 
recent Old Testament and other literature. 
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May 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 17). W. Sanpay ‘ Atonement and 
Personality’—W. M. Ramsay The Apostolate; ‘Am I not free?’ 
Privileges of an Apostle; St. Peter in Corinth; Note on.the Date 
of Second John; Had Paul seen Jesus?—G. MatHEson Optimism 
and Pessimism— A. Carr Baptism for the Dead—J. A. BEET 
Immortality in Modern Theology—D. Smita Had our Lord read 
the ‘ Tablet of Kebes’?—-F. FrELp Notes on Select Passages in the Old 
Testament. 

June 1go1 (Sixth Series, No. 18). D. SmirH Recent New 
Testament Criticism: (1) Its Methods—E. C. SELwyn The Christian 
Prophets at Philippi—G. Matueson Is Nature Morally Indifferent ?— 
J. Denney The Gospel a Divine Righteousness—J. A. Breet The 
Eternal Punishment of Sin—J. Morrat The Autonomy of Jesus: 
a study in the Fourth Gospel. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, April 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 46: 
MacCalla & Co., Philadelphia). A. F. West Roman Autobiography 
and Augustine’s Confessions—J. Linpsay Man’s place in the Cosmos 
—A. T. RoBEertTson Jesus and Questions of His Time—N. M. 
STeFFENS Calvinism and the Theological Crisis—B. B. WARFIELD 
The Making of the Westminster Confessions—W. L. LepwitH The 
Sermon as addressed to the Imagination—D. Moore Mr. Wright and 
the Gospel of Luke—H. C. Minton Prof. Ormond’s Foundations of 
Knowledge—Recent Theological Literature. 


The American Journal of Theology, April 1901 (Vol. v, No. 2: 
Chicago University Press). G. T. Lapp Present religious tendencies 
in India—J. W. Ricuarp The beginnings of Protestant worship in 
Germany and Switzerland—G. R. Berry The Old Testament teaching 
concerning God—E. C. BRAMHALL The origin of the temporal privileges 
of Crusaders—The Hastings Bible Dictionary, vol. iii—Critical Notes : 
J. M. Wurtron Some Implicates of Theism: F. D. Denis The Servant 
of Jehovah—Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, April 1901 (Vol. x, No. 2: Paris, V. Lecoffre, for the 
School of the Convent of St. Stephen at Jerusalem). I. Guipr Il 
canone biblico della chiesa copta—A. VAN HOONACKER Notes sur l’his- 
toire de la Restauration juive aprés |’exil de Babylone—L. HackspiLu 
Etudes sur le milieu religieux et intellectuel contemporain du Nouveau 
Testament—M.-J. LAGRANGE Etudes sur les religions sémitiques: (2) 
Enceintes et pierres sacrées—Mélanges: P. Batirrot Les canons 
d’Hippolyte d’aprés des travaux récents: H. GRIMME Métres et 
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strophes dans les fragments hébreux du manuscrit A de I’Ecclésiastique: 
A. Domsrovski La doctrine de lEglise russe et le canon de |’Ancien 
Testament—Chronique: H. Vincent Monuments en pierres brutes 
dans la Palestine occidentale—Recensions— Bulletin. 


Revue de [ Orient chritien, 1901 (Vol. vi, No. 1: Paris, A. Picard), 
X. Griefs de ’Hellénisme contre la Russie—H. LamMeEns Les Nosairis 
furent-ils Chrétiens? A propos d’un livre récent—I. Gurn1 Vie et Récits 
de Abbé Daniel de Scété ; (3) Texte copte (fm), (4) Corrections du 
texte éthiopien: Introduction par L. CLuGNeT—A. PALMIERI! L’ancienne 
et la nouvelle théologie russe—F. Nav Lettre de Jacques d’Edesse au 
diacre George—D. M. Grrarp Une découverte! Succession apostolique 
des Patriarches d’Arménie—Mélanges—Bibliographie. 


Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses, March-April 1901 
(Vol. vi, No. 2: Paris, 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain). F. Cumont Le 
Taurobole et le culte de Bellone—A. Lotsy Les Mythes babyloniens et 
les premiers chapitres de la Gentse: (1) La Création, le chaos 
primordial; (2) Le combat du Créateur contre le Chaos—H. Cocuin Le 
frtre de Pétrarque et le livre du Repos des religieux, 1I—C. MICHEL 
Religions des peuples classiques avant le christianisme: (3) Mythologie 
grecque—G. MEssIN Littérature religieuse moderne. 


Analecta Bollandiana, March 1901 (Vol. xx, No. 1: Brussels, 14 Rue 
des Ursulines). Carmina de S. Quintino—J. Bovens Catalogus 
codicum hagiographicorum graecorum bibliothecae monasterii Deiparae 
in Chalce insula—Miraculum S. Bernardi auctore Herberto—Bulletin 
des publications hagiographiques—U. CHEVALIER Supplementum ad 
Repertorium Hymnologicum (Deus altissime—Exultemus in Domino). 


Revue Phistoire ecclésiastique, April 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 2: Louvain, 
C. Peeters, for the Université Catholique de Louvain). J. FLamion Les 
anciennes listes épiscopales des quatre grands siéges (continued)— 
G. Voisin La doctrine trinitaire d’Apollinaire de Laodicée (concluded) 
—U. BERLIERE Les origines de Citeaux et l’ordre bénédictin au xii¢ 
sitcle (concluded)—Mélanges: E. Van Roey La collection des ‘Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur’ (con- 
tinued) —Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1901 (Vol. lxxxiii, No. 2: Ravensburg 
and Vienna, H. Kitz). Britt Die Ergreifung und Ueberlieferung 
Jesu an Pilatus—VETTER Die Zeugnisse der vorexilischen Propheten 
iiber den Pentateuch: (2) Hoseas (continued and concluded)—PETERS 
Textkritisches zu Hiob —FAULHABER Eine wertvolle Oxforder Handschrift 
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—LeEDERER Die Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin iiber den eigent- 
lichen Beweggrund des Glaubens—Funx Die Berufung der allgemeinen 
Synoden des Altertums—Reviews —Analecta. 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, February 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 2: Erlangen 
and Leipzig, A. Deichert). KLOsTERMANN Der 119. Psalm ein Gebet 
des Apostels Paulus: eine Neujahrsepistel an Herrn D. R. Seeberg 
in Berlin—Corpes Die philosophische Erkenntnistheorie A. Ritschls 
—NortH Schleiermachers Monologen, II—Covarp Jiidische Sagen iiber 
das Leben Jesu. 

March 1go1 (Vol. xii, No. 3). Rasus Der Wesensunterschied 
von Protestantismus und Katholizismus—ZauHN Katholische Kritik— 
TSCHACKERT Pasquilli de concilio Mantuano indicium—Nortu Schleier- 
machers Monologen (concluded )—Covarp Altchristliche Sagen iiber 
das Leben Jesu. 

April 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 4). F. LUNpGREEN Die Heilsbedeutung 
des Todes Jesu—-M. RomBERG Jerusalem und Galilaa, die Schauplatze 
der Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen—Rasus Der Wesensunterschied 
von Protestantismus und Katholizismus (concluded ). 

May 1go1 (Vol. xii, No. 5). ScHuULTZEN Zur Lehre von der 
Bekehrung—E. Konic Zur Erklarung und Geschichte des Dekalogs— 
W. Scumipt Ethische Fragen: (6) Graf Leo Nikolajewitch Tolstoi—W. 
VoLLERT Christian August Anton Vollert. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, May 1901 (Vol. xi, Nos. 2 and 3: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr). Gorrscnick Augustins 
Anschauung von den Erléserwirkungen Christi—GintHEer Arthur 
Bonus’ Schriften—StuckeErt Sittliches Gesetz oder sittliches Gut ?— 


RITSCHL Religion und Sittlichkeit: ein Vortrag — Gorrscuick Nach- 
trage. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1901 (No. 3: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). BREDEREK Bemerkungen iiber die Art der Ubersetzung im 
Targum Onkelos—PiatH Zum Buch Tobit—ZimMERMANN Die vier 
ersten christlichen Schriften der Jerusalemischen Urgemeinde in den 
Synoptikern und der Apostelgeschichte—M1x Luther und Melanchthon . 
in ihrer gegenseitigen Beurteilung—Notes : BarcE Uber eine vergessene 
Schrift Karlstadts—Reviews: Hrerinc Kehrbach’s Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Paedagogica. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, March 1901 (Vol. xxii, No. 1: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). ERs Petrus nicht in Rom, sondern in Jerusalem 
gestorben—Berss Die Annatenverhandlung der ‘natio gallicana’ des 
Konstanzer Konzils—K6uLer Lutherana—RipBeck Die Herzoge von 
Brieg und die geistlichen Patronatsherren, I—Broscu Die Ermordung 
der Veltliner Protestanten im Jahre 1620—Analecta: Barce Neue 
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Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Wittenberger Unruhen von 1521-22: 
CLEMEN Zwei Gutachten Franz Lamberts von Avignon : Késrer Beitrage 
zur Reformationsgeschichte Naumburgs von 1525 bis 1545, 1: Goetz 
Ein ungedruckter Brief Calvins. 


Zeitschrift fiir die nevtestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, May 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 2: Giessen, J. Ricker), 
Tu. MommseEN Die Rechtsverhialtnisse des Apostels Paulus—H. Hoxtz- 
MANN Zum zweiten Thessalonicherbrief—C. CLEMEN Die Zahl des 
Tieres, Apoc. xiii 18—M. STEFFEN Das Verhaltniss von Geist und 
Glauben bei Paulus, I—W. So.tau Zum Problem des Johannesevange- 
liums—Miscellanea: S. A. FrrEs Was meint Paulus mit ’Apafia, Gal. i 
17: E. Nest Le 1. Zur Didascalia Apostolorum, 2. Zum Vaterunser, 
3. Luc. iv 18, 19—Bibliography. 
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